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I'llEFACE TO THE UEVISEI) EDITION. 



Living issues have changing aspects. The flrat edition 
of " Our Country," wliich was pi-epared for the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society when the author was its 
representative in Ohio, appeared early in 1886, and most 
of the book was written a year earlier. Although I en- 
deavoi'ed to apply to the subjects discussed fundamental 
principles, which remaiu equally applicable to-day, the 
statistical ti-eatment of these living issues lenders revis- 
ion, after six yeai-a, quite, essential to the further useful- 
ness of the book. Moreover the census of 1890 marks 
the present as a favorable time for such revinion. Al- 
though important results of the census will not be avail- 
able for many 'months and even for years to come, 
the Superintendent, Hon. Robert P. Portei-, has kindly 
furnished me with much valuable information. 

The favorable reception accorded to the book would 
seem to bo suflSciont reason for its revision. Perhaps it 
may be of interest to state that in addition to the 130,000 
copies which have passed into circulation, a large part, 
if not the whole of the book, has been repi'inted by the 
daily press, prominent papers in the East, West, South 
and in Canada, each having printed from one to three 
chapters entire. Four chapters were re-published in Lon- 
don and one in Glasgow. The book has been translated 
into one foreign language, and numerous propositions 
have been received relative to translating it into ott-a**. 

I am devoutly thankful to Giod. \.\va.\. \i.e, \iaa ^^.■««S). **« ' 




book to ac,«)m]>liHli ta some measure what was mt^nded 
by it. No OQO, I am mirc, cMn have bcea more sensible 
of iU defects than myself. 

This rerieed edition has the benefit of criticisms made 
on earlier editions. It surely ia not strcuige that among 
some thousands of statements of fact a number of errors 
should have been found, due in most instances to having 
accepted statements or estimates from men eminent 
enough, but not authorities on the point tjuoted ; e. g. . 
Hr. Gladstone's estimate (p. 98.) that "manufacturing 
liower, by the aid of machinery, doubles for the world 
once in seven years, " which, it appears, ia altogether ex- 
travagant. I may add that none of the errors referred 
to was essential to the argument, and therefore did not 
invalidate its conclusions. 

Our Roman Catholic friends have objected, and quite 
justly, that the Pope's iittciauces were not quoted liter- 
ally. That no injustico miglit be done, it was my inten- 
tion in the first edition to take all statements of Roman 
Catholic teaching or policy from Roman Catholics 
themselves, but as I then had no access to original 
sources of information, I was obliged to take quota- 
lions second-hand from Protestant writers. Six years 
ago there was very little agitation of the Rt>man Catholic 
question anil reliable information was then much more 
difllf^vilt to obtain. The utterances of the Pope quoted 
woi-e taken from " Fateof Republics," in which the prop- 
ositions of the "Syllabus of Errore," issued by Pius IX,, 
December 8, 1864, were put in positive instead of negative 
form, which does lo some extent change their force and 
perhaps their meaning. Although I had then no reason 
to doubt the literalnass of the quotations, I made re- 
peated but luiBUCcessful efforts to obtain the Latin orig- 
inal by which to verify them. 

No Roman Catholic, however, will have occasion to 
criticise the revision on any such ground. 

It having been decided that the book would bear some 
enlargement, explanatory notes have been added more 
freely than was practicable in tlie narrower limits of the 
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earlier editions. Some short passages have heeo omitted 
to make room for new and more important roatter, 
which has been added to every chapter but one. A 
chapter on Peril to the Public Schools has been added, 
the greater part of which was read before the seventh 
triennial seasion of the National Council of Cougrega- 
■ ttonal Churches at Worceeier, Mass., October 14, 1889. 
The chapter on Romanism is almost entii-ely new and 
much enlarged. 

The map and most of the diagrams which appear in 
this revision are from " Leaves from ' Our Country,' " 
illustrated by Eev. C. C. Otis, of Springfield, 111., pub- 
lished by the American Home Missionary Society in 1888, 
to which society I am indebted for their use. I desire 
also to express my thanks to the many gentlemen, 
too numerous to name, who have kindly aided me 
with courteous answers to my inquiries for informa- 

*-The outlook is distinctly brighter than it was a half 
dozen years ago, not because there are fewer perils to 
face, nor, with one or two exceptions, because they are 
any less threatening, but because the public mind is 
being aroused to some appreciation of them, and the 
Christian Church is beginning to awake to the magnitude 
of her opportunity and obligation. The awakening how- 
ever, is oidy a beginning, and leaves very much to be de- 

, sired. 

The difference in the situation to-day and five yearn 
igo is not such as to warrant the slightest relaxation of 
effort, but should i-ather stimulate endeavor with new 
courage. ,. _ 

This work is an attempt to present some of the perils 
which threaten our future, and to point out the magni- 
tude of the issues which hang on the present. I have in 
preparation a work which is more constructive in char- 
acter, and which will endeavor to show what action is de- 
manded by existing conditions. This book is for the 
most part, a diagnosis; the forthcoming one will venture 

' to suggest some remedies. Jowktt %y».o-&i-\. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



This is a powerful book. It needs no introduction from 
other sources than its own. Its gi-eat strength lies iu iU faots. 
These are collated with rare skill, and T^riflod by the teati- 
mony of men and of documents whose witness is authority. 
The hook will speak for itself to every man who cares enough 
for the welfare of our country to read it, and who baa intelli- 
gence enough to take in its portentous story. 

It is worthy of note that almost all the thinking which 
thhikiug men have given to the subject for the last fifty years 
has been in the liue o( the leading idea which this volume 
enforces— the idea of urisls in the destiny of this country, and 
through it in the destiny of the world. The common sense of 
men puts into homely phrase the great principles which nnder' 
he great enterprises. One such phrase lies under the Chris- 
tian oivihzation of our land. It is "the nick of time." The 
pi'esent honr Is, and always has been, " the nick of time " in 
our histoi-y. The principle which underlies all probationary 
experience comes to view in orsnuized society with more 
Btupendous import than in individual destiny. This book puts 
the evidence of that in a form of cumulative force which is 
OTerwhelming. 

l5ifty years ago our watchful fathers diBcenied it in their 
forecast of the future of the Republic. The wisest among 
them even then began to doubt how long tlie original stock of 
American society conld bear the interfusion of elements alien 
to our history and to the faith of owi ancestry^ The convic- 
tion was then often expressed that the case Wlw hopeless on 
any theory of our national growth which did not take into 
account the eternal decrees of God. flood men were liopeful, 
only because they had faith in the reservnK of might which 
God held secret fiiim luimau view. 

Those now living who wei'e in their'boyhond then, remem- 
bocwcll how such men as Dr. Ljiaan B«cc\\«i, ot OWHiVsA 
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^V Dr. Wm. Blackbiun, of Viscoan. <u«d to retain from tbeir 
^m MvfiielB with ttw mnltitoini nuietiea of Western in&lelitj to 
' thrill Hie bearta of Cbristian usenibtiM al the East with their 
^ctnre* of Weatern greatness, and Westem perils. Tboee 
vere the palm j^fi' of ''31ay Annireisariee.'' The ideas 
which the vetetans of the ptatform set on fire aud left to bnni 
ID our souls were t2uee: The magnitude of the West in 
geograpbical area ; the rapidity with which it was filling up 
witb social elements, man; of th»n bc^tile to each other, 
but nearly all conGpiring against Christian institutions ; and 
the certainty that Cbrisljauity must go down in the stra^le, 
if Eastern enterprise was not prompt in seizing upon the then 
present opportunity, and resolute in preoccupying the land for 
ChrisL Again and again Dr. Beecber said, in substance, on 
Ea«tem platforms: "Now is the nick of time. In matters 
which reach into eternity, now is always the nick of time. 
One man now is worth a hundred fifty years hence. One 
dollar now is worth a tboasand then. Let ua be up and doing 
before it in too late." 

From that time to this the strain of appeal has been the 
same, but with accumulating volume and solemnity of wain- 
ing. The fate of our countiy has been in what Edmund 
Burke describes as " a perilons and dancing batauce.'' Human 
WiBdom could at no time foresee which way the scales wonld 
turn. Every day has been a day of crisis. Every hour has 
been an hour of splendid destiny. Every minute has been 
" tbe nick of time." And this is tbq lesson which this volume 
emphasises by an accumulated array of facts and testimonies 
and oonilliiricfl from them, the foi-ce of which can scarcely be 
overstated. Fifty years of most eventful history have been 
piling np the proofs of our national peril, till now they come 
down upon us with the weight of an avnliuiche. Such is the 
Impression which tlie argument here elaborated will make 
Upon one who comes to it as a novelty, or in whose mind the 
facts have Iteoom? dim. 

One is reminded by it of the judgment which has been 
expressed by almost all the great generals of the world, from 
Julius Ctesar to General Grant, that in every decisive battle 
there IB a moment of crisis on which the fortunes of the day 
turn. The commander who seizes and holds thut riJi;e of des- 
tjny wins the victory. The conflict for the world's salvation 
partnkuB of the same character. And the fncts and their 
"'iilUries massed together in this book show that nowhere is 
more portentously true than in this country. Our whole 
histoiy is a succossiou of crises. Our national salvation 
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tiemands in supreme exercise certain military viitues. VJai- 
liiiice in wtttohitig opportunity; tact .ind daritif; in sfciaiiiKUpoii 
opportunity ; force and poi'aistence in crowdinf^ ojiportunity 
to its utmost of poHsible acliievemont — these are the martial 
vii'tues which must commaud success. 

This volume presents, also, with a power which can soarcely 
be exceeded — for it is the power of the simple facts — the truth 
that Clirlatian enterprise for the moi'a.l conquest of this land 
needs to be conducted with the neif-abajidonment which deter- 
mined men would throw into the critical moment in the criti- 
cal battle of the uritical campaign for a nation's endangered 
life. What the campaign in Pennsylvania was to the Civil 
War, what the liattle of Gettysburg was to that campaign, 
what tlie fit{ht for Cemetery HiUwas to that battle, such is 
the present opportunity to the Christian civilizntion of this 
country. 

Tnrn whichever way we will — South, West, North, East — we 
are confronted by the same element of crisis in the outlook 
upon the future. Evei-ything seeras, to human view, todepend 
on present and dissolving chances. Whatever can he done at 
all must be done with speed. The bnilding of great states dc- 
ponda on oue decade. The nationalizing of alien races must be 
the work of a pcnod which, in a natiou's life, is but an hour. 
The elements we worlc upon and the elements we must work 
with are fast precipitating themselves in lixed iuatitutions and 
consolidated character. Notliing will aivait our convenience. 
Nothing is indulgent to a dilatory policy. Nothing is tolerant 
of a somnolent enterprise. 

The climax of the ai*gument appears in the view taken of 
the auxiliary relation of this counti'j's evaiigelixing to the 
evangelizing of the world. One who studies even cursoi-ily 
the heginniugH of Clii'istlanity will not fail to detect a masterly 
strategy in apostolic policy. Christian entei'priEe at the out- 
set took possession first of strategic localities, to he used as 
the centers of church-extension. The Rtst succesBes of Chris- 
tian preachers were in the great cities of the East. The attract- 
ive spots, to the divine eye, were those which were crowded 
with the densest masses of human being. Not a trace do we 
find of labor thrown off at random in the apostolic tactics. 
As little do we discover of the spirit of romance. The early 
missions were not crusades for the conquest of holy places. 
They were not pilgi'images to sacred shrines. Martial ardor 
in the work was held well in hand by martial skill in the 
uhoice of methods and localities. 

The same militaiy forecast has tuV^ CiVcui^n^n. ^vs^otvb 
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from Utat daj tu llii*. m far as Ibej liare been i^rowned with 
gre»t ■uccewte*. Bow little uf wurk aud exiwoditoie at hap- 
hazsvd tuw entered into ttie splendid sbuclare ol English and 
AfoerJean miuions to tbe heathen I Bow little has tbe spirit 
■rt romance or of feethetic taHt« ever accompli&hed iu cTange)- 
uihk tbe DStiuiu ! The two localities to which the tomanct.' 
ot Cbruttian enterpriite would natorallj torn are Palestine and 
llreeee ; the one ae the bume uf onr Lord, the other as the 
Ifirthplace of artaiid culture. Yet how Uttle. comparativelj 
■peaking, have Chriatiaa missioDS aohieved in either land I 
Labor has been as faithful, au'l self- sacrifice as ^nerons there 
U el»ewIioTe ; bnt in the comparison with otiier missions, 
where are the fruits ? 

tiaccess la the woik of the world's conversion has, with 
rare exceptiuim, followed 4be lines of human growth and pro- 
Mjicctive Rreatnesa. But a single exceptiiiu i>ccurs to one's 
memory — that uf tlie Hawaiian Islauds. Seldom has a nation 
l)euu converted to Christ, only to die. The general law has 
been that Christianity should seat itself in the great metropol- 
itan centers of population aud of civilized progress. It has 
iilliud itnelf with the most virile races. Ithastakeu poasessiou 
uf lliu inoat vigorous luiil eaterprising nations. The uoluniiiiDE 
riu:cx :Lud nations have beeu its favorites. It has abandoned 
tliedyiiiKfoi'the nascent langu^os. Its affinities have always 
bctin for tlio youthful, the forceful, the progressive, tlic aspii^ 
ing in human chantuter, and for that stock of mind from 
wliicli such rliaracter sprin^B. By natural sequence, tbe local- 
(tinrwhore those elements of powei-ful mauhond are, or are to. 
bo, ill most vicm-ouB development, have beeji tbe strategic 
pointd of wbitb 4(ir I'eligion has Uiken possession as by a 
maHterly military p^niiiK. 

The principles uf such a, strategic wisdom should lead us to 
look oil tlicse Unltud SLites as first and foremost the chosen 
sent at enterprise for the world's couvei-sion, Foi-ecasting the 
future uf Christiaikity, hb statesmen forecast the destiny of 
nations, wd must believe that it will be what the future of this 
mtry is to be.\AB goes America, so goes the world, in ail 
thiit ifi vlt-il to its moml wclfar^ lu this view, this volume 
IIiiiIh llio Mii]ierliitive corallaiy of its argument. 

AUBTIK Phelps, 
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OUR COUNTRY. 



THE TEttE FACTOR IN THE PROBLEM. 

Theee are certain great focal points of history toward 
which the lines of past progress have converged, and 
from which have radiated the molding influences ot the 
future. Such was the Incarnation, such was the German 
ReforuiatioD of the sixteenth century, and such are the 
closing years of the nineteenth centwry, second in impor- 
tance to that only which must always remain flret; y'lx., 
the birth of Christ. 

Many are not aware that we are living in extraordinary 
times. Few suppose that these years of peaceful pros- 
perity, in which we are quietly developing a continent, 
are the pivot on which is turning the nation's future. 
And fewer still imagine that the destinies of mankind, 
for centuries to come, can be seriously affected, muchless 
determined, by the men of this generation in the "United 
States. I But no generation appreciates its own place in 
history. Several yeare ago Professor Austin Phelps 
said: " Five hundred years of time in the process of the 
world's salvation may depend on the next twenty years 
of United States history." It is proposed in the follow- 
ing pages to show that such dependence of the world's 
future on this generation in America ia not only credible, 
but in the highest degree probable. 

To attribute' such importance to the present hour may 
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strike une who has given little or no study to tlie subject 
as quite extravagant. It ie easy to see how a gi-eat bat- 
tle may in a day prove decisive of a nation's t'uturo. A 
politioal revolution or a diplomatic act in some great cri- 
sis may cut the thread of destiny ; but how is it possible 
thata few years of national growth, in time 
may be thus fateful? Great civilizations have been the 
product of ages. Their character is slowly developed, 
and changes therein are slowly wrought. What are 
twenty years in a nation's growth, that they should be 
so big with destiny? 

It must not be forgotten that the pulse and the pace of 
the world have been marvelonaly quickened during the 
nineteenth century. Much as we boast its achievements, 
not every one appreciates how large a proportion of tUb 
world's progress in civilization has been made since the 
application of steam to travel, commerce, manufactures, 
and printing. At. the beginning of this century there 
was very little travel Men lived in isolated communi- 
ties. Mutually ignorant, they naturally were mu- 
tually suspicious. In English villages a stranger was an 
enemy. Under such conditions there could be little ex- 
change of ideas and less of commoditits. Euiton says: 
" Intercourse is the soul of progress. " The impetus given 
to intercommunication of every sort by the application 
of steam was the beginning of a new life in the world. 
Crompton's spinning mule was invented in 177.S ; Cart- 
wright's power-loom in J787; and Wliitney's cotton-gin 
in 1733; but they did not come into common use until 
the nineteenth century. At the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War there were in use in English and American 
homes the same primitive means by which the world's 
wool and flax had been rediiced to yam for thousands 
of years; the same mde contrivance used in ancient My- 
cenae and Troy by Homer's heroines. There are men 
alive to-day, whose mothers, Hke Solomon's virtuous 
woman, laid their hands to the spindle and distiff. and 
knew no other way. William Fairbairn, an eminent 
mechanic, states that " in the beginning of the century 
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the huraaii hand perfonned all the work that was done, 
and performed it badly." Methods of travel and com- 
munication were as primitive as those of manufacture. 

~" Toward the close of the eighteenth century Lord Camp- 
bell accomplished the journey from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don in three days and three nights. But judicious friends 
warned him of the dangers of this enterprise, and told 
him that several persons who had been bo rash as to at- 
tempt it had actually died from the mere rapidity of the 
motion.'" In August, 1888, the same journey was made 
by the Great Northern route (392 miles) in seven hours 
and thirty-two minutes. And that year the railways of 
Great Britain conveyed upwards of 742,0CH),000 passen- 
gers.' It took Dr. Atkinson eight months to go from 

-New England to Oregon in 1847. Wlien he returned the 
journey occupied six days. When the battle of Water- 
loo was fought (1815) all haste delivered the thrilling dis- 
patches in London three days later. The news of the 
bombardmeot o£ Alexandria (1882) was received in the 
English capital a few minutes after the first shell was 
thrown. 

Any one as old as the nineteenth century has seen a 
very large proportion of all the progress in civilization 
made by the race. When seven years old hemight have 
seen Fulton's steamboat on her trial trip up the Hudson. 
Until twenty years of age he cotild not have found in all 
the world an iron plow. At thirty he might have trav- 
eled on the first railway passenger train. In 1889 the 
world had 3S9,n71 miles of railway.' For the first thirty- 
three years of his life he had to rely on the tinder-box 
for fire. He was thirty-eight when steam communica- 
tion between Europe and America was established. He 
had arrived at middle life (forty -four) when the first tele- 
gram was sent. Forty-three years later the world had 
780,433 miles of telegraph lines, and the number of mos- 
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sagos annually Iransmitted is estimated at 300,000,000.'' 
Our century has been distiaguiahed by a risiiig flood of 
inventions. The English govenmient issued more pat- 
ents during the twenty years succeeding 1850 than dur- 
ing the two hundred and fifty years preceding. 

But this has not been simply a mechanical era of 
marvelous material progresH. With the exception of as- 
tronomy, modern science, as we now know it, is almost 
wholly the creation of the nineteenth century. In this 
century, too, have the glorioire fruits of modem mis- 
sions all been gathered. Another evidence of progress 
which, if less obvious than material result*, is more con- 
clusive, is found in the great ideas w hich hav e become 
.the.. fixed _pos8e^ion oTTinen wTniinTEe^ji^r TuraSr^ 
ygarg. Among them is that of Jji^i visual {it^erty, which 
is radically different from the ancient conception of 
freedom that lay at the foundation of the Greek and Ro- 
man republics, and later, of the free cities of Italy. 
Theirs was a liberty of class, or clan, or nation, not of 
the individual; he existed for the goveroment. 23iQ. 
idea that th a OTivemmnnt etiirta for the inijividiia] is 



From this idea of individual liberty follows logically 
the ^holition of slavfli-y. At the close of the eighteenth 
century slavery existed almost everywhere— in Russia, 
Hungary, Prussia, Austria, Scotland, in the British, 
French, and Spanish colonies, and in North and South 
America. It is said that during the first seven years of 
this century English ^ips conveyinl aci-osa the Atlantic 
260,000 Africans, one-half of whom perished amid the 
horrors of the "middle passage," or soon after landing. 
But this century has seen slavery practically destroyed 
in all Christen dora. 

Another idea, which, like that of individual liberty, 
finds its root in the teachings of ChrM, and has grown 
up slowly through the ages to bloHSom in our own, is 
that of honor to womanhood, whose fruitage is wom an's 
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" _dgxatw»'' Early in this century it was not very im- 
, comnioa for an Englishman to sell his wife into eervi- 
^_tmie. "A gentleman in thin country, in 1815, having 
access to not a very lai^e number of English sources of 
information, found, in a single year, thirty-nine in- 
stances of wives exposed to public Bale, like cattle, at 
Smithfield." ' The amazement or incredulity with which 
such a statement is received by this generation is the 
-— iiest comment on it. 

Another striking evidence of progress is found in the 
epliajice4 valiiatiori nf hiimHi) lifp which has served to 
humanize law and mitigate " man's inhumanity toman." 
At the beginning of this century nothing was cheaper 
than human life. In the eye of English law the life of a 
rabbit was worth more than that of a man ; for e- 
attempt upon the former cost the sacrifice of the latter. 
The law recognized two hundred and twenty-three cap- 
ital offences. "If a man injured "Westminster Bridge, 
he was hanged. If he appeared disguised on a public 
road, he was hanged. If he cut down young trees ; if he 
shot at rabbits; if he stole property valued at five shil- 
lings; if he stole anything at all from a bleach-fleld ; if 
he wrote a threatening letter to extort' money; if he 
returned prematurely from transpoi-tation— for any of 
these offences he was immediately hanged." "In 1816 
there were at one time (in England) fifty-eight persona 
under sentence of death. One of these was a child ten 
years old."' 

Space does not suffer even the mention of other noble 
ideas, the growth of which has enriched our civilization 
and elevated man. Our glaiice at the condition, four- 



> Dorcheater's Problem of Religions Progress, p. E19. The Nete JfantAIy 
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score yeare ago, of the most enlightened of the nittions, 
hasty as it has been, suffices to remind us of the anias- 
ing changes which have taken place mthia a few years ; 
and to show that if we reckon time by its results, twenty 
yeare of this ceutury may out-measure a millennium of 
olden time. 

As the traveler in Asia follows the sun westward 
around the world, he finds life growing ever more in- 
tense and time more potent. 

" Beder arty years of Europe IhaJi s o;cl« of CoUiay." 

And to carry the comparison between the East Eind the 
West a degree fuither, permit rae to quote an intelligent 
Euglishman who is a competent witness; viz., Mr. Jo- 
seph Hiitton, who says: "Ten years in the history of 
.AmevJCit is half a century oTEiTropean progress. Ten 
years ago the manufactures of America were too insig- 
nificant for consideration in the Old World. To-day 
England herself is Bucceaafully rivaled by American 
productions in her o^vu markets. '' ' But the comparison 
does not end here. Ten_ years in the New West are, in 
tit^ic-i^esultB, fully -equal to half a century eaut of the 
Mississippi. There is there a tremendous rush of events 
which is startling, even in the nineteenth century. 
That western world in its progress is gathering mo- 
mentum like a falling body. Vast regions have been 
settled before, but never before under the mighty whip 
and spur of electricity and steam. Heferriug to the 
development of the West, the London Times remarks:' 
"Unquestionably, this is the most important fsict in 
contemporary history. If is a new fact; it cannot be 
compared with any cognate phenomenon in the past." 
And, as it is without a precedent, so it will remain with 
out a parallel, for there are no more New Worlds. 
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It ia nRrfisaax-y t^ the, iLrj^iunant to. shuw thaL.tIie 
Ufli tfcl Stetw i i m! ^ ialiJe.Q£ aiialttUuiis_w.Ta§t, population. 

The fathers on M.isKacbusflts Bay once decided that 
population was never likely to be very dense west of 
Newton (a suburb of Boston), and the foundere of Lynn, 
after exploring ten or fifteen miles, doubted whether 
the country was good for anything farther west than 
that. Until recent times, only less inade<iuate has been 
the popular conception of the trans-Missouri I'egion and 
the millions destined to inhabit it. Of late years, home 
missionary writers and speakers have tried to astonish 
us into some appreciation of our national domain. Yet 
it may well be doubted whether even he who has pon- 
dered most upon its magnitude has a " realizing sense" 
of it. Though astonishing comparisons have oeased to 
astonish, I know of no meo.us more effective or more 
just by which to present oiu" physical basis of empire. 

What, then, should we say of a republic of eighteen 
states, each as large as Spain ; or one of thirty one 
states, each as large as Italy; or one of sixty states, 
each as large as England and Wales! What a confed- 
eration of nations? Take five of the six fli-st-class 
powers of Europe, Great Britain and Ireland. France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy; then add Spain, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Denmark, and Greece. Let some greater 
than Napoleon weld them into one mighty empire, and 
you could lay it all down in the United States west of 
the Hudson River, once, and again, and again— three 
times. Well may Mr. Gladstone say that we have "a 
n&tural base for the greatejit continuous ewv^wft s^-^^ot 
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established by mau;"' and well may the Elnglisli premier 
add: "And the distinction between continuous empire 
and empire severed and dispersed over sea is vitaL" ' 
With the exception of Alaska our territory ia compact, 
atid though so vast, is unified by railways and an mi- 
equaled system of rivers aud lakes. The latter, occupy- 
ing a larger area than Great Britain and Ireland, art" 
said to contain nearly one-half of all the fresh water 
on the globe. We are told that east of the Rocky 
Mountains we have a river-flow of more than 40,000 
miles (I.e., 80,000 miles of river-bank), counting no 
stream less than a hundred miles in length; while Eu- 
rope in a larger space has but 17,000 miles. It is esti- 
mated'-' that the Mississippi, with its affluents, affords 
35,000 miles of navigation. A steamboat may pass up 
the Mississippi and Missouri 3,900 miles from the Gulf 
—"as far as from New York to Constantinople."' 
Thus a "vast system of natural canals " carries our sea- 
board into the very heart of the continent. 

But what of the resources of this great empire which 
makes so brave a display on the map? Alaska is capa- 
ble of producing great wealth, but not including ttus 
territory, the area of the UfljJ(ed-Stat^,, .tuaording to.tbs.- 
CSB5WS~^T.i§§iii ig^-^f"!™ ' ^gyarP ""'^ According to 
the smallest estimate I have ever seen (and doubtless too 
small), we have ^.500.000 souarp m ,i\? ff . P. E ^aMf Iflll'^- 
China proper, which, according to the latest estimates, 
supports a population of 383,000,000,< has an area of 
1,897.999^ square miles, or considerably less than one- 
haJf of ours not including Alaska. The Chinese are 
essentially an agricultural people. This vast population, 
therefore, draws nearly all of its support from the soil. 
The mountains of China occupy an area of more than 
300,000 square miles, and some of her plains are barren. 
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Jt would seem, then, that our arable lande, taking the 
lowest estimate, are in excess of those of China, by some 
hundreds of thousands o£ squai-e miles. The fact, there- 
fore, that Chinese agriculture feeds hundreds of miliions 
ought, certainly, to be suggestive to Americans. 

The area of the United States, excluding Alaska, is 
equal to that of Great Britain and Ireland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, and 
European Turkey, together with that of Palestine, 
Japan and China proper (see map). These countries 
have a population of nearly or quite 650,000,000, and 
their aggregate resources are probably not equal to those 
of the United States. The crops of 1871), after feeding 
our 00,000,000 inhabitants in 1880, furnished more than 
1^83,000,000 bushels of grain forexport. The com. wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, buckwheat and potatoes— that is, the 
food crops, were that year produced on 105,097,750 acres, 
or 104,216 square miles. But that is less than one-ninth 
of the smallest estimate, of our arable lands. If, there- 
fore, it were all brought under the plow, it would feed 
450,000,000 and afford 2,554,000,000 bushels of grain for 
export. But this is not all. So excellent an authority 
as Mr. Edward Atkinson says that where we now sup- 
port 50,000,000 people, "one hundred million could be 
sustained without increasing the area of a single farm, 
or adding one to their number, by merely bringing our 
product up to our axmrage standard of reasonably good 
agriculture; and then there might remain for export 
twice the quantity we now send abroad to feed the hungry 
in foreign lands." If this be true (and it will hardly be 
questioned by any one widely acquainted with our waste- 
ful American farming), 1,600,000 square miles of culti- 
vated land— less than one-half of our entire area this 
side of Alaska— are capable of feeding a population of 
1)00,000,000, and of producing an excess of 5,100,000,000 
bushels of grain for exportation; or. if the crops were all 
consumed at home, it would feed a population one-eighth 
larger; viz., 1,012,000,000. This corresponds very nearly 
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with results obtained by an entirely different process 
from data afforded by the best scientific authority.^ It 
need not, therefore, make a very severe draught on 
credulity to say that our agricultural resources, if fully 
developed, would sustain a thousand million souls. 

But we have wonderful wealth under the soil as well 
as in it. From 1870 to 1880 we produced *746,(H3.7!)2 of 
the precious metala, and diu-ing the nine succeeding 
years, $735,377,000; while the entire product from 1849 
to 1889, inclusive, was *3,730,077,152.* The United States 
now raises one-half the gold and silver of the world's 
supply. Iron ore is to-day mined in twenty-three of our 
states. A number of them could singly supply the 
world's demand. Our coal measures are simply inex- 
haustible. Enghsh coal-pits, already deep, are being 
deepened, so that the cost of coal-minitig in Great 
Britain is presumably increasing, while we have coal 
enough near the surface to supply ua for centuries. 
When storing away the fuel for the ages, God knew the-i 
place and work to which he had appointed us, and gave | 
to U8 twenty times as much of this concrete power as to 
all the peoples of Europe. Among the nations, ours is/ 
the youngest— the Benjamin— and Benjamin-like we 
have i-eceived a five-fold portion. Surely "Ho hath not 
dealt so with any people." Our mineral products are of 
uneqiialed richness and variety. The remarkable in- 
crease from 1870 to 1880° placed us at the head of the 
nations. In 1880 our mining industries exceeded those of 
Great Britain three percent., and were greater than those 
of all continental Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, 
Mexico, and the Britinh Colonics collectively; while 
in 1888, the total mineral product of the United Kingdom 

' Sw Enoynlopeditt BrilaQnloa. Vol. 1. p, TIT. 
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was $389,601,385' and that o£ the United States was 
$591,1T2,7S!5^; and as yet, we have hardly begun to de- 
velop the.9e resources. Thousands of square railea of 
mineral wealth he wholly uutoitehed. 

Let us glance at our manulactui-es, present and pro- 
spective. Our fli-at great advantage is found in our 
auperabounding coal. Our second lies in the fact that 
we have our raw material at hand. EnKland must go at 
least 3,000 miles for every cotton boll she spins; we raise 
our own. And mills are now being built in the South 
which manufacture the cotton where it is gi'owu. We 
produce also the wool, the woods, the hides, the metals 
of every sort, all that is required for nearly every va- 
riety of manufacture. The remaining advantage which 
crowns our opportunity is the quality of our labor; 
American operatives being, as a class^ the most ingen- 
ious and intelligent in the world. Inventiveness has 
come to be a national trait. The United States Govern- 
ment issues four tiniea as many patents as the English. 
Prom the Patent Office in Washington there were issued, 
during 1889, 21,518 patents. At the International Elec- 
trical EKpoaition in Paris, a few years ago, five gold 
medals were given for the greatest inventions or dis- 
coveries, all of which came to the United States. The 
Mechanical World, of London, says that the United 
States has the best machinery and tools in the world ; 
-JranA Mr. Lourdelot, who was sent over here a few years 
since by the French Minister of Commerce, saye that the 
superiority of tools used here, and the attention to de- 
tails too often neglected in Europe, are elements of dan- 
ger to European industries. Herbert Spencer testifies 
that, "beyond question, in respect of mechanical appli- 
ances, the Americans are ahead of all nations." ' The 
fact of superior tools would alone give us no small ad- 
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I vantage, but the posseaaiou of the best machinery ini- 
phes much more; viz., that we have also the best 
mechanica in the world. 

In close competition, any one of the three advantages 
enumerated ought to insure supremacy, provided labor 
were as cheap here as in Europe. The coincidence, then, 
of these three great essentials of manufactures, each in 
such signal measure as to constitute together a triple ad- 
vantage, ought to offset the difEei-ence in the price of 
labor, and with favorable liigislation ultimately deliver 
over to us the markets of the world. Already have we 
■won the first rank as a manufacturing people, our prod- 
ucts in 1880 having exceeded even those of Great Britain 
i by $629,000,000. So soon is Mr. Gladstone's prophecy, 
' uttered a few years ago, finding its fulfillment. Speak- 
ing of the United States, he said : ' ' She will probably 
become what we are now, the head servant in the great 
household of the world, the employer of all employed, 
because her service will he the most and ablest." And 
it is interesting to note not only our position, but our 
rate of progress. While the manufactures of France, 
from 1870 to 1880, increased $233,640,000, those of 
Germany *liy.340,000, and those of Great Britain 
$661,440,000, those oE the United States increased $997,- 
040,000.' Moreover, the marked advantages which we 
now enjoy are to be enhanced. While England's eoal is 
growing dearer, ours will be growing cheaper, and the 
development of our vast resources will greatly increase, 
and hence cheapen, raw materials. 

And while our manufactures are growing, our markets 
are to be greatly extended. Steam and electricity have 
mightily compressed the earth. The elbows of the na- 
tions touch. Isolation— the mother of barbarism— is 
becoming impossible. The mysteries of Africa are being 
laid open, the pulse of her commerce is beginning to 
beat. South America is being quickened, and the dry 
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bones of Asia are moving ; the wann breath of the Ninfe- 
teonth Century is bi-eathing a living soul under her ribs 
of death. The world is to be Christianized and civilized. 
There are about 1,000,000,000 of the world's inhabitants 
who do not enjoy a Christian civilization. Two hundred 
millions of these are to be lifted out of savagery. Much 
hufi been accomplished in this direction during the past 
seventy-five years, but much more will be done during 
the next fifty. And what is the process of civilizing but 
the creatipg of mure and higher wantsl Commerce fol- 
lows the missionary. Five hundred American plows 
went to Jhe native Christians of Natal in one year. The 
millions of Africa and Asia are some day to have the 
wants of a Christian civilization. The beginnings of 
life in India demand tll2,(K)0,000 worth of iron nmnufact- 
ures, and |l<W,i)00,000 worth of cotton goods in a single 
yeai'. DiU'ing the last 'thirty years her foreign trade has 
nearly quadrupled. What will be the wants of Asia a 
century hence? A Christian civilization performs the 
mira<;le of the loaves and fishes, and feeds its thousands 
in a desert. It multiplies populations. A thousand civ- 
ilized men thrive where a hundred savages starved. 
What, then, will be the population and what the wants 
of Africa, a century hence? And with these vast conti- 
nents added to our market, with our natural advantages 
fully realized, what is to prevent the United States from 
becoming the mighty workshop of the world, and our 
people "the hands of mankind! " 

If it is not unreasonable to believe that our agricul- 
tural resources alone, when fully developed, are capable 
of feeding 1,000,000,000, then surely, with our agricul- 
tural and mining and manufacturing industries all fuUy 
developed, the United States can sustain and enrich such 
a population. Truly has Matthew Arnold said; " Amer- 
ica holds the future." 
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Wealth-produdng land went of the Mississippi, not 
lucludlng AlaskB or minenl loniU, l,S3O,000 square 




of the HiBslssippl, 900,(100 sqimre miles. 
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^B WESTKBK SCPREHACY. ^^M 

^H "Imbter felt as if I were out of doors before!" ex- ^^M 
^1 claimed a New Englander, as ho stepped off tlie cart< ^^M 
^H west of the Mississippi, for the first time. ^H 
^H The West is chai-acterized by largeoess. MountoinB, ^^M 
^H rivers, railways, ranches, herds, crops, business trans- ^^M 
^^m actions, ideas ; even men's virtues and vices are cyclopean. ^^M 
^^M All seem to have taken a touch of vaattiess from the ^^M 
^^p mighty boi-izon. Western stories are on the scime large ^^M 
^^f scale, so large, indeed, that it often takes a dozen east- ^^M 
^H em men to' believe one of them. They have a secret ^^M 
^^L suspicion that even the best attested ace m&£AM. <»£4|,- ^H 
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gerationa, which, pritrked by invest igatiou, would burst, 
leaving behind a very small residuum of fact. It will be 
necessary, therefore, to giauce rapidly at the resourcea 
of the West, in order to show that it will eventually 
dominate the East. And by "the West" I mean that 
portiou of the country lying west of the Mississippi, not 
iucluding Alaska, unless so specified; for, though that 
territory has vast resources which will some day add 
much to our wealth, the national destiny is to be settled 
this side of Alaska. 

Of the twenty-two states and territories west of the 
Mississippi only thi-ee are as small as all New England. 
Montana would stretch from Boston on the east to Cleve- 
land on the west, and extend far enougli south to include 
Richmond, Va. Idaho, if laid down in the East, would 
touoh Toronto, Can., on the north, and Raleigh, N. C, 
on the south, while its southern boundary line is long 
enough to stretch b-um Washington City to Columbus, 
O. J and California, if on our Atlantic seaboard, would 
extend from the southern line of Massachusetts to the 
lower part of South Carolina; or, in Europe, it would ex- 
tend from London across France and well into Spain. 
New Mexico is larger than the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, The greatest measurement of 
Texas is nearly equal to the distance from New Orleans 
to Chicago, or from Chicago to Boston. Lay Texas on 
the face of Eui-ope, and this giant, with his head resting 
on the mountains of Norway (directly east of the Orljney 
Islands), with one palm covering London, the other 
Warsaw, would stretch himself down across the king- 
dom of Denmark, across the empires of Gennany and 
Austria, across Northern Italy, and lave his feet in the 
Mediterranean. The two Dakotas might be carved 
into a half-dozen kingdoms of Greece; or, if they were 
divided into twenty-six equal counties, we might lay 
down the tAvo kingdoms of Judah and Israel in each. 

Place the 50,000,000 inhabitants of the United States in 
1880 all in Texas, and the population would not be as 
dense as that of Germany, Put them in the Pakotas, and 
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the population would not be as dense as that of ICugland 
and Wales. Place thein in New Mexico, and the density 
of population would not be as great as that of Belgium. 
Those 50,000,000 might all have been comfortably sus- 
tained in Texas. After allowing, say 50,000 square miles 
for "desert," Texas could have produced all our food 
I crops in 1879— grown, as we have seen, on IU,315 square 
] miles of land— could have raised the world's supply of 
I cotton. 12.000.000 bales, at one bale to the acre, on 19,000 
I square miles, and then have had remaining, for a cattle 
I range, a territory larger tliau the State of New York. 
1 Place the population of the United Stal«s in I89U all in 
[ Texas, and it would not be as dense as that of Italy ; and 
[ if it were as crowded as England, this one state would 
' contain 189,000,000 souls. 

Accoimting all of Minnesota and IjOuisiana west of the 
[ Mississippi, for convenience, we have, according to the 
2,115,135 square miles in the West, and 
F 654,865 in the East. That is, for every acre east of the 
I Uississippi wehavenearly twoandahalf westof it. But 
[ what of the " Great American Desert," which occupied 
I BO much space on the map a generation ago! It is 
\ nomadic and elusive ; it recedes before advancing civili- 
I zation like the Indian and buffalo which once roamed it. 
I There are extensive regions, which, because of rocks or 
lava-beds or alkali or altitude or lack of rain, are unfit 
for the plow ; but they afford much of the finest grazing 
country in the world, much valuable timber, and min- 
eral wealth which is euormoua. Useless land, though 
much in the aggregsite. is far less than is commonly sup- 
posed, and in comparison with wealth-producing lands 
is almost insignificant. Tlie vast region east of the 
Bocky Mountains, though once the home of the " Great 
American Desert." really contains very little useless 
land. Weliave all heard of the " Bad Lands" oftheDa- 
kotas, but they couipi-ise only about 75.000 acres out of 
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94,528,000 in the two states, and eveu these landB, are an 
excel leu t Rtock-range. Mr. E. V. Smalley says': "Cat- 
tle conie out of the Bad Lands in the spring as fat as 
though they had been stall-fed all winter." The United 
States Survey oi'-G«neral says: "The proportion of wa*te 
land in the territory (Dakota), owing to the absence of 
Bwamps, mountain ranges, overflowed and sandy traets, 
is less than in any other state or territory in the Union." 
There are 20,000 square miles of " Bad Lands " in North- 
western Nebraska, rich in wonderful fossils, hut econom- 
ically worthless. It is often said that the Kansas 
lands near the Colorado border are alkaline; but Profes- 
sor Mudge, State GJeologist, says that, in fifteen years of 
exploration, he has found but two springs containing 
alkalies, and has never seen ten acres of land in one 
place which has been injured by it. There is perhaps as 
little waste land in Kansas as in Ulinois. The " Staked 
Plain " of Texas is sometimes spoken of as a desert; but 
a Texan writer, who has lived there for years, says of it ; 
" While it is true that this vast teri'itory which we are 
describing is mainly a grazing country, it is also true 
that it abounds in fertile valleys and rich locations of 
large extent, which are as well watei'ed and as fertile as 
any in the nation." That portion of the " Staked Plain " 
which is mountainous is rich in minerals. 

Driven from the plains east of the Rocky Mountains, 
the " Great American Desert" seems to have become a 
ftigitive and vagabond on the face of the earth. It 
was located for a time by the map makers in Utah, but 
being persecuted there, it fled to Arizona, Nevada and 
Southern California. I do not mean to imply that there 
are no waste lands in Utah. Portions of the territory 
worthless as some of its people. There are some 
deserts, one west of the Great Salt Lake, which contains 
several thousand square miles: but the Surveyor-Gen- 
'ralof the Territory says: "Notwithstanding the opin- 
ion of many who deem our lands 'arid, desert, and 
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worthlesH,' these same lands, under proper till^e, pro- 
duce forty to fifty bushels of wheat, seveiity to eighty 
buehels of oats and barley, from two hundred to four 
hundred bushels of potatoes to the acre, and fruits and 
vegetables equal to any other state or territory iu quan- 
tity and quEility." ' Thero are vast tracts which oannot 
be irrigated, but even such lands are not necessarily 
without agricultui'al value. Arizona has been consid- 
ered a waste, and undoubtedly much laud there is arid 
and irredeemable; but, on the other hand, tbei-e is much 
also which is wealth-producing. Gen. J. C. Fremont, 
who, as Governor of the Territory for several years, hjid 
'exceptional facilities for gaining information, in his 
official report in 1878, said: "So far as my present/ 
knowledge goes, the grazing and farming lands com- 1 
prehendanareaequal to that of theStatoof NewTork."! 
And a writer in Harper's Magazine for March, 18S3, 
says: "It is estimated by competent authority that, 
with irrigation, thirty-seven per cent, can be re- 
deemed for agriculture, and sixty per cent, for pastur- 
age."" Certain it la that when the Spaniards first visited 
the territory, in 1536, they found ruins of cities and ir- 
rigating canaLs, which indicated that it was once densely 
populated by a civilized race which subsisted by agricul- 
ture. 

There is more barren land in Nevaiia than in any 
other state or territory of the West. The wealth of the 
state is not agricultural or pastoral, but mineral. Never- 
theless the Surveyor-General of the State says: "In our 
sage-brush lauds, alfalfa, the cereals, and all vegetables 
flourish in profusion where water can be obtained, and 
the state is speedily becoming one of the great stock- 
raising states of the Union." Below the Grand CaQon 



■A resldunt of Huh writes me UiaC be baa ncTer lieari] ot mote i 
twenty-etelit buBliela ot wlipat or (ortj-flve of oata to tho qltb, 

' From all the InConuBtfoa I cjan gather, this latter estiimite apams tc 
too larire. In mj compulation of the valuahlo lands of tho Weal, page 
bare called 36,700 square luilee In Arizona, nearly one r[uurter 
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of the Colorado, with Nevada and Cahf«.»riiiii on the west 
and Arizona on the east, is a region of great aridity. 
Ht're date-pahns, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, figs, 
sugar and cotton flourish where water can be applied, 
and '* ultimately a region of country can be irrigated 
larger than was ever cultivated along the Nile, and all 
the products of Egypt will flourish therein." i 

The area in which occur, here and there, most of the 
worthless lands of the West, is pyramidal in shape, the 
base extending along the Mexican line into Texas, and 
the apex being found in the northern jxirt of Idaho. 
That is. the proportion of useless lands decreases as you 
go north, until it seems to disappear entirely before 
reaching the Northern Pacific Railway. Mr. E. Y. 
Smalley, who. in the siunmer of 1SS2, traveled the line 
of that road before its completion, writes -: ''The whole 
country traversed through the northern tier of terri- 
tories, from Eastern Dakota to Washington, is a habit- 
able region. For the entire distance every square mile 
of the country is valuable either for farming, stock-rais- 
ing, or timber-cutting. There is absolutely no waste land 
l>etween the well-settled region of Dakota and the new 
wheat region of Washington Territory. Even on the 
tops of the Rocky Mountains there is good pasturage ; 
and the vast timber belt envelopmg Clark's Fork and 
Lake Pc-nd d'Oreille, and the ranges of the Cabinet and 
Cceur d'Alene 31ountains is more valuable than an 
equal extent of arable land." 

Much of the Rocky Mountain region is still imsur- 
veyed. In the absence of exact knowledge, therefore, 
we must i*ely on the estimates of Survey or-Genentls, 
<^lovemoi"s. and others who have had opportimities to 
form intelligent opinions conct : r.ing the available lands 
of the West. In some cases official npiTts of surveys 
have afforded accurate information ; but in most it has 
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beeii iiLfossary to rely on eatimates whiiih pretond to In; 

I oiily approximately correct. I behove they are temper- 

' ate. According to these estimates, the region west of 
the Mississippi embraces 783,000 equare miles of aiable 
lands, 645,000 ot grazing lands, 400,000 of timber lands, 

I and 286,000 square miles which are useless, eJtcept so 
far as they are mineral lands. In weighing these tlgiires 

I several considerations should be borne in inind. 

. Generally speaking, thosfe best acquainted with the 
"West make the largest eatiinatea of its resources and 

I have the most faith in its future. 

2. Laud often appears worthless which experiment 
proves to he fertile. For instance, the " Great Columbia 
Plains" of Eastern Washington. The soil, which varies 
from one foot to twenty feet in depth, is, except in the 
bottom lands, a very light-colored lonm, containing an 
unusually large percentage of alkalies and fixed acids. 
A few years ago, sowing wheat on that soil would have 
been deemed throwing it away; but the experiment 
resulted in a revelation ; viz.. that these 14,000,000 acres 
of peculiar soil are probably the best wheat fields in all 
the world. Other illustrations equally striking might be 
given. Rev. A. Blanchard, who is well acquainted with 
£aet Wyoming and Colorado, writes: " Nothing is more 
BUiprising than the materiiil for supporting a population 
which continues to be developed in all this region of 
mountain and plain, which, twenty years ago, was con- 
sidered ail inhospitable desert, capable of supporting 
nothing but Indians." 

, Barren lands are often rendered fruitful. Fre- 
quently all that a sterile soil needs is treatment with 

I soma mineral which Nature haa deposited nearby; and 
water makes most of our western deserts blossom ae the 

I rose. In 1883, twelve Ai-tesian wells were sunk in Tulare 

I County, California, with astonishing results. They 

[ were found to flow from 200,000 to 1,500,000 gallons 
daily; and where once were barren plains, the fields 
a succession of vineyards, orchards, and wheat 

^'flelds. Since then many of theaa wefe \va.-^ft 'Niwsi. 
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Miluk in Arizona, Nevada. New Mexico ;in'l C'-ilorada 
UllinmU-Iy uiuuntain turreute will be utilued for irri- . 
gatioQ hy Dieans uf greui reservoirs at)d canalH. J 
-Already uiom tluin tt,OOC,000 acres have been redeemed! 
by HUch uieaim and are now under Liiltivation. Major I 
J. W. Powell, Director of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
liaw been engaged for more than twenty years in investi- 
gatiug the resources of the West and has commanded 
the best facilities /or acquiring scientific knowledge of J 
that region. This highest authority eays: ' " Arid lands f 
are not lands of famine, and the smmy sky is not a J 
firmament of devastation. Conquered rivers are better 1 
servants than wild clouds. The valleys and plains of 1 
the far West have all the elements of fertility tliat soil ' 
can have Abundant water and abundant sun- 
shine ai-e the chief conditions for vigorous plant growth, 
and tliat agriculture is the most successful which best 
secures these twin primal conditions; and they are 
obtained in the bighest degree in lands watered hy 
Hti'eanis and domed by clear skies. For these reasons 
the arid lands are more productive under high cultiva- 
tion than humid lands. The wheat fields of the 
desert, the com fields, the vineyards, the orchards and 
the gardens of the far West far surpass those of the 
East in luxuriance and productiveness. .... The arid 
lands of the West .... are the best agricultural 
lands of the continent." 

The total area of arid lands in the United States is 
1.331,151 square miles, of which some 258,000 square 
miles are timbered lands. Much of the arid region is 
rich iji mineraiw and much of it affords fine pasturage, 
while about 120,000,000 acres are capable of being 
redeemed for agriculture by inigation. Major Powell 
says, " It has been fully demonstrated that the redemp- 
tion of these lands is profitable to capital and labor." 
When the watera are stored in the mountain lakes, and 
the canals are constructed to rarry them to the lands 

' TS«Cen(iirttorM«roli, 18». 
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below, a system of powers will be developed unparalleled 
a the history of the world. Here, then, factories eau be 
established, aud the rivers be made .to do the work ot 
fertilization, and the violence of mountain torrejits can 
be transformed into electricity to illumine the villages, 
towns, and cities of all that land.'" 

It should be remarked that the rainfall seeuis to be 
increasing with the cultivation of the soil. And it is 
worthy of note that what i-ain there is usually falls in 
those months when it is most needed, and that there is 
little or none dui'ing harvest. 

i. The arable lands in the Rocky Mountains are 
mainly in valleys, which, like basins, have gathered the 
detntus of the mountains for ages. The soil is there- 
fore very deep and strong, yielding much more than 
the same area in the East; and in the Southwest two 
crops a year from the same soil are very common, so 
that this land is equal to twice or three times the same 
ftrea in the East. " Eiperiments in California, Nevada, 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona and other in-igatiug countries, 
show that eighty acres of irrigated land properly culti- 
vated far exceed in productive capacity 160 acres 
watered by rainfall."' 

S. Tlie above estimate of arable lands in the WcRt does 
not include the timber lands, a large proportion of which 
is of the finest quality. Of the 400,000 square miles of 
timber, 46,000 are in Texas, 2B,000 in Arkansas, and 
26,000 in Minnesota. A large proportion of the whole is 
in the Mississippi valley, and a good deal of the remain- 
■ der is on fine soil, so that it is reasonable to infer that 
100,000 square miles or more of tbis timber land would 
be arable, if cleared. Moreover, much of the 646.000 
square miles of grazing land will prove to be arable. 
We may, therefore, expect the arable binds of the West 
ultimately to i-each OOO.OWI square miles, and perhaps 
1,000,000. 
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fi. A muMiiitmMm pnrtkin of the BSl^K Bqnare niles 
«aMt (if lb«< MiMMHippi is not arable-. In Kew Sigfaod, 
Kvw Vfyrk iuifi Penuflvlt-aota. tb«re are M.iOO aqnare 
niibii f^ tinJmpravMl laaAm.^ Itisa (air inferciKethat in 
tlNr (>|i| HtAtm where land ha» kmg be«ii in demand, so 
itiij'ti Wfujlrt oiA reninin ttnimpinved nukes geneially 
llH?tfinlrl» rif im|injvenM.fit. Tlirougboat the many 
tiiinintAtn niriK'-Hi.iflhceittirR Appalachian system, there 
iti iiiiR-h wHiAi: UnU aod more that w not arabla In the 
timnuK (it any nxatA data it would eeem from the facta 
Junt tfivvn, lliut there must be not leas than 50,000 or 
•0,000 wjuara mileM of wairte land east of the Mississippi, 
and twico OK luuch that is not fit for the plow. This 
Tffdunm tiw nraltli! lands i>f the East to about 700,000 
W|iiarn nilk'H an against 7MR,000 in the West, with the 
prolmble r-ventiml ajldition Uj th'T latter of one or two 
liuiidrixl thoiiMand more For evcrj- acre in the East, 
bad iiM Willi aH Kood, tlierc is another in the West capa- 
ble of prixlncin;; rixKl; anil in iuldition, a timber area of 
4IK),I)Ml Htiimro niili^, not including the magnilicent tim- 
bof l/mdK of Alafkii, which William H. 8eward said 
would ono day make that territory the ship-yar<l of the 
world. And licmdi-s all this, the Wcet has grazing lands 
BD.IJIKi Mi|uan< miles broader than the total area of all the 
Boutlii-rn HfalJ's I'list of thii Miaeissippi. In 1B80 there 
wi-roln the Went, 81,211, (MM) head of Hve stock, and those 
viiHt plnlntl arn iirot)ably capable of sustaining several 
' tlmopi that nuinlmr. The West, therefore, has 1,830,000 
Kllinro miles of uncful land mot including mineral lands) 
ngnltiHt SOO.IMN) in the East, iiioro than twice as much. 

Nor have wo finiahed our inventory of western wealth. 
Its mineral resources an* simply inexliaiistible. The 
precious niotnlw have been found in most of the states 
and territories of our Western Empire. From the dis- 
covery of gold to June 30. 1881, California produced 
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$1,170,000,000 of that metal. The annual product is now 
froia eighteen to twenty-flve millions. Fi-om 1863 to 
1880, Idaho pi'oduced $90,000,000 of gold and Hilver, and 
Montana from 1861 to 1879. not less than $162,000,000. 
In twenty years, Nevada produced ^448,545,000 of the 
precious metals. The production of Colorado, during 
the twenty-foiu- years pi-eceding 1883, was JlG7,000,000. 
lut-put for 1882 was $27,000,000, In wealth-pro- 
ducing power a single rich mine represents a great 
a of arable land. For instance, the Comstock Lode, 
in 1877, produced $37,01)2,252. Those twelve insignificant 
looking holes in the side of the mountain yielded more 
wealth tliat year than 3,890,000 acres planted to corn the 
same year. That is, those few square rods on the sur- 
face in Nevada were as large as all the com fields ol 
New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
. Wisconsin aud Minnesota, collectively. Rocky Moun- 
tain wealth, penetrating thousands of feet into the earth. 
corapensatee for large areas of barren surface. The agri- 
cultural resources of a country do not now as formerly 
determine its possible population. To-day, easy trans- 
portation makes regions populous and wealthy, which 
once were uninhabitable. Even if a blade of grass could 
not be made to grow in aU. the Hocky Mountain states, 
that region could sustain ll)0,0(M),000 souls, provided it 
has sufficient mineral wealth to exchange for the prod- 
uce of the Mississippi vidiey. Quartz mines have been 
known in the Rockies for years, which could not be 
worked without heavy machinery. The inner chambers 
of God's great granite safes, where the silver and gold 
have been stored for ages to enrich this generation, are 
fastened with time locks, set for the advent of the rail- 
way. The projection of railway systems into the 
mountains will rapidly develop these mines. For the 
year ending May 31, 1880, the United States produced 
SS tons 724 pounds (avoirdupois) of gold, and 1,090 tons 
398 iwunds of silver. "These huge figures may bo 
better gra.«ped, perhaps, by considering that the gold 
represents five ordinary carloads, while a train of 109 
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freight cars of the ufoial capacity would be required to 
trauitport the silver. " ' The total out-put of the precious 
metala for 1889 was |37,44(;,000 or nearly *33, 000,000 more 
than in 1880. 

But the precious metals constitute only a small part of 
the mineral wealth of the West. It has upwards of 300,- 
UU(I square miles of coal measure, thirty-eight times the 
area of all the cool fields of Greiit Britain. Excepting 
Minnesota, coal has been found in every state and terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi. And not one is without 
iron. California has superior ores. The iron of Oregon 
is equal to the very best Swedish and Russian metal. 
Wyoming has immense deposit*. The supply of Utah is 
enormous. It ie found in some form in every county of 
Missouri. Iron Mountain and Pilot £nob are estimated 
to contain 500,000,000 tons of the finest ore. There are 
great masses of iron in Texas, probably equal in quantity 
and quality to any deposit* in the world. Lead is found 
in all the states and territories of the West, except Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, and the Indian Territory. In many 
of them the ores are rich and abundant. The lead-pro- 
ducing area in Missouri is over 5,000 square miles. The 
product of that state in 1877 was over 63,000,000 pounds. 
Nebraska and Kansas alone are without copper. Rich 
ores and native metal abound in what aeem ineshausti- 
ble quantities. The deposits of salt are without compu- 
tation. Besides salt springs and lakes which yield great 
quantities, there are beds of unknown depth covering 
thousands of acres. Sulphur also is exceedingly abim- 
dant. In Idaho there is a mountain which is eighty-flve 
per cent, pure sulphur. A deposit in Louisiana, equally 
pure, is 132 feet thick. Nevada haa borax enough to sup- 
ply mankind. In Wyoming there are lakes in which 
the deposits of sulphate of soda are from ten to fifteen 
feet in thickness, and almost chemically pui-e. Qypsiun 
abounds. Texas has the largest deposits known in the 
world, — " enough to supply the imivei-se for centuries," 
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The Colorado Eiver of Texas cuts its way through moun- 
tains of solid marble. In many parts of the Rocky 
Mountains thei'e are the hni^st building stoneB, granite, 
sandBlone and marble, of all possible colors and shades, 
without end. It would be tii-esome simply to enumerate 
the valuable minerals which swell the undeveloped 
wealth of the West. 

Her unrivaled resources together with the unequalod 
enterprise of her citizens are a sure propheey of superior 
wealth. Already have some of these young states out- 
stripped older sisters at the East, as is seen by the follow- 
ing statement of wealth per caput according to the as- 
sessed valuation of property in 1880: 

In South Carolina $11U In KaiiBaB.... SlSl 

"Illinnia S» "Minnesota 330 

"New York 6Sfl '■California 674 

From 1880 to 1890 the assesfied valuation of property in 
these four states east of the Miesiasippi increased twenty- 
seven per cent, while that in the four western states in- 
creased one hundred and seven. The aggregate increase 
of the former was $1,008,000,000; that of the latter, 
tl, 16(1,000, 000.' The West is destined to surpass in agricul- 
ture, stock-raising, mining, and eventually, in manufact- 
uring. Already appears the superiority of her climate, 
which Montesquieu declares " je the most powerful of all 
empires, and gives guaranty alone of future develop- 
ment." Every advantage seems to be hers save only 
greater proximity to Europe, and if the East coiimurnds 
Buropean commei'ce, the Golden Gate opens upon Asia, 

I and is yet to receive 
an 
ciJ 
Ed 
th 



and send her argosies to all the porta of the broad Pa- 
cific, 
Beyond a peradventure, the West is to dominate the 
With more tlian twice the room and resources of 
the East, the West will have probably twice the popula- 
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tion and wealth of the East, together with the superior 
power and influence which, under popular goverument 
accompany them. The West will elect the executive 
and control legislation. When the center of population 
crosses the Mississippi, the West will have a majority 
in the lower Rouse, and sooner or later the partition of 
her great territories, and probably some of the statee,' 
will give to the West the control of the 13enal«.' When 
Texas is as densely peopled as New England, it is hardly 
to he supposed her millioDS will be content to see the 63,- 
000 square miles east of the Hudson send twelve senators 
to the seat of government, while her territory of 263,000 
sends only two. The West will direct the policy of the 
Government, and by virtue of her preponderating popu- 
lation and influence will determine our national charac- 
ter and, therefore, destiny. 

Since prehistoric times, populations have mosed_Btea^- 
ilywffltward. as De Tocqueville said, "aa if driven hy 
themighty hand of GoiL" And following theii' migra- 
tions, the course of empire, which Bishop Berkeley sang, 
has westward taken its way. The world's scepter passed 
from Persia to Greece, from Greece to Italy, from Italy 
to Great Britain, and fi-om Great -Britain the scepter is 
to-day departing. It is passing on to " Greater Britain," 
to our Mighty West, there to remain, for there is no fur- 
ther West; beyond is the' Orient. Like the star in the 
East which guided the thi-ee kings with their treas- 
ures westward until at length it stood still over the 
cradle of the young Christ, so the star of empire, rising 
in the East, has over beckoned the wealth and power of 
the nations westwanl, until to-day it stands still over the 
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ci*adle of the young empire of the West, to which the 
nations are bringing their offerings. 

The West is to-day an infant, but shall one day be a 
giant, in each of whose limbs shall unite the strength of 
many nations. 
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CnAPTKR IV. 

I»KIlirJ4. — IMMKlllATION. 

ToMTidAL optimiHin iH ono of iho vices of the American 
punpln. Tlu^HMH a i>opiilar faith that **God takes care 
cif <'liildn»ii, fnolH, and the United States." We deem 
(lUi'HrlvoH a (^lioHfM) ))oople, and incline to the helief that 
Mu^ AhnlKl^ty Htands j>1(hI|j:(mI to onr prosperity. Until 
witliin a fow y(MirH prohahly not one in a hundred of our 
populiition liMH i^vor quoHtionod the Rocurity of our 
I'lilnro. Such tiptinuHUi \h ns wnsclcss aH possiniisni is 
I'nillih'HH. 'riuMnu^ irt iw foolJHh as the otlicr is wicked. 

ThuUKlnfuI wum hoo \^ov\\h on our national horizon. 
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vfiMy^^e.! not with all nt thtmi. hut 



Amnrina, im thu ^»r^l\ nf prnTniap tr. nil thn wnrlii. 
ia the dtwtinntinn nf thn Hiost n-iimrkahlo iiiiyi-ftHfin 

ich we l)[avB fl^y fftOTt^ti - During the last ten 
years we have suffered a peaceful uivasiou by au army 
more than four times as vast as the estimated nuinbei' 
of Goths and Vandals that swept over Soiithem Europe 
and overwhelmed Rome. During the past huudi-ed years 
fifteen milUon foreigners have made then* homes in the 
United States, and three-nuartera of thorn, have come 
since 1850, while 5,248,0(10 have arrived since 1880, A 
study of the causes of this great world movement indi- 
cates that perhaps as yet we have seen only beginnings. 
These controlling causes are threefold. 1. The attract- 
ing influences of the United States. 2. .The expellent 
influences of the Old World. 3. FaclUtiee for travel, 

1. The atti-acting influences of the United States. We 
have already seen that for every one inhabitant in 1880 
the land ia capable of sustaining twenty. J Ehia lar^eneas 
of room a nd opportunity constitutes au. urgent invitation 
to the crowded peoples" of Europe. The prospect of pro- 
prietorship in the soil is a powerful attraction to the 
European peasant. In England only one person in 
twenty is an owner of land; in Scotland, oneintwenty- 
flve; in Ii-oland, one in seventy -nine, and the great ma- 
jority of land-holders in Great Britain own less than one 
acre each. More than three-fifths of the United King- 
dom is in the hands of tlio landlords, who own, each 
one, a thousand actes or inore.i One man rides in a 
straight line a huadred miles on his own estate. An- 
other owns a county extending across Scotland. A 
gentleman in Scotland a few years since, appropriated 
three hundred square miles of land, extending from sea 
to sea, to a deer forest, evicting many famihes to make 
room for the deer. "Scotland official figures show that 
one-third of the families live in a single room, and more 
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tbau aaolher tbii-d in only two i-oonis. " ' What luusl 
free land meau to such a penpk-f 

This, moreover, is t he jaml of plenty . The following 
table,' giving the average auioinit of food amiually con* 
sumod per inhabitant, ehows how much better tho peo- 
ple of tbe United States are fed than any people of 
Europe. All kinds of grain,iu-e includeil, as frhat is fed 
ti) catllo serves ultunateiy to produce foot! for the popu- 
lation. Potatoes are estinutl«d as grain, at the iiite of 
four bushels to one of wheat. 



I 
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(lemittoj- an 9L51 SiralBn and Norway laos S| lO 
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tl rent Britain SaM 110,10 
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John Kae 6ay8 that in Prussia, nenrly one-half of the 
population have to live on an amiiial income ot $105 to 
a famOy. Is it strange that they look longingly toward 
the United States? 

Immigration ri ses and falls with our prosp erity . A 
financial <Ti8i8 here operates at once as a ctiecki hut 
numteis increase ag-.iin with the revival of business. 
We shall have, as heretofore, an occasional el-ash, fol- 
lowed by commercial depression, but it can hardly be 
questioned that the development of our wonderful re- 
sources will insure a high degree of material prosperity 
for many yeara to come. And the brightening blaze of 
our riches will attract increasetl inimigratiou. Equal 
rights also and free schools are operative. We expend 
for education nearly six times as much, per caput, as 
Europe, Parents know that their children will have a 
better chance here, and come for their sake. These 
facts are becoming more widely known in other landa. 
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Eveiy finvigner who coiiios to us and wina auccess, aa 
luoHt of them do under more favorable couditioue, be- 
i^omes an advertiser of our laud; he strongly attracts 
hia relatives and friends, and very likely sends theiu 
money for their paesage. Our consul at Frankfort 
wTitea: "Not less than one-half of the German emi- 
grants to the United States emigrate by the advice and 
assistance of frieuda risiidii^ there." Says Prof. R. 
M. Smith,' "The Inmau Steamship Company has 3500 
agents in Europe, and an equal niunber in this country, 
selling prepaid tickets to be sent to friends and relatives 
of persons already here in order to provide them with pas- 
sage." Of course other companies piiraue a like policy. 

2. The expellent influences of Europe, Social or polit- 
ical upheavals send new waves of immigration to our 
shores. A glance at the situation shows that the pros- 
pect for the nest fifteen or twenty years is not pacific. 

France. The French are fickle. From the Revolution 
down to I'WJi "n?r political- r%ime had continued for 
twenty consecutive years. The fact, therefore, that the 
Third Republic has survived this period, which seems to 
constitute the necessary political probation of a French 
government, is a favorable augury of its permanence. 
Boulangisin expressed whatever dissatisfaction existed in 
various classes, with the republic ; and its utter collapse 
justifies the hope that the French will enjoy a settled gov- 
eriunent for yeai-s to come. And if the Republic becomes 
permanent, which now seems likely, it will operate as a 
constant thorn in the sides of European monarchies, by 
stirring up popular discontent. 

Ghermany. The Revolution of 1848 showed that the 
German people, always lovers of freedom, had grasped 
the principles of civil hberty; but it also showed that 
they had no practical knowledge of self-government. 
Puring those forty-two succeeding years of increasing 
acquaintance with (Jur free institutions, their love of 
liberty has been grooving, but in the science of self-gov- 

> EmigraUou uid Imuiigralion, p. 46. 
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omment tliey liave gained uo oxporience. Germany 
presents the anoiDnly of n modem industrial civilization 
under a medieval military government; a people char- 
acterized by a strong love of independence, ruled by an 
emperor who says, "Those who oppose me, I dash to 
pieces." Such a condition can hardly be one of stable 
equilibrium. Whether this young ruler is capable of 
adapting himself and his government to modem condi- 
tions remains to be seen. Meanwhile, eniigi-jition will 
probably inci-ease with popular dissatisfawtion, which 
latter is indicated by the rapid growth of socialism. 

During the last twelve years, nearly three-quarters or 
a million of German subjecta have emigrated to the 
United States, and the number is not likely to decrease 
under increasing burdens. A few years ago, a member 
of the Reichstag exclauned : "The German people have 
now but one want— money euough to get to America." 

Austria. Immigration from this quarter shows a 
marked inci-ease; and the Minister of War calls for a 
considerable addition to the army, which will involve an 
increased expenditure of 80,000,000 or 100,000,000 florins. 

Italy. ' The Itahana are worse fed than any other peo- 
ple in Europe, save the Portuguese, The tax-collector 
takes thirty-one per cent, of the people's earnings! 
Many thousands of small proprietoi-s have been evicted 
fi'om the crown-lands because unable to pay tho taxes. 
The burden of taxation has become intolerable. Not- 
withstanding the industrial advance made by Italy 
from 1870 to 1880, the national debt increased so much 
more rapidly that the nation was $800,000,00(1 poorer in 
1880 than t«n years before. For the financiid year end- 
ing in 1888 there was a deficit in the national treasury of 
57,000,000 lire; and for the two years ending in 1890 tho 
budget estimates showed a deficit of 348.0U(),W)0 lire. 
Growing population and increasing taxation are result- 
ing in increased emigration. The total number -of emi- 
grants, which in 1884 was U7,000, had incrwised in 1888 
to 290,000. At present this stream is mercifully being 
1 large measure to South America, but our 
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portioii of it tends to iucrease, and Italy, pressed by 
want aa severe as that of Irelsmd, may yet send a like 
flood upon U8. 

BiiBBia. The throne of the Czar stands on ft volcano. 
Alexander III. seems fully committed to imperialism, 
and the Eevolutiouists are fully dL'termiued that the 
poople shall assist in the work of goveniment. Tliey 
ai-e wholly unrestraiiied by any religious sL-ruplee, 
and do not hesitate to sacrifice themselves as well as 

t their enemies in the execution of their plana. "The 
Government may continue to arrest and hang as long an 
it likes, and may succeed in oppreseing single revolution- 
ary botlies. . . . But this will not change the state 
of things. Sevolutionista will bo created by events; by 
the genei'al discontent of the whole of the people ; by the 

1 tendency of Russia toward new social forms. An entire 
nation cannot be suppressed." ' The utterly lawless 
warfare of the Nihilists natxirally prevents the Czar 
from making any conceseions, while his arbitrary and 
oppressive acts deepen popular discontent. Apparently, 
the repressive policy of the Government and popular 
agitation will serve each to intensify the other, until 
there results a spasmodic convulsion throughout Russia. 
And revolution in Russia means increased emigration. 
Great Britain. There is much popular discontent in 
the United Kingdom, which will increase as England 
loses her manufacturing supremacy. The late Mr. Faw- 
cett says* that local expenditure, if it increases during 
the next quarter of a centurj- as during the last, will ex- 
ceed that of the Imperial Government. Local authorities 
raise 1(200,000, (NK) a year for local purposes, and have an 
annual deficit o£ |100,0no,000, which is met by borrowing. 
Local indebtedness increased from $165,000,000 in 1867 to 
jeoo,000,000 in 1884. In 1880 the amount of mortga.ge on 
landed property in Great Britain and Ireland was 58 per 
cent, of its full value. Thomas Hughes says: "Wo 
'^ 
1891. 
: 
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niay dt«|ii8(i the present advocat*^ of social lietnucraey, 
and make light of their sayingB and doings; but 
there ia no man who knows what ie reutly going on in 
England but will admit that thore will have to be a 
lus reckoning with them at no distant day." There 
is but one Gladstone, and he is an old man A writer in 
The British Quarterly' says: "The retirement of Mr. 
Gladstone will be the breaking up of the great deep in 
English poUtics." And social und political disturbances 
in Great Britain mean increased emigi-ation. , 

The pj-ogrese of civilization is in the direction of popu- 
lar government. All kings and their armies cannot 
reverse the wheels of human progress. I think it was 
Victor Hugo, who, with prophetic ear, heard a European 
of some coming generation say; "Why, w^e once had 
kings over here ! " AH tho races of Europe will one day 
enjoy the civil Uberty whichnow seems the peculiar birth- 
right of the Anglo-Saxon. De Tocc|nevjlle, whom Mr. 
Gladstone calls the Eiimimd Burke of his generation, 
said he regarded the prt^ress of democratic principles in 
government as a providential fact, the result of a divine 
decree. Matthew Arnold, after his last visit to America, 
speakingof the republican form of government, said: "It 
is the only eventual form of government for all people." 
Great revolutions, then, are to take place in Europe, 
why not within the next twenty-five yeai-s — some of 
themi And judging the futiue by the past, they will 
not be peaceful. The giant is blind and gi-inding in his 
prison house, howbeit his locks are growing, and we 
know not how soon he may bow himself between the 
pillaifi of despotism. 

Besides the gi-eat political revolutions which may rea- 
sonably be expected within a generation, men are fear- 
ing the tremendous conflict of arms which General Von 
Moltke has seen for years pending "like the sword of 
Damocles," and which he and many others regard as 
inevitable. Silent, biit profoimd influences are at work 
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to n'\'is(i the iiinp of Euntpo. The common people are 
learning to I'ead, antl history and poetry kindle piitnot- 
ism. With the growth o£ popular intelligence, the iden- 
tity of language and of blood is exerting an increasing 
influence, and the fragments of nationalities, long since 
dismembered and thought dead, are seeking each other 
like the dry bonea in Ezekiel'a vision, to be followed by 
a resurrection of the old national spirit and life. The 
Eastern question of to-day springs from the fact that 
many fragments of different races, held together only 
by the arbitrary bond of force, Eire seeking a rearrange- 
. ment based on a common origin and language. It looks 
as if this tendency would sooner or later disturb the ex- 
isting balance of power, and so precipitate a great, and 
perhaps general, conflict. 

In preparation for this crisis each nation is seeking to 
outdo its rivals. The following table ' indicates in some 
measure what a European war might mean : 



CO.™ 


PsiOB-FixmNQ. 


w„-..™. 


A^L^BB.™. 


Austria^ 
Hungary, 


323,000 


1,631,000 


4,000,000 


France, 


555,000 


3,600,000 


3,750,000 


Germany, 


493,000 


2,832,000 


3,000,000 


Italy, 25,%()()0 


588,000 


2,705,000 


Russia, 


814,000 


1,715,000 


7,511,000' 


Total, 


2,439,000 


8,666,000 


21.026,000 
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Of course rcadiueBS for war is something relative. 
Whatever its army tnay he, ft nation beconiea ill-pre- 
pared as Boon as its enemy ia better prepared. Hence 
the ever-increasing equipment and the growth of mili- 
tarism, which, as Mr, Gladstone says, " lies like a vam- 
pire over Europe." 

In Continental Europe generally the beat years of all 
able-bodied men are demanded for military duty. Ger- 
mans must be seven yeai-e in the army, and give three of 
them to active service; the French, nine years in the 
army and five years in active service; Austriann, ten 
years in the army and three in active service; Bussians, - 
fifteen years in the army and six in active service. 
When not in active service they are under certain re- 
sti-ictions. In addition to all this, when no longer mem- 
bers of the army, they are liable to be called on to do 
military duty for a period varying from two to five 
years. This robbery of a man's life, together with the 
common expectation that war must come sooner or 
later, will continue to be a powerful stimulus to emigra- 
tion' ; and the ' ' blood tax " which is required to support 
these millions of men during unproductive years is 
steadily increasing. While aggregate taxation de- 
creased in the United States, from 1870 to 1880, 9.16 per 
cent., it increased in Europe 28.01 per cent. The in- 
crease in Great Britain was 30.17 per cent. ; in France, 
36.13 per cent. ; in Russia, 37.83 per cent. ; in Sweden and 
Norway. 50.10 per cent,; in Germany, 57.81 per cent. 
And while the burden of taxation is so heavy and so 
rapidly increasing, the public debts of Continental 
Europe are making friglitful growth. They increased 
71.76 per cent, from 1870 to 1880, since which time they 
have been enlai-ged by nearly three thousand million 
dollars and now reach a total of f20, 680,000,000, entailing 
an ajmual burden of *1,000,000,000 for interest, Thecost 

' "During IST'iand 1873, which weregiKiil years for Uio working cdosses oC 
GenoBDy, there nem not la^s than 10,000 prouesaes ftniiunlly for evMiim ot 
military duly by emtgration." Profogsor Smith's EmlBTfltlonaudlmmigra- 
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of government rose fifty per cent, from 187B to 1885. it 
exiating tendoncioa continue a quarter of a century 
longer, they are likely to proeipitate a terrible tiniincial 
catastrophe and perhaps a great social crisis. Moreover, 
the pressure of a dense population is increasing; 33,2SS- 
000 souls having been added to the population of Europe 
during the ten years preeeiiing 1680. Europe could 
send lis an unceastug sti-eam of 2,000,000 emigrants a 
year for a century, and yet steadily increase her popula- 
tion. 

We find, tliorefore, the prospect of pohtical commo- •l 
tions, the fear of war, the thumb-screw of taxation I 
given a frequent turn, and a dense population becoming I 
more crowded, all uniting their influence to swell Euro- j 
pean emigration for years to come. 

3. Facilities of travel are increasing. From 1870 to 
1880, 39,857 miles of railway were built in Europe, only 
two thousand less than in the United States during the 
same period; and from 1880 to 1888 there were 26,478 
miles built. Tlius, interior populations are enabled 
more easily to reach the seaboard. Instead of a long 
and tedious passage by sailship, the steamer lands the 
immigrant in a week or ten days. We find that steam- 
ships, in a single year, make 741 trips from nine Euro- 
pean ports to New York, and 144 from other ports of 
Europe, And some of these ships carry upwards of a 
thousand steerage passengers. Improvements in steam 
navigation are making the ocean passage easier, quicker 
and cheaper. In 1825 the cheapest passage from Europe 
to America was about iflOO. Now the rates from conti- 
nental ports to New York are from $23 to $36. Steerage 
passage from Hamburg to New York has been as low as 
seven dollars,' There are great multitudes in Europe 
who look westward with longing eyes, but who do not 
come, only because they cannot gather the passage 
money and keep aoul and body together. The reduction 
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of raU«, eveu a fow doUars, iiiiike;^ Aiiiiu'lca ptieciiljlu tu 
itdded thousands. 

The threefold inQuencee, therefore, which regulate 
uumigratiun all co-operate to increuse it aud indicate 
that'for years to come thia great " gulf -stream of hu- 
manity " with here and there an eddy, will flow on with 
a rising flood. 

Furthermore, labor- 8av(iig__uMichiiiiirs_Ji8g. .eBtergd 
U£ioa_a^mpaignof worldJKidscoQaua^t, Thia fact will 
render stifl more operative each of the three classes of 
influences enumerated above. Wherever man labors 
labor-saving machinery is destined ultimately to go; and 
the people of the United States are to make most of it 
for the world. We have mountains of bvau and inex- 
haustible measures of coal, together with a genius for 
invention. In fifty-three years, 1837-1883, our Patent 
Office has issued 449,938 patents. Already are we send- 
ing our niachinea over the civilized world. And what 
doesthia mean? Sending a machine to Europe that does 
the work of a hundred men, temporarily throws a hun- 
dred men out of employment. That machine is useful 
because it rendei-s useless the skill or ati-ength of a hun- 
dred men. They cannot easily, in a crowded population, 
adjust themselves to this new condition of things. The 
making of this machinery in the United States increases 
the demand for labor here, and its exportation decreases 
the demand for labor in the Old World. That means 
immigration to this country. We are to send our labor- 
saving machinery aroiind the globe, and in a sense, 
equivalents in bone and muscle ai-o to be sent batik to 
us. 

In view of the fact that Europe is able to send us six 
times as many immigrants during the next thirty years 
as during the thirty ycai-a past, without any diminution 
of her population, and in view of all the powerful influ- 
co-operating to stimulate the movement, is it not 
reasonable to expect a rising tide of immigration unless 
Congress takes effective nie-asnres to check it? 

The Tenth Census gave our tiitnl foreign-born popula- 
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tionas li,fi7H,9i3; l)ut we nmsL not forget their ehildren 
of the first genei-ation, wlio, as we shall see, present a 
mogp_ aerigua. . problem than their p^as atei^lhE immi- 
granta. This class numbered m 1880, 8,276,053, making 
a total population of nearly 16,000,000 wliiuh waa foreign 
by birth or parentage. 

We are not yet informed by the Eleventh Census 
what is the present foreign-bom population. But know- 
ing what it waa in 1880 and knowing what immigration 
has been since then, we can estimate it approximately. 
If the death rate among the foi-eign-bom population was 
the same from 1880 to 1890 as from 1870 to 1880 and if 
the same percentage returned to Europe, that population 
now numbers 9,590,000; and if the proportion of foreign- 
born to those of foreign-parentage is the same now as in 
1880, our population which is foreign by birth or parent- 
age numbers 31.385,000, or 33.94 per cent, of the whole.' 

So immense a foreign element must have a profound 
influence on our national life and character. Immigra- 
tion brings unquestioned benefits, but *hese do not con- 
cern our argument. It complicates almost every home 
missionary problem and furnishes the soil which feeds 
the life of several of the most noidoiis growths of our 
civilization. I have, therefore, dwelt at somis length 
upon its future that we may the more accm'ately meas- 
ure the dangers which threaten us. 

CJonsider briefly the moral and poUtical influence of 
immigration. 1. Influence on morals. Let me hasten 
to recognize the high worth of many of our citizens 
of foreign birth, not a few of whom are eminent in the 
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calciilBleil to alimiilstf imniitcratioQ Uie 
vnulil very likely rench BOn.OlH) which waa in round numbers tbe Immigra- 
tion to ISK. The annual average tot the post len years has been SS4,H0a, 
Immigration for the next ten years, If unrestrained byaflnanciaJ panic or 
hOBtile legifllaljoii, mlBhl: \k iarRe enough la ralBB the average for ttie 
twenty years to 800.000, bul the very general feeling of opposi 
Btrlcled Immigration, whleli has oianifegtecl ilself hi recent 
doubUeBB lead Congresa to talte action which would restrlet It before it 
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pulpit and in all the learned profesaiouB. Many come li) 
us in full sympathy with our free iiiatitutioua, and desir- 
ing to aid us in pronioting a Cbi'iBtiau civilization. 
But no one knows better than these same intelligent 
and Christian foreigners that they do not represent the 
f* inaea of immigrants. The typical immigrant is a 
\ European peasant, whose horizon has been narrow, 
. whose moral and religious training has been meager or 
false, and whose ideas of life ai'e low. Not a few 
belong to the pauper and criminal classes. ' ' Fi-om a late 
report of the Howard Society of London, it appears that 
' seventy-four per cent, of the Irish discharged convicts 
have found their way to the United States.' '' ' " Every 
detective in New York knows that there is scarcely a 
ship landing immigrants that does not bring English, 
French. Gei-nian, or Italian 'crooks.""' Moreover, 
immigration is demoralizing. No man is held xipright 
simply by the strength of his own roots; his branches 
interlock with those of other men, and thus society is 
formed, with aU its laws and customs and force of 
public opinon. Few men appreciate the extent to 
which they are indebted to their surroundings for the 
strength with which they resist, or do, or suffer. All 
this strength the emigrant leaves behind liira. He is 
isolated in a strange laud, perhai>8 doubly so by reason 
of a strange speech. He is transplanted from a forest 
to an open prairie, where, before he is i-ooted, he is 
smitten with the blasts of temptation. 

We have a good deal of piety in our churches that will 
not bear transportation. It cannot endure even the 
, slight change of climate involved in spending a few sum- 
mer weeks at a watering place, and is commonly left at 
home. American travelers in Europe often grant them- 
selves license, on which, if at home, they would frown. 
Very many church -merabere, when they go west, seem 
to think they have left their Christian obligations with 
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their church-membership in the East. And a consider- 
able element of our American-burn population are aji 
parently under the impression that the Ten Command- 
ments are not binding west of the Missouri. le it 
strange, then, that those who come from other lands, 
whose old associations are all broken and wlioae reputa- 
tions are loft behind, should sink to a lower moral leveU 
Across the sea they suffered many restraints which are 
here removed. Better wages afford larger means of self- 
indulgence; often the back is not strong enough to bear 
prosperity, and liberty too often lapses into Hcense. Our 
population of foreign extraction is sadly conspicuous in 
our criminal records. This element constituted in 1870 
twenty per cent, of the population of New England, and 
furnished seventy-five per cent, of the crime. Tliat is, it 
was twelve times as much disposed to crime as the 
native stock. The hoodlums and i-oughs of our cities 
are, most of them, American-born of foreign parentage. 
Of the 681) discliarged convicts who applied to the Prison 
Association of New York for aid, during the year ending 
June 30, 1888, 442 were born in the United States, 
against 238 foreign-born; while only 144 repoi'ted native 
pai-entage against 536 who reported foreign parentage. 

The Rhode Island Work-house and House of Correc- 
tion had received, to December 31, 1883. B,202 persons on 
commitment. Of this number, fifty-two per cent, were 
native-bom and seventy-sir per cent, were bom of 
foreign parentage.' Of the 182 prisoners committed to 
the Massachusetts Reformatory for Women in 1880-81, 
eighty-one x^r cent, w^ere of foreign birth or parentage. 
While in 1880 the foreign-bom were only thirteen per 
cent, of the entire popiilation, they furnished nineteen 
per cent, of the convicts in our penitentiaries, and forty- 
three per cent, of the inmates of work-houses and houses 
of correction. And it must be borne in mind that a very 
large proportion of the native-born prisoners w^ere of 
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fui-oiyii pareiitage, and this foreign- bui-u element, whilo 1 
it constituted less tiiau one-seventh of our papulation. I 
Eui-niehed more than one-third of our paupers, and five-f 
eighths of our suicides. 

Moreover, immigration not oiUy furnislies the gi-eater J 
portion of our criminals, it is also serioudy affecting the] 
morale of the native population. It is disease and not J 
health which is contagious. Most foreigners bring with \ 
them coutiuental ideas of the Sabbath, and the result is | 
Badly maiiif est in all oui- cities, where it is being trans- L 
formed fi-om a holy day mto a holiday. But by far the I 
most effective instrumentality for debauching popular 1 
morals is the liquor traffic, and this is chiefly carried on I 
by foreigners. In 1880, of the "Traders and dealers in 1 
liquors and wines,'" (I suppose this means wholesale I 
dealer) sixty-thi-ee per cent, were foi-eign-born, and of 
the brewei-s and maltsters eeventy-flve per cent, while a 
large proportion of the remaiuder were of foreign parent- 
Jige. Of saloon-keepers .gbout sixty per cent._ Tsei-o 
foreign-boni, "while many of the remaining forty per 
ceiS. of these corrupters of youth, these wtstern Arabs, 
whose hand is against every man, were of fori'ign ex- 
traction. 

2. We can only glance at the political aspects of im- 
migration. As we have already seen, it is immigration 
which has fed fat the liquor power; and there is a liquor 
vote. Immigration furnishes most of the victim§„af 
Mormonisni; and there is a Mormon vote. Immigration 
is the strength of the Catholic church ; and there is a 
Catholic vote. Immigration is tlie mother an(I niirae of 
American socialism; and there i a to be asocialist vote, 
immigration tends strongly to the cities, and gives to 
them their political complexion. And there is no more 
serious menace to our civilization than our i-abble-ruled 
cities. These several perils, all of which are enhanced by 
immigration, will be considered in succeeding chapt<?i-8. 

Many American citizens are not Americanized. It is 
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as imfortimate as it is natui-al, that foreigners in this 
uoionlry should cherish their own language and peculiar 
customs, and carry theii- nationality, as a distinct factor, 
into our politics. Imniigration has ci-eated the ' ' Gor- 
man vote" and the "Irish vote," for which politicians 
bid, and which have already been decisive of state elec- 
tions, and might easily determine national. A mass of 
men bnt little acquainted with our institutions, who will 
act in concert and who are controlled largely by their 
appetites and prejudices, constitute a very paradise for 
demagogues. 

We have seen that i mmigr ation is detrimental to pop- 
nlH.rmiiralR. It has a like influence upon popular intel- 
ligence, for the percentage of illiteracy among the 
foreign^born population is thirty-eight per cent, greater 
than among the native-bom whites. Thus immigration 
complicates our moral and political problems hy swelling 
our dangerous classes. And as immigration will prob- 
ably increase more rapidly than the population, we may 
infer that the dangerous classes will probably inci-ease 
more rapidly than hitherto,' It goes without saying. 
that there is a dead-line of ignorance and vice in everj' 
republic, and when it is touched by the average citizen, 
free institutions perish; for intelligence and virtue are 
as essential to the hfe of a republic as are brain and heart 
to the life of a man. 

A severe strain upon a bridge may be borne with nafety 
if evenly distributed, which, if concentrated, would ruin 
the whole structure, Thei-e is among our popidation of 
alien birth an unhappy tendency toward aggregation. 
which concentrates the strain upon portions of our so- 
cial and political fabric. Certain r|uarters of many of 
are, in language, ciistoms and costumes, f«- 

intially foreign. Many colonies have bought up lands 



a 1881) the population Increased S0,06 per cent. Dniing the 
ume period Elie number of i^rlminals increased St,^ peropnt. In IflGO, there 
wereMOpriminBrBtfievBrymilHon of the population; In 18flO, there were fdK 
to eaeh millinn: in ISTO, there were BS3, and In ISSrt, there were 1109. Tiiai 
III, In thirty ;eani the pro[>artIon of crimlnalB InereaHrd rmirfold. 
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audsoset themselves apart from Aiin^ricaniziiig 
dices. In 1845, New GlaruH, in soutberii Wiseonain, ■^ 
settled by a colony of i08 persons £roin one of tlie c 
tODS of Switzerland. In 1880 they mmibered 1,060bou1s; 
and in 1885 it was eaid. " No Yankee Uvea within a ring 
of BIX milea round the first built dug-out." This Helve- ] 
tian settlement, founded three years before Wisconsifl 
became a state, has preserved its race, its language, its'! 
woiTBhip, and its customs in their integrity. Similar col-'l 
onies ai-e now being planted in the West. In some caeesw 
100,000 or 200,000 aci-es in one block, have been pui^J 
chased by foi-eignera of one natiouahty and religionfj 
thus building up states within a state, having different! 
languages, different antecedents, different religions, dif-T 
ferent ideas and habits, preparing mutual jeEdousies, and.j 
perpetuating i-ace antipathies. In New England, convea- J 
tiona are held to which only French Canadian Catholics'! 
are admitted . At such a convention in Nashua ii 
attended by eighty priests, the following mottoes were B 
displayed: "Our tongue, oui' nationality, 
ligion." " Before everything else let us remain French." | 
If our noble domain were tenfold larger than it is, 
w^ould still be too small to embrace with safety to ( 
national future, little Germanics hei-e, little Scandina- I 
vias there, and little Irelands yonder. A strong eentrEil- , 
ized government, like that of Rome under the Csesara, J 
can control heterogeneous populations, but local self-gov- T 
emment implies close relations between man and man, i 
measure of sympathy, and, to a certain extent, commu- 1 
nity of ideas. Our safety demands the assimilation of j 
these sti-ange populations, and the process of atisimilation I 
will become slower and more difficult as the proportion J 
of foreigners increases. 

/ When ive consider the influence of immigration, it ia 1 
by no means reassuring to reflect that so large a sharg, I 
of it is pouring into the formative West. Already is the | 
proportion of foreigners in the territories from two to 1 
three times greater than in the states east of the Missis- 
aippi. In the East, institutions have been long estab- \ 
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I'lished aoii are, therefore, lusN easily modified by foreign 
' influeD<;o, but in the West, where iiistitutiona ai-e forma- 
tive, that intiuence is far more powerful. We may well 
Hsk^-aud with special reference to the West — whether 

t hia in-nwBBp in| r imTni gTnt.iiln is tO foraignize US, or we 

H TP t.n A mo rin.i,TiizH it,. 7 Mr. Beecher Once said, "When 
the Hon eate Bin ox, the ox becomes lion, not the lion, ox." 
The illustration would be vory neat if it only illustrated. 
The Hon happily has an instinct controlled by an unfail- 
ing law whieh determines what, and when, and how 
much he shall oat. If that instinct should fail, and he 
should aome day eat a badly diseased ox, or should very 
m.uch over-eat, wo might have on our hands a very sick 
lion. I can even conceive that under such conditions 
the ignoble ox might slay the king of beasts. Foreigners 

^are not coming to the United States in answer to any 
appetite of ours, controlled by an unfailing moral or 
political instinct. They naturally consult their own in- 
terests in coming, not ours. The hon, without being 
consulted as to time, quantity or quality, is having the 
food thrust down his throat, and his only alternative is, 
digest or die. 



Koiiiaii Calliolic Population in New Mexico, Arizona, 
rtahfWyoiiiin^, Dakota. Montana, Idaiio and Wash- 
iui^UMi, ill IXHO, Coiiii»an'(l with the Entire Blember- 
sliip of all Kv&l^l:^^\U'u\ Churches. 
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CHAPTER V. 



I»KRILS. —ROMANISM. 



The perils which threaten the nation and peculiai'ly 
menace the West demand, for their adequate presenta- 
tion, much more space than the iiaiTow limits of this 
work allow. We can touch only salient points. 

ROMANISM. 

Tliere are many who are disposed to attribute any fear 
of lloman Catholicism in the United States to bigotry 
or childishness. Such see nothing in the character and 
fittitude of Konianisin that is hostile to our free institu- 
tions, or find notliinj; portentous in its growth. T^et us, 
then, first, (compare s<»m<* of the fuinlamental juinciples 
of our free institutions with thos<* of the Roman Cathrilic 
church. 
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I. file Declaration of Iiuiepentleace ti-achfs Papular 
St jpereigittv . It aiti/itlMt " goiiernments derwe fhetrjust 
powers frutn the coimeut of the governed. " Kuiuiui Cath- 
olic doctripe invetits the Pope with auuraiaa aoverei p^ty. 
In " Esftftys on Huligion and Literature," edited by Arch- 
bishop Manning. IRt!?, we read, p. 416; " Moreover, the 
right of deposing kings is inherent in the supreme sover- 
eignty which the Popes, as vicegerents of Christ, exer- 
cise over nil Christian nations." 

In Art. VI., Sec. 2 of the Constitution we find : " This 
Cmwfitution aT^d the laws of the United States which 
s/tall be made in pureiiauce thereof .... shall be tlie 
supreme laiv of the land." The Canon Law of the 
Church of Rome is eaaentiaily the constitution of that 
church, binding upon Roman Catholics everywhere. 
The bull, " Pastoralia Regiminia," published by Benedict 
XIV, , is a part of the Caaou Law and deci-eea that those 
who refuse to obey any " commands of the Court of 
Borne, if they be ecclesiastics, are ipso faeto suspended 
from their orders and offices ; and, iC they be laymen, 
are smitten with excomntuuicafion. " . 

The bull Unam Sanctam of Boniface VIII., which is 
also a part of tiie Canon Law. and acknowledged by 
'Cardinal Manning as an "Article of Faith," says; "It 
is necessary that one sword should be under another, 
and that the Je»iT)oral authority should be subject to th e 
Bpifitual power. Aud thus the prophecy of Jeremiah is 
fulfilled iu the chui-ch and the ecclesiastical power, 
' Behold, I have set thee over the kingdoms, to root out, 
and to pull down, and to destroy, and to throw down, to 
build and to plant!' Therefore, if the earthly power go 
astray, it must be judged by the spiritual power; but if 

I the spiritual power go astray, it must be judged by God 
alone. Moreover, we declare, say, define, and pronounce 
tt to be altogether necessary to salvation that every 
human creature should bo siibject to the Roman Pon- 
tiff."' Bishop Gihnour, of Cleveland, Ohio, in his Lenten 
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Letter, March, 1873, said: " Nntionalitioa must bo Buboiv 
dinate to religion, and we must learn that we are 
o,licB_fii-g6.aiiii citiztjua.next. Gpd is abo ve man, and tha ^ 
churcb^abosB th« at»te." 

Here is a distinct issue touching the highest allegiance I 
of the Roman Catholic citizens of the United States, " 
whether it is due to the Pope or to the constitution aiutfl 
the laws of the land. In his Syllabus of EiTors, Proposi- 1 
tiun 42, issued December 8, 1804, Pius IX. said: 
error to hold that, In the case of conflicting laws be- | 
tween the two powers, the civil law ought to prevail."^ 
The reigning pontiff, in an encyclical issued January 10, i 
1890, says: " It is wrong to break the law of Jesua Christ I 
in order to obey the magistrate, or under pretence of civil I 
rights to transgress the laws of the church."* Again 1 
Leo XIII. says: " But if the laws of the state are openly I 
at vai-iance with the law of God— if they inflict injury I 

upon the church or set at naught the authority of 1 

Jesus Christ which is vested in the Supreme Pontiff, f 
then indeed it becomes a duty to resist them, a sin ti^l 
render obedience. "' * 
r' We must not imagine that the two spheres, religiousl 
5 and secular, are so distinct as to prevent all conflict of 1 
i,jiuthorities. Why does Pius IX. say that it is an error 1 
to hold that, " In the case of conflicting laws between 1 
the two powers, the civil law ought t6 prevail," unless J 
there is some possibility of conflict? Says Mr. Q-ladstone:* 
"Even in the United States, where the severance be- i 
tween church and state is supposed to be complete, a ] 
long catalogue might be drawn of subjects belonging to ■ 
the domain and competency of the State, but also unde- 
niably affecting the government of the Church ; such as, 
by way of example, marriage, burial, education, prison J 
discipline, blasphemy, poor-relief, incorporation, 
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main, religious endowments, towb of celibacy, and 
obedience." The Pope might doclai-e that any or all of 
tbeee are " things whiL^h lielong to faith and morale '' or 
" that pertain to the discipline and government of the 
church," ovor which mattere the Vatican Coimcil de- 
creed hiui to be posaeasod of ' ' all the fulness of supreme 
power.'" 

The word "morals " is (iwite broad enough to overlap 
politics. Cardinal Manning says:^ " Wliy should the 
Holy Father touch any matter in politics at all? For 
this plain reason, bocause politics are a part of iiioralB. 
. . , , Politics are murals on the widest scale." Leo 
XIII. in his encyclical of Jauuary 10, 1890, declares that 
" politic a . . . ■ «?^ insepa.ral}l]/.I>ituad^p-li:ii.b.Jil£jitm8 
of morality and religious duties,"' This declaration is 
etc caiAecfra and, therefore, "infallible," the end of con- 
troversy to all good Roman Catholics. It renderw every 
utterance which the Pope may hereafter make concern- 
ing politics abaolntely binding on the conscience of 
every Romanist, at the peril of salvation. This is per- 
haps the most important word that has coDie fi'om Borne 
since lft7U when the Vatican Council " put the top-stone 
to the pyramid of the Roman hierarchy." Not that 
papal interference in politics is anything new in doc- 
trine* or practice, biit it has often been denied, and 
Roman Ctitholics commonly profess entire loyalty both 
to the civil power and to the Pope, thus implying that 
the two spheres, secular and religious, are quite distinct ;, 
while moderate Romanists have sometimes expressly 
said; "We will take our religion but not our politics 
from Rome." It is, therefore, of the highest importance 
that we have here a perfectly clear and irreversible 
declaration, which no good Roman Catholic -will dispute, 
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that politics is not /toeuihly or hicideutally bill "inaep- I 
arably." bound up with morality and religiou. That ia, 'I 
the connection between the two spheres is ueceasary, and 1 
the Pope has " full and supreme power " over iwlitics as 1 
one of the " things which belong to faith and morals;" 
and he who deuies tiiia must rest under the " anathema \ 
sit" of the Vatican Council.' 

Said Vicar-General Preston, in a sermon preaiihed 
in New York. January 1, 18S8, "Every word that Leo 
speaks from his high chair is the voice of the Holy 
Ghost and must be obeyed. To every Catholic heart |,B 
comes no thought but obedience. It is sjiid that politics VJ 
is not within the province of the church, and that the 
church has only jurisdiction in mutters of faith. You 
say, "I will receive my faith from the PontilT, but 
I will not receive my politics from him.' T 
assertion is disloyal and untruthful. . . . Y"" must 
not think as vou choOBe: vnu ninst think n.s rjntholirs 
The man who says, ' I will take my failli fi-om Peter, but 
I will not take my politics from Peter,' is not a true 
Catholic. The Church teaches that the supreme Pon- 
tiff must be obeyed, because he is tlie vic^r of the 
Lord. Christ speaks through him." The claims of 
the Ultramontanes are quite logical. Christ is King of 
kings and Lord of lords. His right to i-ule is absolute 
and his authority unlimited. If, now, Clirist has a vice- 
gerent on earth, if there is a vicar of God among men, 
^ia sovereignty is absolute, his authority unlimited. 
The Roman Catholic must, as Leo XIIl. says, = render 
as "perfect submission and obedience of will to the 
Church and the Sovereign Pontiff, as To Gt>D himselk." 
He who would divide the authority of the Pope, accept a 
part and reject a part, is as poor a Romanist as he is 
logician. If, then, as Vicar-General Preston says, such 
a man " ia not a true Catholic, " how can a " true Catho- 
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lic"bea loyal citizen! He can lie such only until some 

riBOs wliicb compels him to choose between the 
twomaeters. And aa an eminent writer has aaid: ^ "Wo 
can BcaiiiS hope that the time will not come when our 
Catholic fellow citizens will be put to the strain of elect- 
ing between the allegiance due to the state and that due 
to the church " 

Oardui U Mann g m h a reply to Mr Oladntone naj a 
That the c vd alleg an e of no man s uj Imi t*d a d 
therefore the c vd allep; ance of aU men who bel eve i 
Grod or are p; verued bv consc ence s m that flense 
div ded I th s sense ai d m no other can t he 8 I 
w th truth that tlifl. ci_ t alleg nee of Ca,thj]4C» la 
d_jslBd^ T s 8 tl e 1 e^t inswer th-vt ca be made 
b t t s not deq ite Of o se tl e civil ailoK ance of 
no mat s ahsol telj nl ti ted If d vine and human 
laws are n onfl t we urI t to obey &od rather than 
man B t j st here appe. -a the ridical difference -j 
bet V n R n C th i Fi t<-Bti t Th e latter / 

a 1 Ho nud m'li s Z 

If IE ffie A 
Meat w th the— ^ 
\V u 1 e tl r onati 

tut onal gua a toes of re! g us I birty) o fie hebevea 
that tl e> are his tnderstnud ug may bo mforn ed hia 
consc ence m iv be enlighte ed 1 o is it t bertj t change 
his views. And even if he di>es not, be stands alone, 
and cannot possibly he a menace to the peace of society. 
tKh Ri-.niot.jg^.^ oa the other hand, a ccepts the 'ffjll gf 
God, as inferprefed_ 6j^<fte Poj)a_wbo. as we have seen, 
claims that his sphere afauthority is "inseparably 
bound up " with that of the civil government and who, 
therefore, cannot he disinterested. If now, the require- 
ments of government are inconsistent with the will of 
the Pope, the Roman Catholic is not at liberty to. weigh 
the Pope's judgment, to try hia commands by his own 
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roiiscieiicf and tht' Word of Gioii— to do this would be I 
lo beoome a rroteetaiit. Ther e ca n be iio appeal to b^ I 
■easoii or coiiwience, the decision is final and hie duty I 
abHoliite. And, moreover, he stands not alopo, but wjtl^ I 
niaiiXJmlliuiiaraore,.who are bound by the most dread- f 
I'ul penalties t o act iis one man in ohe t lience to the will nf I 
" 1 iu disregard of the laws of tha ■ 
t o very possible nuttace to the " 
peace of society. 

If it seems to any that I have exaggerated (he anr- 1 
render of reason and conscience retjuired of a ^ 
Boman Catholic, weigh these words of Cardinal Bellai> ] 
mine, one of the moat celebrated theologians of the 
Boman Church: "If the Pope should err by enjoining 
vices or forbidding virtues, the Church would be obliged 
to believe vices to be good and vu-tues bad, unless it 
would sin against conscience." ' 

The revised Statutes of the United States declare: — 
" The alien seeking citizenship must make oath to »■«- 
nounce forever all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign 
prince, potentate, state or sovereignty, in particular that 



eToted biH Lenten I 
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m tbe inerniDC; at the 
(BBlianniuBl "draws the absurd and even Maaphemc 
wmOd rtsnlt from such a denial of hfs thesis." Does the Bishop forget that 
Uiewliatf ron.-e of a rrduclio ad obiurdHm lies in tJie necetiils of tbeae- 
quenaal Of course the absurdity of the conolusloa does not proio theah- 
"iirdllyof the pn-inlae imlesa the ona folloira neceasarily from the other. 
The arRIIrnent of BelUrmfne has nn force wlUi a, Prntestant beuauae he seat 
that Uiedeulart'd sequtncelK not onlf not necessarr, but is ImpoBilble. The 

that BellArndne could use It. shows [hat in Kuch mlads Uie sequeDce 
ia necmsar}-, which, as was remarked in the Flrat Edition, afTords a most 
excellent llhlstration of the " utter ilet,n'ads(lon of reaaou. and the stlSini; of 

The writer did not imaslne that gnort CathoJloa would believe the Pope 
cttpahleof error and, Ihen-fori-, fear that thpy miabl some lisj be "oWiged 
to believe vices to be Rood and vinues bed." The palDI of Hie quolatlon, 
whJRh Is missed by Bisliop Kaiu, lies in the aequenee whicli is atDrnied by 
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to which he has been subject." Tlie Roinnn Oatholitj 
profession of faith, having tho sanction of th a Council 
which met at Bitltiinoi-« in 1881, contains the following 
oath of allegiance lo the Pope :— " And I pledge and Bwear 
true obedience to the Roman PontiflE, vicar of Jesus 
Christ, and successor of the blessed Peter, prince of the 
Apostles." ' We have already seen how broad is the 
obligation which the oath lays on the Romanists. Here, 
then, are men who have sworn alleKiance.to-two.difEaEant 
Dowers. eac h claimine to be. supreywi^ whose apbei-es of au- 
thority are "inseparably " bound together and . which, 
thare£ore. afford abundant opportunity for the rise of 
conflicting interests and irreconcilable requirements. 

3y way of throwing light on such a situation, it is in- 
teresting to ("ead in the Canon Law : " No oaths are to 
be kept if they are against the interests of the Church of 
Rome."" And again: "Oaths which are against the 
Church of Rome, are not to be called oaths, but per- 
juries."' An American ecclesiastic. Bishop English, of 
Charleston, S. C, quotes this canon, and defending it 
says: "These are the principles which I have been 
tatight from Roman Catholic authors, by Romaji Cath- 
olic professors; they are the principles whiuh I find rec- 
ognized hi all enactments and interpretations of councils 
in the Roman Catholic church, from the Council at Je- 
rusalem, held by the Apostles, down to the presenl 
day.'' ' In a work prepai'ed by Rev. F. X. Schouppe for 
Roman Catholic schools and colleges and bearing the 
iniprimatur of Cardinal Manning, we read (p. S78), 
" The civil laws are binding on the conscience only so 
long as they are conformable to the rights of the Catho- 
lic Church. " 

When a man has placed his conscience and will in the 
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kft^-piri^ of anoth'.-r for lif'-. ani en i^nin of 'ru-mal dam- 
nation, how r;f4n hf- rfiakfr une-ond:iional pledges touching 
anylhitiizi Or. \ii^\imr ma^Je th'-m. how can they be of 
any valu';. if h'; ijLf:<'j'\tX'^ huch doctrine as the above? Is 
hiii oaiii of all'^jdance to tlK- jrovemment worthy of 
r<*[i*iCt ? Oujrht wf- not to pl'ic- the fsame estimate on it 
tliat Canlinal Xewnian did .vh^.-n he said that no pledge 
from Catholics wa« of any value to which Rome was not 
a party i * 

'ITie two ^f;aieiit living i=tatesmen. Gladstone and Bis- 
rnarck. hold that the allegL'ince deniande*! by the Pope is 
inojmHisiUmt with prtMA citiz^'aship. Says the former: 
the Pope deiriandft for liimself the riKht to determine 
the province of liin own rijrhis, and has so defined it in 
formal do^ruments oh to wammt anv and everv invasion 
of tlie civil sphere: and that this new vtTsion of the 
principles of the Paj>al church inexorably binds its 
meniUirs Uj the a/lniLssion of Ih^-se exorbitant claims, 
without any raiwf^a or r^;s<*r\'ation on Ixifhalf of their 
dutv if) the Crown." '^ lie ixXv^) siivs: '*That Rome re- 
qiiirffs a convert who now joins hf-r to forfeit his moral 
and mental fn^j^loni. and to place his loyalty and civil 
duty at tlie mercy of another." « 

The constitution of thr? Unit',**l States jiniarantees Lib- 
erty of Conftcience. Notliing is d<*arer or more fiindji- 
m«fntal. The fi i*st amr*ndriient to the; constitution says: 
•* Conf/rf'HH shall make no law resjHictimj an e^tablish- 
rnent of rt'lUjiou or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.'''^ 
\*UiH IX. d^»<;lared it to Ik; an error tliat, ** Every man is 
free to einlirafre and i>rofess the religion he shall believe 
true, ^uid'*rl })y the lif^ht of reason." * And from this 
di^'tuTii no i^(Hn\ Kornan Catliolii* run differ. The same 
Po[H' in his <*r»<-y<-h<'al of Decr*inber S, 18(54, said: **Con- 
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trary to the tcac-liing of tlie Holy Scriptures, of the 
Cliui-ch, and of the Holy Fathers, these persons do not 
hesita,te to assert that ' the best condition of human 
BOciety is that wherein no duty is recognized by the gov- 
ernment o/coivecttwff by enacted penalties the violators 
of the Catholic Religion, except when the maintenance 
of the public peace requires it.' From this totally false 
notion of social government, they fear not to uphold 
that erroneous opinion most pernicious to the Catholic 
Church, and to the salvation of souls, which was called 
by our predecessor, Gregory XVI., the insanity (delira- 
mentum), namely, that liberty of conscience and of 
worship is the right of every man ; and that this right 
ought, in every well-governed state, to be proclaimed 
and asserted by the law.'" Much more to the same 
effect might be quoted from Pius IX. and Leo XIII. 

"When, in May, 1851, New Granada pi-oclaimed religi- 
ous toleration and subjected the clergy to the secular 
courts, Pius IX., in the allocution ' Acerbiaai'muni,'' of 
Septeniber 37, 1852, pronounced tho laws to be uull and 
void, and threatened heavy ecclesiastical penalties on all 
who should dare to enforce them. .... When, in 
1865, Mexico adopted a constitution embodying the 
same principles, Pius, in the allocution ' Nunqnam fore,'' 
December 15, 1856, annulled the Constitution and for- 
bade obedience to it. When, about tho same time Spain 
made an effort in the same direction, the allocution 
'Nemo vestrum,' of July Si, 185B, similarly abrogated 
the obnoxious provisions. Even a powerful empire like 
that of Austria fared no better when, in December, 
1887, it decreed liberty of conscience and of the press, 
and in May, 18B8, adopted a law of civil marriage; for 
the allocution ' Nuiiqitam certe.\ of June 32, 1868. 
denounced all these as atrocious laws, and declared 
them to be void and of no effect." ' And all this, be it 
remembered, transpired in modem times. 

In " Essays on Religion and Literature, " edited by Car- 
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ditial Msiumng'we read: "That neither the church nor 
title state, whensoeTer they are united on the tme basifi 

of divine right, have any cognizance of tolerance 

The Chureh {of course the Koman Church) has the right 
in virtue o£ her divine comraisBion, to require of every 
one to accept her doctrine. Whosoever obstinately 
refuses, or obstinately insists upon the election out of it 
of what is pleasing to himself is against her. But were 
the Church to tolerate such an opponent, she must 
tolerate another. If she tolerate one sect, she must toler- 
ate every sect, and thereby give herself up." For the 
Roman Church to grant liberty of conscience would he, 
as is here said, to "give herself up." What that high 
American Roman Catholic authority, Dr. O. A. Brown- 
son, says is quite too true; viz.; ''Protestantism of 
every foitn has not, and never can have any right where 
Catholicity ia triumphant.''' (An odd kind of catliO' 
licity, isn't it!) Again he says: "Heresy (that ia, any 
doctrine in conflict with Romanism) and infidelity have 
not, and never had, and never can have, any right, 
being, as they undeniably are, contrary to the law of 
God.'" 

In the Ptmiificale Romanuvi* is the bishop's oath, in 
which occur these words: "Heretics, schismatics and 
rebels against our said Lord or his successors I will tc 
my utmost persecute (perseqnar) and oppose." What it 



1 I^nKiriiuiFi, IBSr, p. MS. 

' Bro«n*in's Catholic Bevirte. June, 1857. 

• Brownson's Qaarterty, January, 185S. 

< This Is a book an rites and cfnrniouies. Issued \ij order of Clraient Vm. 
and Urban VIII. Thie ronii ot the bishop'H iiBth is quoted troni the edition 
prtnled in Mechlin, IftW. In it we And thin Papal utterance: "Wa com- 
mand tliiE our Pontiflcai, so restored and reformed, to be received HOd 
□bserTedtn all churches of the fchole irorM: dta-rtHig that Me aforeiald 
Fonti/hai must nerer, ftl ant li«f, be allergd in tchole or in pari, nor 
QKulhlna at all bf luldfd lo.nrdrlracted from, the tame." Bishop Xf^o of 
WheeUng, It oorr«l1y reported by the press, elates IhM the word penr^iiar, 
is now omitted liy Araerioin blahopa when Ulcin|c the oath. Ilnw much 
H-eiehl should be allowed to Ihla slalomenl nhen we set over ngainst it the 
above ■' iiifalliUlB " and lrrev<cftble minimand of a Supreme PojitllT, the 
reader can Judge (w well as I. 
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Methodist and Episcopal bishops took an oath t« perse- 
cute Roman Catholics and all others who refuse to 
accopt the standards o£ their respective churches! If 
Romanists were persecuted in Proteetant countries, 
■would they not denaand the religious liberty for them- 
selves which they refuse to others? Their policy in very 
frankly stated by M. Louis Venillot, a difitinguished 
French Roman Catholic writer, highly esteemed at 
Rome, who says: "When there is a Protestant majority 
we claim religious liberty because such is their princi- 
ple; but when we are in majority we -refuse it because 
that is ours," 

Another of our principles closely related to that of re- 
ligious liberty is Freedom of Speech and of tlie Press, 
which is guaranteed to us by the First Amendment to 
the ConBtitutiou. " Congress shall make no law .... 
abridging tlie freedom of speech or of the press.''' Leo 
XIII., in a letter, June 17, 1885, said, "Such aduty (obed- 
ience), while incumbent upon all without exception, is 
moat strictly so on journalists who, if they were not an- 
imated with the spirit of docility and submission bo 
necessary to evei-y Catholic, would help to extend and 
greatly aggravate the evils we deplore." A writer for 
the C«(Ao/(c H'orWinan article entitled "The Catho- 
lics of the Nineteenth Century," shows us what would 
become of free speech and the freedom of the press iu the 
event of Roman ascendency in the United States. He 
says; " The supremacy asserted for the Chm-ch in mat- 
ters of education implies the additional and cognate 
function of the censorship of ideas, and the right to ex- 
amine and approve or disapprove all books, publications, 
writings and utterances intended for public instruction, 
enlightenment, or entertainment, and the supervision of 
places of amusement. This is the principle upon which 
the Church has acted in handing over to the civil au- 
thorities for punishment criminals iu the world of 
ideas." 

'July. 18TII. 
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r Again, none of our fundamental principles ia more J 
/ distinctly American than that of the Complete Separa- 
I turn of Chmvh and State, which is required in the First 
\ Amendment to the Constitution, already quoted. Pius 
\ EX. teaches the exact opposite. He says it is an error to 
V hold that, " The Church ought to be separated from 

State, and the State from the Churnh."' He also de- I 
Glares it to he iin error that, " The Church has not the | 
power of availing herself of force, or any direct or in- 
direct temporal power." ' * 

Another foimdation stone of our free institutions is the 
Public ScJiool, of which the state has and should Imva 
the entire direction without any ecelesiastical interfer- 
ence whatever. Touching this point, Pius IX. says it is 
an error to hold that, " The entire direction of public 
schools .... may smd must appertain to the civii 
power, and belong to it so far that no other authority 
whatsoever shall be recognized as having any right to 
interfere in the discipline of the schools, the aiTange- 
ment of the studies .... or the choice and approval of 
teachers."* And again the same Pope: It is an error 
that, •' The best theory of civil society rcqitii-es that pop- 
ular schools .... should be freed from all ecclesiastical 
authority, government, and interference, and should be 
fully subject to the civil and political power, in conform- 
ity with the will of rulers and the prevalent opinions of 
theage."* Again he says: It is an error, that, "Thissya- 
tem of instructing youth, which consists in separating it 
from the Catholic faith and from the power of the 
church. . . . may be approved by Catholics."* Bishop 



iSyllahusof Errors, December K, l«S4, Prtipo 
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■Ibfil, Proposition No. 45. Allocution, Jn CDTuiiforiali, November 1, 18B0. 

«II>id. PrciposltioDNa.47. Letter to the Arclibisilop of Fribourg, Qiium 
Tutn ifna, July H. IfiU. 

• Ibid. Propnaition No. 48. Letter to Ills ArobbiDliop of FribourK. 9»uih 
nOH line, Julj 14. IMM, 
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McQii^iiii in a lecture at HorticaltLiral Hall, Boston, 
February 13, 1S76, declared: "The state has no I 
right to educate, and when the state uudertakes the I 
work o£ education it is usurping the powers of the | 
church." 

If there remains in any mind a lingoring doubt as to 
the irreconcilable hostiUty of the Human hiumrchy 
toward our puhhc school systeni it would be dissipated 
by reading, "The Judges of Faith vs. Godless ai;houls," 
a little book written by a Eoman Catholic priest and 
" Addressed to Catholii; Pareutg." It bears the indorae- 
menta of Cardinals Gibbonsand Newinau, and of varioiis 
dignitaries of that ohui-ch. The prefatory note states that 
thobookcoataina, "the conciliar or single rulings of no less 
than three hundred and eighty of the high and highest 
church dignitaries. There are brought forward, twenty- 
one plenary and provincial councils; six or seven dioce- 
san Bjmoda; two Roman pontiffs; two sacrpd congre 
tions o£ some twenty cardinals and pontifical officials; 
seven single cardinals, who with thirty-three archbish- 
ops, make forty primates and metropolitans; finally, 
nearly eighty single bishops and archbishops, deceased 
or livii^, in the United States." All this mass of author- 
ity is against our public schools ; and the aniinna of these 
ecclesiastics toward this cherished institution is indi- 
cated by such epithets and appellations as the following: 
" miachievoiis," "baneful to society," "a social plague," 
"Godless," "pestilential," " scandal oiis," "filthy," " 
ciouB," "diabolical," places of " unrestraiuM immoral- 
ity," where things are done the recital of which would 
" curdle the blood in your veins." 

Kome has never favored popular education. In Prot- 
estant countries like Germany and the United States, 
where there is a strong sentiment in favor of it, she has 
been compelled in self-defence to open schools of her own. 
But her real attitude toward the education of the masses 
should be inferred from her course in those countries 
where she has, or has had, undisputed sway; and there 
she has kept the people in besotted ignorance. "The 
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Cyclopedia of Education " ' 1377, in its article on Illiter- 
acy, gives a table containing the statistics of thirty eouii- 
tries. Of thuse, fivo arc starred lis " nearly free from il- 
literacy," and all of them are Protestant. Tlie highest 
percentage of illiteracy given for any Protestant coun- 
try in the world is thirty-three. In all those countries 
where fifty per cent, or more are illiterate tlie r«hgion is 
" iiifin Catholic, Greek or heathen, viz. ; Ai-gentine Ee- 
pubiic, eighty-three per. cent. ; China, fifty per cent.; 
Greece, eighty-two per cent. ; Hungary, fifty-one; India, 
ninety-live; Italy, seventy-three; Mexico, ninety-three; 
Poland, ninety -one; Russia, ninety-one; Spain, eighty. 
Here, six Bonian Catholic countries, including Italy, the 
home of the Pope, where until recent years, the church 
has had undisputed sway, are far more ilhterate than 
heathen China. Touching the education of the masses 
— except in Protestant countries as explained above— 
) are forced to infer either the indifference or the in- 
competence of the Church of Rome. 

We have made a brief comparison of some of the fun- 
damental principles of Romanism with those of the 
I^BubUc. And, 

\l) We have seen the supreme sovereignty of the Pope 

jpposed to the sovereignty of the people. 

3- We have seen that the commands of the Pope, instead 

i the constitution and laws of the land, demand the high- 
est allegiance of Roman Catholics in the United States. 
("J. We have seen that the alien Romanist who seeks 
citizenship swears true obedience to the Pope instead of 
" renouncing forever all allegiance to any foreign prince. 
Botontate, state or sovereignty," as required by our laws. 

\i. We have seen that Romanism teaches rehgious in- 
tolerance instead of religious liberty. 

•^. We have seen that Rome demands the censorship of 
ia6as and of the press, instead of the fi'ecdom of the 
press and of speech, 
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US, We have seen that she approves tlio union of 
^wrcli and state instead of their entire separation, 

T7. We have seen that she ia opposed to our public 
Bcnool system. 

Manifestly there is an irreconcilable difEerence be- 
tween papat principles and the fundamontJil principles 
of our free institutions. Popular government is self- 
government. A nation is oapable of self-goveiTUuent 
only so far as the individuals who compose it are capable 
of self-government. To_^iaco one'6_consgi(ajcfi^Jiiflre- 
fore, in the keeping of another, and to d isavow all 

^ aa far as possible fi'om aei/-govenmieijt, ami», th^re- 
fpre, wholly inconsistent with republican institutions, 
and, if sufficiently fonimnn, Hn.np'flmi is t^ their st. fll)ifi t.v. 
It is the theory of absolutism in the state, that laan ex- 
ists for the state. It is the theory of absolutism in the 
church that man exists for the church. But iu repubU- 
can and Protestant America it is believed that church 
and state exist for the peojile and are to be administered 
by them. Q or fundamental ideas ot-aoci aty , t b ctr e fw re, 
ace afi radically opposed to Vaticanism. iis,to itaparialisRv- 
Snd it is as inconsistent with our liberties for- A inericanB 
to yield allegiance to the Pope as to the C»ar, It is true 
the Third Plenary Council in Baltimore denied that 1 
there is any antagonism between the laws, institutions \ 
and spirit of the Eoman church and those of our coun-y 
try, and in so doinR illustrated the French proverb that 
"To deny is to cuufes,^." No Protestant church makes 
any such deiuals. 

History fully justifies the teaching of philosophers 
that civil and political society tends to take the 
form of religious society. Abaolutism in rehgion can- 
not fail in time to have an undermining influence 
on political equality. Already do we see its baneful 
influence in our large cities. It is for the most part the 
voters who accept absolutism in their faith who accept 
the dictation of their petty political popes, and suffer 
themselves to be led to the polls like so many sheep. 
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Says the eiiiiiicDt Professor de Lavoleye: ■To-day we 
am prove to demonstration that which men of intellect 
in the eighteenth century were only beginning to per- 
ceive. The decisive influcuee which forms of worship 
bring to beai- on psJitical life and political economy had 
not hitherto been apparent Now it breaks forth in the 
light, and is more and more closely seen in contempo- 
rary events."' "HepreBentative government is the nat- 
ural government of Protestant populations. Despotic 
government is the congouial government o£ Catholic 
populalions."' 

II. Look now very briefly at the attitude or purpose of 
Romanism in^ this country. In an encyclical letter 
of November 7, 1S8S, Leo XIU.. as reported by cable 
to the JVew York Heixtid, said: "We exhort all 
Catholics to devote careful attention to public mat- 
ters, and take part in all municipal affaii-s and elec- 
tions, and all public services, meetings and gather- 
ings. All Ciitholics must make themselves felt as active 
elements in daily political hfo in countries where they 
live. All Catholics shoidd exert their power to cause 
the constitutions of states to be modeled on the princi- 
ples of the true church." "If Catholics are idle," says 
the same pope. " the reins of power will easily be gained 
by persons whtise opuiions can surely afford little pros- 
pect of welfare. Hence. Catholics have just i-eason to 
enter into political hte; .... having in mind the pur- 
pose of introducing the wholesome life-blood of Catho- 
lic wisdom and virtue into the whole system of the 
state. All Catholics who are worthy of the ntune must 
.... work to the end, that every state be niade con- 
formable to the Christian model we have described.' 
That Catholic authority, Dr. Brownson. inhisUt'viowfor 
July, 1864, declared : " Undoubtedly it is the intention of 



lEmjIe de Larelcye's FmtvstsntiBni and CaUinllclsm, in tlietr bearing 
upon the Ltberty anil proaperdr of Nuliona, pp. SS, 33. 

>EncjcL Leo Xin.. Nori'inber. 18SS. Quotod b; MOller in his Bomnn CbOio- 
lie CDtechiim, FHmiJlar Eipliinatlon at Catholio Doctrine, No. JV., pp. 
!Sa, BOI and 913. 
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lliB Popo to posHesB tliifi couiitiy. In tliis iuteution ho ia 
iiiiled by the Jesuits and all the Ciithulic prelates aud 
pnests." And Iq sqiiig cases expectation is as eager aa 
desire. Father Hecker in Ins last work,' published in 
18B7, says: " The Catholics will outnumber, before the 
close of this century, all other believers in Cbrietianity 
put together in the republic." 

III. Many o£ our Roman Catholic fellow citizens un- 
doubtedly love the country, and believe that in seeking 
to Romanize it they are serving its highest interests, but 
when we remember, as has been shown, that the funda- 
mental pHnciples of Romanism are opposed to those of 
the Republic, that the difference between them does not 
admit of adjustment, but is diametric and utt«r, it be- 
comes evident tliiit it would be impossible to "make 
America Catholic," (which the archbishop of St. Paul 
declared at the late Baltimore Congress to be the mis- 
sion of Boman Catholics in this country) viitliout bring- 
ing the pi-inoiptes of that church into active conflict with 
those of our government, thus compelling Roman Catho- 
lics to choose between them, ajtd in that event, every 
Romanist icho remained obedient to the Pope, that is, 
who continued to be a Romanist, would necessarily 
ftecoine disloyal to our free institutions. 

IV. It is said, and truly, that there are two types of 
Roman Catholics in the United Statos. They may be 
distinguished as those who are "more Catholic than 
Roman," and those who are more Roman than Catho- 
lic, Tho former have felt the influence of modern 
thought, have been liberalized, and come into a large 
measure of sympathy with American institutions. Many 
are disposed to think that men of this class will control 
tho Roman Church in this country and already talk of 

"American Catholic Church." But there is no such 
thing as an American or Mexican or Spanish Catholic 
Church. It is the Roman Catholic Church in America, 
Mexico and Spain, having one and the same head, whose 
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word IB law, an absolute and an uuciuestioned among 
ftomau Catholics here as in Sgnun or Meiioo. "The 
archbishops mid bishops of the United States, in Third 
Plenary Uountril aseembled." iu their Pastoral Letter 
"to their clergy and faitfafol people," declare: "We 
f^ory that we are. and. with Oud s blessing, shall con- 
tinue to be, nirit the American Chtircb, nor the Cburcdi 
in the United Slates, nor a Chui-eh in any other sense, 
exclusive or limited, but an int^^gral part of the one, 
holy, Catholie and Apostolic Church of Jesus Christ." ' 

The Roman Catholics of the United States have repudi- 
ated none of the utterances of Leo XIII. or of Pius IX.. 
nor have they declared their political independence of 
the Vatican, On the contrarj'. the most liberal leaders 
of the church here vehemently affirm their enthusiastic 
loyalty to the Pope. The Pastoral Letter issued by the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (December 7, 1884), 
and signed by Cardinal Qibbons, " In his own name and 
in the name of all the Fathers." says: "Nor are there 
in the world more devoted adherents of the Catholic 
Church, the See of Peter, and the Vicar of Christ, than 
the Catholics of the United States." ' Says a writer on 
the recent Boman Catholic Congress at Baltimore: "It 
was well that Masonic pseudo-Catholics, compromisers of 
the papal authority, persecutors of the clergy, anti- 
Jesuits, social revolutionalists, legal robbers of church 
property, lay educationalists, anti-clericals, shoidd leam 
once for all. that the Catholic laymen of America are 
proud of being pro-papal without compromise; tliat they 
are proud of the Jesuits from whose chaste loins the 
church in the United States drew its vigorous life."* 
This writer is not quoted as a representative of moderate 
Komanism, but, as one who very Justly expresses the 
sentiment of loyalty to the Pope, which characterized 
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the Baltimore Congress, ami whii^h, so far as we <.' 
judge, was shared by all iililte. 

It is uudoubtedly safe to say that there ia not a me 
ber of the hierarchy in America, wlio does not accept 
the infaUibility of the Pope and who has not sworn i 
obey liim." Now this dognia of papal infallihility i 
defined, by the Vatican Council and interpreted by Ph 
IX. and Leo XIII. cairies with it logically all of tl 
fundamental principles of Eomanism. which have been 
discussed. Infallibility is necessarily intolerant. It can 
no more compromise with a conflicting opinion than 
could a mathematical demonstration. Truth cannot 
make concessions to error. Infallibility represente abso- 
lute truth. It is as absolute as Qod himself, and can 
more enter into compromise than Gkid can compronoise 
with sin. And if infallibility is as intolerant as the 
truth, it is also aa authoritative. Truth may be rejected, 
but even on the scaffold it is king, and has the right 
and always must have the right to rule absolutely, to 
control utterly evary reasoning being. If I believed the 
Pope to be the infallible vicar of Christ, I would surren- 
der myself to him as imreservedly as to God himself. 
How can a true Roman Catholic do otherwise? A man 
may have in-eathed the air of the nineteenth century and 
of free America enough to be out of sympathy with the 
absolutism and intolerance of Romanism, but if he ac- 
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cepts the Pope's right to dictate liis beliefs and iu^ts, o£ 
what avail are his liberal sympathies! He ia simply the 
instrument of the absolute and intolerant papal wiU, His 
sympathies can assert themselves and control his life only 
as he breaks with the Pope, that is, ceases to be a Bomaa 
Catholic. I fear we have little ground to expect that 
many woiild thus break with the Pope, were a distinct 
issue raised. Everyone born a Roman Catholic is suck- 
led on authority. His training affects every fiber of his 
mental constitution. He han been taught that he must 
not judge for himself, nor trust to his own convictions. 
If he finds his sympathies, his judgment and convictions 
in conflict with a papal decree, it is the perfectly natural 
result of his training for him to distrust himself. His 
will, accustomed all his life to yield to autliority without 
question, is not equal to the conflict that would follow 
disobedience. How can be withstand a power able to 
inflict most serious punislunent in this life, and infinite 
penalties in the next! Only now and then will one 
resist and suffer the consequences, in the spii-it of the 
Captain in Beaumont and Fletcher's poem "The Sea 
Voyage." Juletta tells the Captain and his company: 



"Whj-,8layea.'tiBin( 


iiirpowerloliiuiKTe." 


The Captam replies: 






"Very likely. 
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Modern times afford an excellent illustration of what 
may be expected when liberal prelates, strongly opposed 
to ultramontanism. are brought to the crucial test. 
Many members of the Vatican Council (1870) vigorously 
withstood the dogma of papal infallibility, among whom, 
says Professor Schaff. "were the prelates most distin- 
guished for learning and position." Many of them 
spoke and wrote against the dogma. Archbishop Ken- 
drick, of 8t. Louis, published in Naples an " in-efragable 
argument " ' against it. The day before the decisive vote 
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was to be taken, more than a hundred, bishops and arch- 
biahops, members of the opposition, left the council and 
departed from Rome i-.ither than face defeat. But these 
moderate and liberal Komaniats, including the eeveral 
American prelates who had belonged to the opposition, all 
submitted, and publiahed to their respective flocks the 
obnoxious deci-ee which some of them had shown to be 
contrary to history and to reason. It must be rem.era- 
bered that these men were bbe most liberal and among 
the most able in the chmeh. In view of the fact that 
their opposition thus utterly collapsed, what reason have 
we to expect that liberal Eomanists in this country, who 
have already assented to the infallibility of the Pope, 
will ever violate their oath oC obedience to him? I£ 
the liberaUty of avowed opponents of ultramoutanism 
yielded to papal authority, what re.ison is there to think 
the liberality of avowed ultramontaniats will ever resist 
it? 

Moreover it should be borne in mind tha^ the more 
moderate Roman Catholics in the United Statea are gen- 
erally thoae who in childhood had the benefit of our 
pubhc Bchools, and their intelligence and liberality are 
due chiefly to the training there received. In the public 
schools they learned to think and were largely Amer- 
icanized by associating with American children. But 
their children are being subjected to very different in- 
fluences in the parochial schools. They are there given, 
a training calculated to make them narrow and bigoted; 
and, being separated as much as possible from all Prot- 
estant children, they grow up suspicious of Protestants, 
and BO thoroughly aectarianized and Romanized as to 
be well proteoCed against the broadening and American- 
izing influences of our civilization in after life.^ 
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We !mve econ the fimdiunental principles of our free 
institutioiis laid side by side with some of those of 
Romanism, espresaed in the words of the highest poseihle 
uuthurities inthe Bomaa Catholic Church; and thus pre- 
sented tliey have declared for themaulvcB the inherent 
oontradictiun which exists between them. 
v It has been shown that it is the avowed purpose of 
^maiiists to " make America Catholic." 
• It has been shown that this could not be done without 
bringing into active conflict the diametrically opposed 
principles of Komanism and of the Republic, thus forc- 
ing all Romanists in the United States to choose between 
the two meters, both of whom they now profess to 
serve. 

It has been shown that Roman Cathohc training, fiom 



Koman CstecljisQi. used In the parochial schools, bearing the ImprhnaCur 
of CanllDiil Qibbons and xtrosglf commenclnl by autnj Roman prelat«. 
Th« tollowlnK GztnctB are From No, IV. of l1i« BeriM, "The Pope could 
not dlscliar^ his olBue as the tasoher of oil uBtfouB. udIsbs he were able 
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mienlijic, pkyiical. mrtaphyilad. or palilical of itnv kind, which are at 
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faith, or the iialvation of bouIb " (p. 128). The italics are in oil coses B-ather 
Mailer's. Note the words "pvlilical of any kind," "To be sepomlBd 
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. have no piflcc ill the Kingilora of Christ" (p, ISfl), "The cluireh only can 
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wholly within the Judgment of the Apostolic Bee " (p. IW). The writer de- 
Toles eighteen pages Co hiculcatlng the infalllhlllty of the Pope. 

Twenty-flTB pages nre derolad to " Kaaaons why no salvation Is poiulble 
oalsidB the Roinan Catholic Church," "Christ ha« aoleranly declared that 
only those will be saved, who have done Ood's will on eortli as eiplalnedt 

• notbypiivatelDterpretatiOD. but by the inrallj|ile teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Chnroh " (p. IBB). " All those who wish to be Bayed, must die 
united to the Catholic Church; tor out of her there Is no solvation " (p. lOfl. 
" Ann one Kparalt-rt from hrr (the ehurehl. howrver praisfworthy a life 
he may thinklte leada. bi/ tliit crime alone, i. e.. bv hit i^paralion from the 
unifn of Chritl. ftr vill be debarred from Ufe eirmal. and the }rralh of Ood 
will remain vpon him " (Appendix, p, D)- This doctrine is Iterated and 
reiterated adoieD times on a Biuglepage (p. T, Appeodlx). Tlie AllocntlonDf 
Has IX. to the Cardinals, December IT. 1847, is quoted; "But quite reeenlly 
—we shudder to say It,— cerlsln men have not hesitated to slauderni by aay- 
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cbiidliood up, is calculated to disqualify the mind £oi- 
independent action, and renders it highly imprpbablc 
tiiat any considerable uumber o£ even moderate anil 
liberal Bomanists would, in the supposed event, forsake 
their allegiance to the Pope. 

V. The rate of growth, therefore, of Uonianism in 1 
United States becomes a matter of vital importance. 

Many who are well acijuainted with the true character 
of BomanlHm are indifferent to it because not aware of 
its rapid growth among us. They tell us, and truly, 
that Rome loses great numbera of adherents here 
through the influence of our free schools, fi-ee institu- 
tions, and the strong pervasive spirit of independeace 
■which is so hostile to priestly authority. IJut let us uot 
congratulate ourselves too soon. The losses of Eomamsm 
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meana libenU-mlnded CathoUca, as la evident fmro his wordg, whitai. on 
July SS. 1S73, he addreaaed to the members oC Che Cathotlo Soolet; ot Qnlm- 
per: ■ Tell the members of Ibe Catholic Society that, on the Dunaruua ne- 
coalons on which we bate oeiuureil those who held liberal opinions, we did 
not mean those who hale Ute church, whom It would have been naeless to 
Improve, hut thoa CalhaHeg who havf aifapteji aa-oailed tiftentl opinion*: 
alio preaerve and foster the hidden poison ofUberai prinHptet.'" Pins 
continues: " To entertain opinions contrary to this Catholic faith is to he an 
Jmjitoiu loretcA." (Appeudii p, 8). This is what the rising (teBomOon of 
Rnmao Catholics Is bdng tanght eonoeniing " liberal Catholles." 

^ren concerning the relations of church and state. " Therefore, the church 
is not to aeconiDiodate hei; leghilntlon to the ledlslntinn of the slate, hut that 
tlw Btate hiws must uot conlUcl with the laws of the church." |p. IM). 
After enumerating some laws which liomanist!! do not like, the wrlMr con- 
tinues; '■ Juat here let US lay down an inoonlestahle platform. We haye a 
right to secure Just leglalatioa and wipe out unjust and scandalous laws. 
We have that right on the ground of citizenship and we mean to exercise 
e»ery right In (hat calegory, whether the hnnles and mobd howl, ineer 
jeer, or quietly let us do so." |p. BOO). 
Such Is the mohl In which the Roman Catholic mind of the coming gen- 
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ia the United States ai-e not necessai-ily the gains of 
Protestantism. When a man. honi in the Uuuiiui Cath- 
olic Church, loses i/onfiiien'-L- iii lln' -inly I'lil'i oi iviiicli 
Ee has any knowledt,'!'. iii>ii';iil nl i-\.i](uiiiii,- I'li^U'siaiit' 
Smjae probably sinks i[i|..i siioiuii/i^m, ivjiirii ia evgn 
worse than superstiti on. Kujuanism is chietly responsi- 
ble for German and French infidelity. For, wheu a 
mind to which thought and free inquiiy have been for- 
bidden as a crime attains its intellectual majority, the 
largeness of liberty is not enough; it reacts into license 
and excess. Skepticism and infidelity ai-e the legitimate 
children of unreasoning and superstitious credulity, and 
the grandchildren of Eome. Apostate Romanists are 
swelling our most dangerous classes. Unaccustomed to 
think for themselves, and having thi'own off authority, 
they become the easy victims of the wildest and most 
dangerous propagandists. 

But, notwithstanding the great losses sustained by 
Bomanieih in the United States,' it is gi'owing with 
great rapidity. No one knows what the present Roman 
Catholic population ia, and estimates vary widely." 
Cardinal Gibbons at the Baltimore Congress in 1889 
placed it at 9,000,000. Many Eomaa Catholic writers 
think it ia larger. Bishop Hogan, of Missouri, estimates 
it at 13,000,000. But this is wild. No doubt the figures 
of "Sadlier's Catholic Directory" (1890) are large 
enough. This gives the Romanist population as 8,277,- 
039. These figures are probably as reliable as earlier 
ones from the same source, and, therefore, serve as a 
basis for comparison to estimate the rate of gi'owth. 

In 1800 the Roman Catholic population was 100,000, 

There was then in the United States one Romanist to 

3 of the whole population; in 1850, one to 14.3; in 

1870, one to 8.3; in 1880, one to 7.7; in 1890, one to 7.5. 

Thus it appears that, wonderful as the growth of our 
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population htis besn since ISOO;" titat of the Roman <■ 
Chiircli in this country has been BtilTmore rapid. Dr. 
Dorchester in hia valuable and inspiring work, " Pi-oblem 
of HeligiouH Progress," easily shows that the ociwo/ gains 
of Protestantism in the United States, during the 
century, have been much larger than those of Romanism, 
and seems disposed, in conseqiience, to dismiss all 
anxiety as to the issue of the race between them. But it 
is relative rather than actual gains which are prophetic. 
Wo find that for the fii-st eighty years of the century 
the rate of growth of the Roman CathoHc Church was 
greater than that of any one Protestant chui-ch or of all 
Protestant churches combined. Prom 1800 to 1880 the 
population increased nine-fold, the membership of all 
evangeliea! churches twenty-seven-fold, and the Roman- 
ist population sixty-three -fold.' Not much importance, 
however, should be attached to this comparison, as the 
Roman Catholic population was insignificant in 1800, and 
a small addition sufficed to increase it several-fold. But 
in 18S0 that population was nearly one-half as large as 
the membership of all evangelical churches. Let ue, 
then, look at their relative progress since that time. 
Prom 1850 to 1880 the population increased 116 per cent., 
the communicants of evangelical churches 185 per cent., 
and the Romanist population 294 per cent. During the 
same period the number of evangelical chui-ches in- 
creased 125 per cent., and the number of evangelical 
ministers 173 per cent., wliile Roman Catholic churches 
increased HI per cent, and priests 391 per cent. 

In 1800 priests were 1.9 per cent, of the number of 
evangelical ministers; in 1850, 5.0 per cent. ; in 1870, 8.3 
per cent.; and in 1880, 9.1 per cent. In 1860, Roman 
Catholic chm-ches were 2.8 per cent. o£ the number of 
evangelical churches; in 1870, 6.4 per cent. ; and in 1880, 



1 Some criliotom has been offered ou the writer's uompBrinonof IheKoniftn 
Catholic popidaiioa viilh Uia etan^Hcal cAurch meatberahip InsUiod or 
eriLageUcal population. But (be comparison is ot rales oC iDcreue. not o( 
actual numbers, noil it made with Ihe B»anjteUcal population iDBtaad of 
nicinlHtrshlp, the result would liaie been identical. 
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6.8 per cent. In 1800 the Roman Catholic population 
was 21 per cent, of the number of evangelical church 



The following tables, showing the actual increase of evangelical com 
municants and of Roman Catholics are compiled from Dr. Dorchester*8 
Problem of Religious Progress, from the church statistics of Uie Indepen- 
dent for 1890 (July 31), and from the Eleventh Census. 



Year. 


EVANOBLICAIi 

Churches or 
conoregations. 


Ordatned 
Ministers. 


COMVUNICAMTS. 


Population of 

THE 

United States. 


1800 


3,030 


2,651 


364,872 


5,305,925 


1850 


43,072 


25,555 


3,529,988 


23,191,876 


1870 


70,148 


47,609 


6,673,396 


38,55S,371 


1880 


97,090 


69,870 


10,065,963 


50,152,866 


1890 


142,599 


93,776 


13,417,180 


62,480,540 



Year. 


Roman Catholic 
Churches. 


Priests. 


Population. 


1800 




50 


100,000 


1850 


1,222 


1,302 


1,614,000 


1870 


3,806 


3,966 


4,600,000 


1880 


6,6221 


6,402 


6,367,330 


1890 

1 


7,523 


8,332 


8,277,039 



* Estimated. 
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members; in 1850, 46 per cent. ; in 1871), 68 per ceiit. ; aud 
in 1880, 68 per cent.' Thus we see Unit tor the fli-Ml 
eighty years of the century the Roman Ciithuliw* gaineii 
rapidly both on the population and on tlie evangelical 
churches. But the latest statistics show that between 
1880 and 1890 the tide turned. In 1880 the Eomanisl 
population was 63 per cent, of the number of evangelical 
communicants; in 1890,-61 per cfcnt. In 1880 their 
priestB were 9.1 per cent, of the number of evangelical 
ministers; in 1890, 8.8 per cent. , In 1880 their chui-ches 
were 6.8 per cent, of the number of evangelical churches ; 
in 1890, 5.3 per cent. This relative loss since 1880 has 
not been due to any lack of vitality, for, as we have 
already seen, Romanism haa gained on the population 
during theae ten years, hut to the more vigorous growth 
of the Proteatant chui'chea, which during this time have 
been not a little quickened. 

Whether this relative loss, however, marks a perma- 
nent or only temporary turn in the tide does not yet ap-. 
pear. It must be remembered, first, that this loss is 
only alight; and, secondly, that the now pronounced pa- 
rochial school policy can hardly fail to keep great num- 
bers in the Roman communion, wliich through the broad- 
ening influence of the public school would have left it, 
thus greatly stimulating the rale of growth of that 
church in the future. 

But this is not all. R ome, with characteristic fore- 
sight, is concentrating her str ength in the western terri- 
tqries. As t he West is to d omin ate the nation, flhe 
intenda to domi nate the West. In the "United Stefes 
a little more than one^ig'Hni~'of the population is 
Catholic ; in the territoriea taken together, more 



BprveU thttt 0i8 figurefl ijJien 
Kie foregoing table are -ro 
thi^lr population [ncreased at 
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ll«a ont-Uurd = la the whrHn cvaotrj Aere art 
not 4|afle tw»tlutda as maaj BatnauMtt a* tbero 
m» ■Miabin of emgelical dmrcbea, Xot wM'i»ai-»p 
AHnMM «a4 Kew llezjeo, wlikfa have s b^e natiTe 
Benaa CatboBc popttbtioiL. the six wlltat^■illg ^*>T^ t^ »iwl 
io UM> had frxir tuD« a» manr Botaaaiate as there were 
OMmlxTii in all Protestaat deaommslMtis eoPgc ti T c l y ; 
and tnvlu'ling Ariz<.fna and New Mexico^ Bome had 
•vKfiteen UnKM an maay a« aD Pnitcataiit hodit&' We 
are told that ttw itatirv Bofnaniste of Anzona and New 
]C«xio are nr>t a« energetic as the Proteetants who are 
puahinK into IhMK terntofies. Tnte, but the? are oker- 
fpetlc enmigh to be wmnlfl. The most wretched mem- 
ben cA ttociirty count an mu^-h at the polls as the best, 
and oft«n much Tnore. It k poor conxolntion which is 
drawn from the ign<>ranf% of any portioD of our popnla- 
tion. Ttiofle de^rmlfd ]>eop]«ti are claj* in the hands of 
the .leKuitH. When the Jexiuts wer*- driven out of Ber- 
lin, they df^ldred that they- would pL-int themselves in 
the western territories of America. And they are there 
UyAay with empin« in their brains. Expelled for their 
intri|^i<« "ven fmrn R/»nan Catholic countries, Spain, 
Portugal. Fran<«, Italy. Austria. Mexico. Brazil, and 
other ntatex, they are free to colonize in the great West, 
and are there, \t\ir\i<mn^ to Romanize and control our 
w(!»rt'*m empiri!, K^iv. J. H. Warren, D.D., writea from 
Uftlifornia, in which State there are four times as many 
RomitniMtH OM ProteBtant church membei-s: " The Soman 
Catholi'! power in fast becoming an overwhelming evil. 
Their wIkkiIh arn everywhere, and number probably 200 
in the Htate. Their new college of St. Ignatius is, we 



ITIiMewlhn aKumfor IHBO. On this point the stAtlallci o( the Etev«nUi 
Orninw an not jel avillahle. 

■Tha wrltrrhu bwii t^tliiwil nt (hi* point liino tor uonparloi; Rotnaa 
(l«th()lli! jMipuIallan with •v»n(rollc»l rJWiroft menibertlilp fnatead of popular 

Itir wrlu-r'a point, Thr nnn]KHiinn !■ nnt between (he strnDgtli of Roraon- 
Imn MHl PrntMUottuii In Uia Wmt, Imt between Ihe relaUve atreneth of 
whol* oouBtrj uaU In the iHiTltoHeB. 
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are told, the liirgest, finest, best equipped of its kind in 
the United States. They blow no trumpets, nve sparing 
of statistics, but are at -work night and day to break 
down the institutions of the country, beginning with the 
public schools. As surely as we live, so surely will the 
conflict come, and it will be a hard one." ' 

Lafayette, bom a Romanist, and knowing well the 
nature of Homanisni and its antipathy to liberty, said : 
"If the liberties of the American people are ever de- 
stroyed, they will fall by the bands of the Komiah 
clergy,"' 

1 Qualed by Dr. E. P. Goodwin, in a. sermon before tile AiiloricaD Home 
MiBalonaiy Sooicl)-. Hujf B, IBM. 

' From IhH Ktle page of Tlie Confesaiooa of a Freueli Cflthollt Priest. 
1837. Prof, Samuel P. B. Morae, who wnjle tbe liitrotluctlnn to the book, 
snya In It: " The cleclanLtloD of Lafayette, which the nnth^ir has placed as a 
motto In the title poe* nt thi« book, is a beautiful evldaui-w of the aHKacitj 
and vIgllaDOB of liberty's Brent friend. Lafayette, like a veteran marlnar, 
was eier waCuhine the political borlion fop the Indications of danger to bis 
belontd America, and the daniier to whloh his latest warning pointed was 
this verr covert political attack , which is In full nperation upon our eoil at 
this moment; an attack the more dangerous because it shields ItaflK under 
the mask of religion, and cries out ' perBecuiInn ' at ever; attempt tn expose 
its true, its polillcal ohoracler." These words are as applicable lo-day as 
thej were when written a generation ago. 

Prof. Morse, in a foot-nolo contained In the introduction quoted above, 
says: "Itmaj not be amisa here to stale that the declaration of Lafayette 

The very last interview whkh I had with Lafayette on the morning of my 
departnre from Paris, full of his usual concern for Auieiics. he oiade use of 
the same warning, and in a letter which I j-eoeived from him but a few daya 
after at Havre, he alludes to the whole subject with the hope expressed thati 
would make known th^ reel state of things In Europe to my countrymen ; at 
the same time charging It upon me as a sacred duly as an Amerlcsa, to ac- 
quaint them with the fears which were entertained by the friends of repab. 
Itean liberty. Id reftard to our oountry. If I have labored with any success 

etle, I owe it In a grent degree to having acted in confonnity to his often re- 
peated in Junctions." 

Letters miEht be given from gentlemen (juoting iBnguage of the same hn- 
port, but stronger, which Lafayette had w*ed to them. It seems wortb 
while to quote frotn Priif . Morse at some length because the authenticity of 
the above saying lit iJifayette hasljeen denied hy Bishop Kain, of Wheeling, 
W. Ta.. and by other lioman Catholics. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PEEILS.— RELIGION AND TEE PUBUC RCBOOLS. 

Democracy necessitates the public Bchool. Important 
as is the school to any civilised people, it is exception- 
ally BO to UB, for in the United States the common school 
has a function which is pecuhar, viz., to Americanize 
the children of inunigrants. The pubhc school is the 
principal digestive organ of the hody politic. By means 
of it the children of strange and dissimilar races which 
come to us are, in one generation, assimilated and made 
Americans. It is the heterogeneous character of our 
population (especially in cities) which threatens the 
integrity of our public school system and at the same 
time renders it supremely important to maintain that 
integrity. Moreover, apart from consequences to the 
school system, the policy which is finally adopted hy the 
American people touching religion and the public 
schools concerns most intimately the welfare both of 
our youth and of the State. 

Public opinion as to the true relations of the State to 
rehgious instruction is as yet much divided or unformed. 
The schools are criticised both on the ground that they 
are godless and on the ground that they are sectarian, 
because they have tiio little rehgion and again because 
they have too muL:h. Two theories which thi-eaten the 
well-being of the schools and of the State demand our 
attention : — 

First, that of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, which 
holds that education should be distinctly religious, 
which of course means Roman Catholic. Vague or gen- 
eral instruction will not suffice, there must be inculcated 
the system of docti-ine found in the Roman catechism. 
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It holds that religious and secular education cannot be 
sjitely separated. Inasmuch, therefore, as the State will 
not teach Roman Catholic doctrine in the puhlic achools, 
parochial ecliools become necessary. 

It is held that the puhhc schools are in fact Protes-1 
tant, and that Catholics are taxed to support them while 
they carry the hurden of their own parochial schools. 
They complain that this is an injustice which can he I 
removed only by the division of the school fund, and 
that to divide this fund between the " Protestant " and 
Catholic schools pro rata would be only equitable. To 
secui-e such 'division is their avowed policy. 

This position is to be regretted but not to bo wondered 
at- It was inevitable that the parochial Bchool should be 
opened and attendance upon It made obhgatory. The 
hierarchy could not otherwise be true to the spirit and 
genius of their church. The conflict betwCRn the paro- 
chial and the public schools goes far deeper than the 
question of religious instniction. It involves the whole 
subject of education, its aim and methods. Jhe^objeetijf 
the public school is to make good citizens. The object 
of the parochial school is to make good Catholics. The 
public school seeks to give both knowledge and disci- 
pline, not only truth but the power to find truth. The 
parochial school aims to lead, rather than to train the | 
mind ; to produce a spirit of submission rather than of i 
independence. The one system is calculated to arouse, 
the other to repress, the spirit of inquiry. The one aims 
at self-control, the other at control by superiors. The ' 
one seeka to secure intelligent obedience to rightful 
authority; the other imquestioning obedience to arbi- 
trary authority. In a trial held in one of the courts of 
New York City, November, 1888, Monsignor Preston, 
vicar-general of New York, was asked on the witness 
stand if Boman Catholics must obey their bishops, 
whether right or wrong. Hereplieil, " Yes!" and, when 
the question was repeated, answered, " They must obey, 
right or wrong." (Notes of hearing before the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, United States Senaie, 
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79.) The tree school syisteni is inteudud to biiild up soci- 
ety by developing in tlio pupil a strong iudividuaUty, 
while Ctitholiu uduoation tstrongthena the church at the 
expense of individuality. This is frankly admitted by 
the late Father Hecker, who was one of thu ablest as 
well as most loyal writers of the Romau Catholic 
Church in the United States. In Ids recent work, pub- 
lished just before hia death, he says: "The defense of 
the church and the salvation of the soiil were oi'dinarily 
secured at the expense necessarily of those virtues which 
properly go to make up the strength of Christian man- 
hood,"' (The salvation of the soul at the 'expense of 
Christian virtues!) "In the principles above briefly 
stated," he continues, "may in a gi-eat measure be 
found the explanation why fifty million of Protestants 
have had generally a controlling influence, for a long 
period, over two hundred million Catholies in directing 
the movements and destinies of nations."^ 

But doubtless the decree of the Thu-d Plenary Council 
in 188i, ordering the establishment of parochial schools, 
was due quite as much to a significant fact as to the 
Roman Catholic theory of education. That fact is the 
heavy loss sustained by the Roman Catholic Church 
among the descendants of immigrants in the United 
States. The editor of the Irish World, who is called by 
an intelligent Catholic writer "a master of statistics," 
has made an elaborate analysis of the population, from 
which he infers that there are now living in the United 
States ten million persons, who as descendants of 
Roman Catholics ought to be members of the Roman 
Church, but who are lost to it. This loss is commonly 
attributed to the influence of the public school. Says 
the Catholic Review ot August 31. 18ti9: "The parochial 
school is necessary because Catholic children cannot be 
brought up Catholic and attend the public school. This 
is a recognized fact. ... At the pi-escnt moment the 
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Catholic Churcli iii America depends moi'e on the faith 
of the Catholic immigrimt than on the faith of the gen- 
eration which has received its education in the pubHc 
schools. . . . Wo see no way of making them (young 
.fimericans) Catholics than by the parochial school. 
Our conacionce forces us to take up'the work." 

Attention has been called to the ground of Action on 
the part of the hierarchy to show that there is no posei- 
bility of compromise with it. If the Bible in the public 
school were the cause of the CatlioUc secession there- 
from, its removal might stop the movement; but it is 
not the causa, and its removal would be a fruitless sacri- 
fice. We may as well recognize the fact that the paro- 
chial school has come to stay, regardless of the treat- 
ment of religion in the public schools. ' It is a necessary 
part of a great educational system, which, to provide 
for its 3,19-1^ parochial schools, has its teaching brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods, its 102 colleges, its 35 theo- 
logical seminaries, and to crown all its great Catho- 
lic American University at Washington, for which 
tl, 000,000 have already been subscribed, and which, 
including the endowments of chairs, we are told will cost 
between |!5,000,000 and $10,000,000, 

Here, then, ia a theory of education which can no 
more be harmonized with the American theory than 
water can be made to coalesce with oil ; here ia the dis- 
covery that it is absolutely necessary to act on this the- 
ory in order to prevent disastrous results to the Catho- 
lic Chureh; here is an elaborate educational system for 
whose equipment many millions of dollars have already 
been invested; and finally, the authoritative declarations 
of the Catholic Church referred to in the preceding 
chapter (p. 75) place beyond all doubt the attitude of the 
hierarchy toward the public schools, the pennanence of 



■ " We muBt miiliplr them (parool 
lip land Hhnll have [lie meaoB of edi 
er. Acta et DecretB Concllll. BUtli 

• See Catholk DirecCorf tor ISDO. 



O till every Cnlholic child in 
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the educational policy which they have adopted, and 

the impossibility of compromiBe. 

We must uot forget that there are maiiy Roman Cath- ' 
olic laymen who prefer, and who dare to patronize, the 
public schools, but they hiive no share in the authority 
of the Church. The hierarchy has thoroughly Eind irrev- 
ocably committed the Church against the public school, 
and infiillibility cannot retreat ; to do so would be to 
confess itself fallible. 

It has seemed worth while to show that the educa- 
tional policy of the Goman Catholic Church must needs 
remain fiiod, because the recognition of this fact should 
aid the public toward a fised policy touching religious 
instruction in the public schools. 
I ^'•'"'^ This cleasflige of lAe pep«latioB a to w g r rii giottalineB is 
^^Hy to be regretted. It is un-American, It carrias 
the sha dow o n the dial of progress back from the njne-. 
teenth tp the seventeenth cenjury. Intercourse tends to 
eliminate differences and lo make a population homoge- 
ineoua. Non-intercourse nourishes suspicion, prejudice, 
)Tuid religious bitterness, of which the world has had 
lauite enough already. There are many reasons why 
I ihildren of different religions and different races, of rich 
I 4nd poor, of all classes of society, should iningle in the 
public school. This segregation of the Catholic children, 
though well intended, inflicts injury upon society and a 
greater injury upon the Catholic children themselves. 
How can the evil results which must necessarily attend 
the establishment of parochial schools be minimized? 
Certainly not by secularizing the public schools. This 
remedy was tried to a considerable extent, when the 
question of the Bible in the public schools was so widely 
discussed some twenty yeai-s ago. Instead of conciliat- 
ing the Catholic priesthood, it only put into their mouth 
the cry which they are using to-day, with the greatest 
effect upon their own people, viz., that the public schools 
are "godless." 

There are Roman Catholics who, as has been said, are 
" more Catholic than Roman,"— men who have much of 
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the Amerioau spirit, wlio have learned in large meas- 
ure to think and act for themselves (and who are, there- 
fore, rather "off color," eis RonianiBts). Miiuy eueh 
Catholics patronize the public school, and it is to be 
hoped will continue so to do. Only the mure liberal- 
minded will dare to disregard the commands of the 
prieatB, and such, I take it, will not object to what Utile 
religioua iiietruction their children receive in the pubhc 
Bcliool. 

Of course the mischief which the parochial schools do 
will be in proportion to the number of children they 
draw off. The best remedy is to make the public 
schools as good as possible, so manifestly and so vastly 
superior that many Catholic parents will refuse to sacri- 
fice the interests of their childi-en at the behest of the . 

It may be remarked in passing that the action of the 
hierarchy in establishing parochial schools,, and the 
arguments with which they have defended that action, 
may have an unexpected and unwelcome effect. The 
prelates of the Cathohc Church have of late taken paina 
to assert that Romanism is thoroughly American i 
spirit, and in beautiful harmony with American institu- 
tion^; but when they insist that our public schools, 
which are among the most cherished of our institutions, _ 
and deemed essential to the preservation of our hherties, f ' 
are wholly unfit for Catholic children, and cannot be ' 
attended by such without sin, they unintentionally i 

acknowledge and publicly declare that there is an inher- -.^ 
ent conflict between Romanism and free institutions. " 
.^Evei'y_Aniericaii .recognizes the aashnilating and Ameri- 
canising power of the public school. When, therefore, 
the Catholic hierarchy and pi'ess assert that the only 
way to make a good Catholic out of a child is to keep 
him out of the pubhc school and separate him from 
American children, it is an acknowledgment that 
Romanism is un-American and represents an alien civili- 
zation. 
When the full force of this acknowledgment is appre- 
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ciated, it will tfnd to create a general disLruKl, ut the 
Church, and to alienate from it CathoUfS who have 
l>ecome in any considerable degree Americanized. 

A few words couceniing the Catholic claim for a 
diviaion of the school funds, and we will leave this 
branch of our subject. If this claim were granted, a 
similar claim from Lutherans or Episcopalians, or the 
majiy parents who choose to send their chiltlren to pri- 
vate schools could not be denied. • Sm.-h a concession 
would be liable, perhaps likely, to result in the depletion 
and final destruction of the public school. 

But the question is not simply one of policy. To 
grant this claim would be to violate a principle in the 
hearty support of which Americans are singularly 
united, viz,, the entire separation of Cliurch and State. 
At this point the Catholics meet us with the argument 
that the public schools are Protestant. "Why should 
the State support Protestant schools and not Catholic! 
The support of the latter would be no more in violation 
of the aforesaid principle than the eupiwrt of the 
former, and equity demands it." The argument is spe- 
cious. It« fallacy lies in the fact thatji he pii ljig. pchtmla. 
are not ProteataBt What constitutes a school Protest- 
ant? The fact that the teacher is a Protestant doeg not 
make the school so any more than the fact that Presi- 
dent Hari-ison is a Presbyterian constitutes the United 
States government Presbyterian. Nor does the fact 
that most of the pupils belong to Protestant families 
make the school denominational. If the reUgioua pref- 
erence of teachers or scliolars gave denominational 
character to the scliool. the public schools, in many 
quarters of our large cities, would be emphatically 
Eoman Catholic. But no Catholic would admit that any 
public school in the United States was Catholic, even 
though the teacher and every scholar were a Romanist, 
nor would it be, unless distinctively Roman Catholic 
doctrine were taught. The public schools ai-e not Prot- 
estant, because distinc lively Pro t estant doctr in es , ara 
aottaught_ia_them. 
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Wheu the public fully appretiatea the fivct tbat the 
Eoman Ciitholic school policy is fixed, and that couoes- 
sions are useless, it would not be strange if there were a 
tendency developed to Pivatestantize the public schools; 
but against this- we must caution ourselves, if for no 
other i-eason, because in the eyes of the average voter it 
would make vahd the Catholic argument for the division 
of the school fund; against which division every true 
American must set his face without variableness or the 
faintest shadow of tumiijg. Hemembor the wise words 
of President GJarfleld:' "It would be dangerous to our 
institutions to apply any portion of the revenue of the 
nation or the state to the support of sectarian schools ; " 
and those of General Grant, ^ "Encourage free schools, 
and resolve that not one dollar appropriated to them 
shall be applied to the support of any sectarian school.'! 

The second theory touching religion and the publicV 
schools which demands our attention is that of the secu-l 
larista, among whom are counted many Christian men ' 
as well as all Jews and agnostics. 

According to this theory the province of the State is 
wholly secular; its true attitude is that of absolute neu- 
trality toward all forms of religious belief and imbelief ; 
to teach religion in any form is to do violence to the 
rights of certain classes of citizens. 

The Jewish Exponent ' quotes Rabbi Calisch as say- 
ing: " The public schools are an outgrowth of our broad 
American republicanism, which, in the interest of free- 
dom, forbids any union or partnership of Church and 
State. Hence, in the name of the Jewish brothoi'hood 
all over this country, and in the name of persons of dif- 
fering views on religious matters everywhere, I wish to 
protest against the manner in which our public schools' 
ai-e conducted. It is a favorite claim of the chui-chee," 
he continues, " that this is a Christian country, and this, 
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SO far 116 it is coiiliiied to the church instructiou or fam- 
ily instructiou, is imobje<:tionable and right. The idea 
of Christ, however, is not confined to such teaching. 
It is, with all its rehgious dependencies, made a part of 
our public-school instruction. It is to be denounced na 
• i in violation of the fundamental theory of our goveru- 
meut. I demand In the name of justice that the princi- 
ple of law designed to protect all in their religious free- 
dom be recognized." 

The platform of the Liberal League of the United 
States contains the following: "We demand that all 
religious services now sustaineil by the government 
shall be abolished, and especially that the use of the 
Bible in the public schools, whether ostensibly as a test- 
book or avowedly as a book of rehgious worship, shall 
be prohibited." 

This theory of the secularists is built onawrnngft pph'i-a- 

Church and State. Of all the great exi>eriments which 
are l>eing tried in this New World, none is more distinc- 
tively American than the entire separation of Church 
and State, and none of our principles has more abun- 
dantly justified itself. We must be willing to follow it 
wherever logic shall require, hut our secularist friends, 
being compelled to go with it one mile, go with it twain. 
They fail to distinguish, it seems to me, between church 
and religion. Rabbi Isaacs, in the Forum, > referring to 
the readings of a prpposed manual for uee in the pubhc 
Bchoole, says, "ITiey are distinctly religious, and the 
State caunot sanction religious teachings in its schools 
any more thim in its governmental offices. Such action 
is entirely beyond its province. Church and State must 
be forever. separate." As if the use of religious readings 
in the public schools compromised that principle. 

As a mat ter of fact our government is, and baa always 
been, religiou s. Says Chlef~Jri8tice~Sheai~'MDur own 
government, and the laws by wliich it is administered, 
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are in every part — legislative, JutlicJal, aiid executive— 
Ohristiaa in nature, form, .ind-'iTuTpose." ' In his 
"Institutes of Inievnalional Xawp J.tidge Story says, . 
" One of the heautiful traita of our mliUKipal jurispru- 
dence is that Christianity is part of the fibiaiaon law 
from which it seeks the sanction of its rig&ts, and hy 
which it fendeavora to regulate its doctrine." -Sayy the 
great interpreter of the Conatitution, Webster: '"'Ifeetp, 
ia nothing wo look for with more certainty than the'^l^-' 
eral principle, that Christianity is part of the law of tllQ.- 

land genei-al, tolerant Christianity, independent - 

of sects and parties." * Many other authorities to the 
same effect might be cited. 

When the fathers added to the Constitution theprinci- ' 
pie of strict separation of Church and State, llifij:_did 
^ot intend to divorce the State fi-om all religion. Saye 
Judge Story, speaking of the time wTien the Constitution 
was adopted, "The attempt to level all religions, and 
make it a matter of State policy to hold all in ntter 
indifference, would have created universal disapproba- 
tion, if not universal indignation."" The principle of 
the separation of Church and State undoubtedly forbids 
sectarian instruction in the State schools; but we have 
the highest legal and judicial .authority for saying thiit 
it does not forbid undenominational religious teaching. 
"But," it will be aaked, " does not the teaching of relig- 
ious doctrine which is undenominational violate tho 
rights of agnostics quite as much as inculcating the dog- 
mas of one sect wrongs the adherents of others?" By no 
means; because tho teaching of the three great funda- 
mental doctrines which are common to all monotheistic 
i-eligions is essential to the perpetuity of free institutions, 
while the inculcation of sectarian dogmas ia not. 
■rinea nrp t.Tff|,f. .jf ff,^ ^.wlf^^ff. fff Q^^^ 
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the jmnuirliilitu of.' .'t Mn and man'e af i-^^iffph\[iff 
These doctrines a^-ii^d in comtnon by all Prot^tants, 
Catholics an4 if6?*s,* There are comparatively few in 
this countrfnvbclMo not hold them; and the children of 
these fcw*,gki3uld be taught these fundameutal truths 
of religjon, not bccaiuie a^osties arc in the minority, 
fo[i,1))ii^ions of conscience can be settled neither by 
.qwj^rtties nor by authority, but Ixn-auae the neecsBilieg 
' q^■the State are above individual rights . The State, 




Vt'when its necessities require, does not hesitate to draft 
'•. • into the army a citizen who has conscientious scruples 
l^ainst war. The government, utterly disregarding 
individual conscience, inclinations and rights, forces 
him away from hia occupation and family, and exposes 
him to injury and death. 
I ^ The question k not, as some irould seem to think^ 
I whether religion has a right to be taught in the public 
I I schools, but whether the government has a right to teach 
I it. That right is beyond question, if the necessities of 
I I tlie State require. Let us look at this more closely. 
I ^" " If there is any incontestable maxim on the rights of 
nations, it is that laid down by the illustrious Bossuet. 
in his defense of the declaration of the clergy of France, 
in 1682, that all sovereign power is sufficient to itself, 
and is provided by God with all the power that is neces- 
sary for itfi own preservation." ' Self-preservation is 
the first law of states as of individuals. If the SUile baa 
''the right to exist, manifestly it has the right to do or 
require whatever is necessary to perpetuate its existence. 
To refuse this right to the State is to attack its life. As 
Shylocksatd:— 



No one will deny that popular intelligence is essential 
to successful popular government; and popular morality 
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is no lesH a political neceBsity than intelligence. These 
statemeuts may be regarded as axiomatic. Here is the 
bed rock on which rest compulsory educational laws, the 
right of taxation for the public schools, anil the right and 
duty of giving religious instruction in them. 

Our common school system is not based on the doc- 
trine that each child is entitled to an education. So far 
as individual right is concerned, under our theory of 
government a man is as much entitled to demand of the 
State capital on which to begin business, as to demand 
for hia children that intellectual capital which we call 
an education. Both might be done in a socialistic «late, 
but our government is neither socialistic nor '■paternal." 
Why does the State take money from your pocket ta^^ 
educate my child? Not on the around that c ] fif;inrr'^''"" i 
is a good thing for htvi^ out on thp. grmi.n( f. jfuij his iqno- I 
ra nee toould be dangero ua to the State. This may ba -J 
"low ground," but it is not marshy. In like manner. 
■ thp Sfjfe inliHh i«r,fh in ifa qrhnnls fipflftpif ntAl n^lippniiM 
trnthfi. nnh bfH-jniRB thn r^bilrl Hhitiilil know t.)n>m [7] pff* p- ~ 
aration for a future existence, — the State is not coq- 
cemed with the eternal welfare of its citizens,— but 
because immorality is perilous to the State, and popular^ ] 
morality, cannot he RRnured witljo^t the sancti ons Qf _ 
i^ligiun. Of coui-se the advocacy of i-eligion on the 
ground that it serves as moral police is not very exalted ; 
but if our groimd is to be broad enough for upwards of 
60,000,000 people to stand on, it must needs he low. The 
top of the pyramid is narrow. 

Secularists deny that religious teaching is essential to 
moral instruction. It is claimed that it makes no prac- 
tical difEerence whether happiness or utility or the will 
of God be the ground of morality; that whatever view 
iH taken of the metaphysical ground of right, all theo- 
ries end in adopting the same practical virtues, which 
may therefore be taught quite independently of religion. 
Yes, a child may be taught that this is wrong and that is 
right without any refprence to Gkid, but the child must 
have moral iniinins] as well as inf>r;il instruction; and 
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moral training is addressed to the will, and the will 
must be influenced by motives. The lying that is done by 
children in this countr)' is uot due to ignorance of the 
fact that lying is wrong, but to the fact that their wills 
have not been sufficiently strengthened by motives to 
truthfulness. We do not claim that religion must be 
taught in connection with morals, on the gi'ound that it 
affords the only adequate basis of the science of ethics, 
for the children. are not taught the science of ethics; but 
on the ground that religion alone a ffords adequa te 
motivea to the oractJce of m oi-al^pre cepts . The philos- 
opher Cousin, in a report upon Public Instruction in 
Germany, referring to the fact that it is boBed on the 
Bible, Bays, "Every wise man will rejoice in this; for, 
with three-fourths of the population, morality can be 
instilled only through the medium of religion," Presi- 
dent Woolsey, in a paper on The Bible in the Public 
Schooh,' said: "We can, in a system of morals, con- 
sidered in the abstract, separate religion from it, but in 
the practical part, even of a book on ethics, there is an 
imavoidable necessity of bringing the two into connec- 
tion." And Daniel Webster, in a Fourth of July oration, 
said: "To preserve the government we must also 
preserve morals. Moi-ality rests on religion; if you 
destroy the foundation, the superstructure must fall. 
When the public mind becomes vitiated and cornipt, 
laws aro a nullity and constitutions are waste paper.", 
! There are of course individuals who are agnostics or 
! atheists and yet moral in life, but many if not moat of 
I these had Christian training in childhood, under which 
their habits became fixed. This is a very different 
thing from teaching a child that there is no God or 
I leaving bim uniustructed. And though there are indi- 
vidual atheists who are moral, there are no moral infidel 
communities. Plutarch says, you remember, "There 
never was a state of atheists. You may travel all over 
the world, and you may find cities without walls, with- 

Nalluuui Cuunell of CimsreKJitionul CliiircheB, IIOT. 
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out biug, without mint, without theater or gymnasium ; 
but you will nowhere find a city without a god, without 
prayer, without oracle, without sacrifice. Sooner may a 
city stand without foundations than a state without 
belief in the gods. This is the bond of all society, and the 
pillar of all legislation." Pennit me to add that oft- 
quoted passage from Washington's Farewell Address, 
" Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciple." 

All Christian secularists hold of course that the chil- 
dren should receive religious instruction, but tell us that 
it should be furnished by the home and the Sunday 
school. But how are those children to be instructed* 
who ai-e in no Simday school, meet of whom doubtless 
have little or no religions training in their homeal 
Assuming that two-thirds of all the Catholic children 
are in their Sunday schools, it leaves about one-half of 
the children and youth in the United States of school 
age, who are in no Sunday school of any kind. Will 
the secularists tell us how these children are to be 
taught "reverence for God, reverence for man, rever- 
ence for woman, reverence for law, which," it is said, 
"are the pillars of the Republic," unless they are taught 
it in the public school! It is not enough that one-half 
our children be instructed in the knowledge of Qod; 
not enough that one-half only reverence divine, and 
therefore hiunan, authority; not enough that one-half 
are instnicted in morals whose motives include the 
solemn sanctions of religion. Such a division of our 
population would leave our destiny in a hesitating 
balance. Popular government is by majorities, yree 
institutions are safe, only when thB_great m<sJoHty of 
^ESjeopTe Have.Uiat revw-encfr for law whioh-ea*i spring 
only irgm revecenceJox. God. The most striking defect 
of young America is the lack of reverence. The spirit 
of independence and sense of equality are unfriendly 
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it. Our youth have little reverence for theii' elders, for 
authority, for law, for rulers. Our irreverence as i 
people is noted by our critics. Says Matthew Arnold in 
his fatnoua study of American civilization which 
appeared just before his death, in the Nineteenth 
Century: "If there be a discipline in which the Ameri- 
cans ai-e wanting, it is the discipline of awe and respect. 
An austere and intense religion imposed on the Puritan 
founders the discipline of respect ; . . . . hut this relig- 
ion is dying out." An eminent English clergyman, the 
Rev, Dr. Dale, who visited this country some yeai-s ago, 
wrote on his return a little sketch of his impressions of 
America, in which, after referring to the fact that the 
.children of Jonathan Edwards always rose from their 
seats when their father or mother came into the room, he 
gravely informs the British public that this custom does 
not exist in any of the families that showed him hospi- 
tality! There is little reverence, and therefore little 
authority, in many American homes, except that which 
is exercised hy children over their parents. The spirit 
of self-assertion, which is characteristically American, 
easily becomes impatient of restraint and often grows 
lawless. There are no children in all Christendom who 
stand in so great need, civil need, of a sense of divine 
authority as American childi-en. Many teachers and 
school officials whose positions afford exceptional oppor- 
tunities of observation might be quoted to show how 
widespread among the young is the spirit of i 
and lawlessness. A word from the school com 
of Rhode Island must suffice. He says, "The spirit of 
self-assertion, of insubordination, of dislike to all i 
straint, of open antagonism to law,— all this is far mc 
prevalent to-day than ever before." 
r All this most vitally concerns the State. Here is ; 
jevil which is great and prophetic of evil greater. How 
,' shall the State apply a remedy f The school is the place 
i where she may touch the young with molding hand. 
Sti^ she inspire them with a spirit of reverence by - 
secularizing the schools ? by purging text-books of every 
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religious reference J by forbidding tlie cliildren to know 
through their teachers that there be a God? 

How shall our American youth be taught reverence, 
without which our futura is insecure ! From history ) 
The present generation has become irreverent of the past. 
We are become, in the name of science, a race of icono- 
clasts. Whatever is "gray with time," so far fi-om 
being " godlike " and therefore worthy of veneration, is 
subjected to the focal hght of scientific methods of 
investigation. In thousands of instances the new has 
supplanted the old, simply because it deserved to, was 
incomparably better. So that in the popular mind there 
has sprung up a sort of contempt for the past. 

Shall our youth learn reverence ft-om the study of 
Nature ? If Nature is studied not as a revelation of the 
Infinite One, — her processes his methods ; her harmonies 
his reason ; her beauties his thoughts ; her wonders bis 
wisdom ; her forces his power ; her laws his will ; if 
Nature Ib studied not as the drapery which hides and yet 
reveals the Infinite, but simply as a magazine of supplies, 
whence we may enrich ourselves, a quarry from which 
we may hew a mighty materialistic civihzatinn ; if her 
laws are to be obeyed only that they may he mastered ; 
if her forces are to he studied only that they may be 
conquered, — how are our youth to learn reverence from 
the study of Nature, and not rather learn proudly to 
glorify man as Nature's master ? 
I In his " Wilhelm Meister, " Goethe expi-esses the opinion 
I that reverence is not innate, hut must be inculcated in 
\ order to exist. If_revarence is to be taji^ht, who shall 
'^jgJVif n ot t h e..Slatfl-i And how can the State teach 
'.reverence to. Am erican children without teaching them 
fif_Qod.andtJieir accountability to Wmi 

We are building a nation. We cannot hmld perma- 
nent institutions on mere intelligence, smartness, -push, 
self-assertion. There must be a profound respect for law, 

'■ The ItejBtnne of tlie world's wtde nreh. 
The one aiutainlng and aiuCalned by all; 
Wbich. if It rail, brlngB all in ruin dn»D. " 
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t utbority. Such obedience on the pait of the many can 
ever be seeured by teaching a religionless moiaUty; se 
well might we expect to run a locomotive with light or 
to propel an ocean steamer by uieans of her compass. 

If, then, the State, which baa the right to esist, has the 
right to perpetuate its existence, and if popular morality 
IB essential to the perpetuity of free institutions, and if 
a knowledge of the fundamental truths of religion is 
essential to popular morality, then has the State the 
right to inculcate those truths. 

Ab individuals we are of course bound to respect 
religious principles, however much they may differ 
&oin our own, and we must be patient with religious prej- 
udices, however blind and bigoted; but if self-preserva- 
tion be a duty as well as a right, then is it the duty of 
the State to teach these fundamental religious truths {not 
sectarian dogmas) to its children even though the 
agnostic parent objects, exactly as it is the right and 
duty of the State to take the boy from the plow, the 
mine or the mill and put him in school, if need be, 
against the protest of the parent, not for the good of the 
boy, not bec.iuse the parent has no rights which we 
as individuals are hound to respect, but because the 
necessities of the State are superior to individual rights. 

Sectarian dogmas are not essential to popular morality. 
The State, therefore, has no right to teach them, and to 
do BO would he radically wrong in principle, and oppres* 
sive to many citizens. ^ It is objected by some that this 



I The writer hiiH never heard oF a public eGhool in wUah a Protestant 
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distincliun caiioot he sustained. Archbishop Iii-laiid, 
in his address to the National Educatiuoal Associatiou, 
(St. l*aul. July, 1890) said; "There is and there ciui " 
no positive religious teaching where the priuciple of u< 
sei^tarianism rules," But over aguiust this opinion 
will cite that of Dauiel Webster, who says: 
objection to the multitude and tlifferunce of sects is botj 
the old story, the old infidel ajgumcnt. It is notorioidlj 
that there are certain great religious truths which are 
admitted and believed by all Christiana. All believe in 
the existence of a God. All believe in the itumortality of 
the souL All believe in the responsibility in another 
world for oiu- condnct in this, . . , And cannot 
these great ti'uths be taught to children without thi 
minds being perplexed with clashing doctrines and seO" 
tarian controversies ? Most certainly they i 

Such an amount of religious in struction would not be 
jleeined adequate in an ideal society?~But we must deal 
ftith society as it actually cxiats l ap dcMstinK society' iB 
not ideal. As long as men tSink Aifterently and ha ve 
different a nd conflicting intereste, society must be B com - 
prom ise. 

Of course parents and the Church nmy give as muuli 
added instruction as they w'isli, but for the State to 
beyond the iucnlcation of the fundamental truths coia-^ 
mon to all monotheistic religions would probably lead 
to the division of the school fund, which would bo a 
great calamity. On the other hand, to secularize the 
schools is to invite the corruption of popular morals and 
thus endanger the very foundations of our free institu- 
tions. Moi-eover, the secularists ai-e unwittingly pli 
ing into the hands of those who desire i 
the school funds and the destruction of our existing school 
system. Most Protestant immigrants have been trained 
in denominational schools. The Lutherans, who number 
1,000,000, naturally incline to them; and there are many 
other Protestants so deeply impressed with the 
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sity of religious instruction in the schools that rather 
than see them secularized, they would favor denomina- 
tional schools supported by the State. 

The great danger now is that between the upper and 
nether millstones of Romanism and Secularism, all 
, religion will be ground out of our public schools. And 
^this danger is greater in the West than in the East, for, 
as we have already seen, Romanism is relatively much 
stronger west of the Mississippi than east of it, and as 
we shall see later (Chap. XII.) evangelical church mem- 
bership is much weaker. 




CHAPTER VII. 

PERILS. — MORMONISM . 

The people of the United States are more Betisible of 
the disgrace of Movmonism than of its daDger. The civ- 
ilized world wonders that such a hideous cai-icature of 
the Christian religion should have appeared in thia most 
enlightened land ; that such an anachroniara should have 
been produced by the most progressive civilization ; that 
the people who most honor womankind should 1)6 the 
ones to inflict on her thia deep humiliation and outra- 
geous wrong. Polygamy, as the most striking feature of 
the Mormon monster, attracts the public eye. It is this 
which at the same time arouses interest and indignation ; 
and it is because of this that Europe points at us the fin- 
ger of shame. Polygamy has Iwen the issue between 
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Iha MormonB and the United StiLtes goverumcnt. It is 
this which has prevented the admissiou of Utah as a 
state. It is this against which Coiigruss has legislated. 
And yet, i>olyganiy ie not an essential part of Mormon- 
ism; it was an after-thought; not a root, but a graft. 
There is a largo and growing sect of the Mormons,' not 
located in Utuh, which would escommimicate a member 
for practicing it. Nor is polygamy a very large part of 
Murmonisra. Only a *mall minority practice it. More- 
over, it can never become general among the " saints," 
for nature has legislated on that point, and her laws ad- 
mit of no evasions. In Utah, as elsewhere, there are 
more males bum than females; and, in the membership 
of tlie Mormon Church there ai'o several thousand more 

Polygamy might be utterly destroyed, without se- 
riously weakening Mormonism. It has served to 
strengthen the eystem somewhat by thoroughly entan- 
gliiig its victim in the Mormon net; for a polygamist iB 
not apt to apostatize. He has multiplied his " hostages 
to fortune; " he cannot abandon helpless wives and chil- 
dren as easily as he might turn away from pernicious 
doctrines. Moreover, he has arrayed liiinself against 
the government with law-breakers. Franklin's saying 
to the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
is appropriately put into the mouths of this eluss: 
" If we don't hang t^'gether, we shall all hang sep- 
arately." Still, it may be questioned whether polygamy 
has added more of strength or weakness ; for its evil re- 
sults doubtless have often led the children of such mar- 
riages, and many others, to question the faith, and finally 
abandon it. 

What, then, is tlie real strength of Monnonisml It is 
eculesiastical despotism which holds it together, unifies 
it, and makes it strong. The Mormon Church is prob- 
ably the most complete organization in the world. To 
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look after a Mormon populatioii of 16S.31S tiwro are Sl.- 
S77 officiftls, or one to every fivi- jwraous.' And, so 
highly ccntralued is the power, that lill ot these threads 
of uuthority ore gathered into one hnud. that of tiie pres- 
ident. The priesthood, of which hois tliehcftd. claim the 
right to control in all things religious. socihI. industrial, 
and politicaL Brigham Yoimg asserted hia right to 
tnanage in every particular, " from the setting up of a 
stocking to the rihbons on a wonuui's bonnet,'' Here is 
a chum to absolute and universal rule, which is chour- 
fully conceded by every orthodox "saint." Mormotusin 
Uierefore. ja not s impl y g cli ureh, but^a state ; iin " I'w- 
periwm in imperio " ruled by a man who ia prophetr 
priest, king and pope, all ui one — a pope, loo, who is not 
one whit leas infalUble than he who wears the tiara, 
And, as one would naturally expect of an Americau 
pope, and especially of an enterprising Western pope, he 
out-pi^pes the Roman by holdim; familiar conversations 
with the Almighty, and getting, to order, new revelationa 
direct from heaven; and, another advantage which is 
more material, he keeps a firm hold of his temporal 
power. Indeed, it looks as if the spiritual were being 
subordinateil to the temporal. Rev. W. M. Bari'owfl, 
D. D., after a residence at the ^fornion capital of nearly 
eight yeiirs, said : * " There is no doubt that it is becom- 
ing less and less a religious power, and more and more a 
political- power. The first Mormon preachers were ig- 
norant fanatics, but most of them were honest, and their 
words carried a weight that sincerity always carries, 
even in a bod cause. The preachei-s now have the mv- 
ings of the Sibyl, but lack the irfspiration. Their talk 
sounds hollow; the ring of sincerity is gone. But their 
eyes are dazzled now with the vision of an earthly era- 
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pire. They have gone back to the old Jewish idea of a 
temporal kingdom, and they are endeavoring to set up 
BUch a kingdom in the valleys of Utah, and Idaho and 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico, Arizona 
and Nevada. " 

If there he any doubt aa to the designs of the Mor- 
mons, let the testimony of Bishop Lunt be conclusive on 
that point. He said in 1880; "Like a gi-ain of mustard- 
seed was the truth planted in Zion ; and it is destined to 
spread through all the world. Our Church has been or. 
ganized only fifty years, and yet behold its wealth and 
power. This is our year of jubilee. We look forward 
with perfect confidence to the day when we will hold 
the reins of the United States government. That is our 
present temporal aim; after that, we expect to control 
the continent." When told that such a scheme seemed 
rather visionary, in view of the fact that Utah cannot 
gain recognition as a state, the Bishop replied : "Donot 
be deceived ; we are looking after that. We do not care 
for these territorial officials sent out to govern us. They 
are nobodies here. We do not recognize them, neither 
do we fear any practical interference by Congress. Wo 
intend to have Utah recognized aa a state. To-day we 
hold the balance of political power in Idaho, we rule 
Utah absolutely, and in a very short time we will hold 
the balance of power in Ai-izona and Wyoming. A few 
months ago. President Snow of St. George, set oiit with 
a band of priests, for an extensive tour through Colorado 
New Mexico, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho and Arizona to 
proselyte. We also expect to send missionaries to some 
parts of Nevada, and we design to plant colonies in 
Washington TeiTitory. 

" In the past six months we have sent more tlmn 3,000 
of our people down through the Sevier Valley to settle in 
Arizona, and the movement still progresses. All this 
vrm build u^> for us a political power, which will, in 
time, compel the homage of the dem^ogues of the 
country. Our vote is solid, and will remain so. It will 
be thrown where the moat good will bo accomplished 
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for tho church. ISieri, iii some great political crisis, 
two present political parties will bid for our auppiirt. 
Utah will then he admitted as a polygamous state, and 
the other teiTitories we have peacefully subjugated will 
be admitted also. We will then hold the balance of 
power, and will dictate to tho cotmtry. In time, our 
principles, which are of sacred origin, will spread 
throughout the United States. We possess the ability 
to turn the political scale in any [Nirtieular community 
we desire. Our people are obedient. When they are 
called by the Chui-ch, they promptly obey. They sell 
their houses, lands and stock, and remove to any part of 
the country the Church may direct them to. You can 
imagine the results which wisdom may bring about, 
with the assistance o£a church organization like ours." 

Since these words were uttered the United States gov- 
ernment has made itself felt in "Zion," and its officers 
an) no longer "nobodies" in Utah; hut the astute 
bishop- does not over-estimate the effectiveness of the 
Monnon Church as a colonizer. An order is issued by 
the authorities tliat a certain district shall fui'uish so 
many hundred emigrants for Arizona or Idaho. Tlie 
faniilies are drafted, so many from a ward ; and each 
ward or district equips its own quota with wagons. 
animals, provisions, implements, seed and the like. 
Thus the Mormon president can mass voters here or 
there about as easily as a general can move his troops. 

By means of this systematic colonization the Mor- 
mons have gained possession of vast tracts of land, and 
now "hold almost all the soil fit for agriculture from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Sierra Nevada, or an area 
not less than 5(10 miles by 700, making SBO.OfHl square 
iniles " ' ; that is one-sixth of the entire acreage between 
the Mississippi and Alaska. -In this extended region it 
is designed to plant a Mormon population sufficiently 
numerous to control it. With this in view, the Church 
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sends out from 200 to 400 mis^onaj'it'e a year, most of 
whom labor in Europe. " They genei-ally return after 
two years of service at their own charges. In 1849 the 
v>*Perpetual Emigration Fund " was founded for the pur- 
pose of assisting converts who were too poor lo reach 
"Zion'' unaided. During the first ten years after the 
founding of this fund the annual average was 750; for 
the next decade it was 2,000; from 1860 to 1865 the 
number ranged from 2,500 to 3,000; since 1865 it has 
gradually decreased. The losses by apostasy ' are many, 
but are more than covered by the number of converts, 
while the natural increase of theCbiu-ch by the growth 
of the family is exceedingly large. Furthermore, to the 
growing power of multiplying numbers is added that of 
rapidly increasing wealth. The Mormons are industri- 
ous — a lazy man cannot enter their heaven — and the 
tithing of the increase adds constantly to the vast sums 
already gathered in the grasping hands of the hierarchy. 
The Mormon delegate to Congress, who carries a hun- 
dred thousand votes in one hand, and miUions of cor- 
ruption money in the other, will prove a dangerous man 
in Washington, imlesa politicians grow strangely virtu- 
ous, and there are fewer itching palms twenty years 
■ hence. • 

Those best acquainted with Mormonism seem most 
sensible of the danger which it threatens. The pastors 
of churches and principals of schools in Salt Lake City, 
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in an address to American citizens, say:' "We recog- 
nize the fact tliat the so-called Morujoii Church, in it« 
exercise of political power, is antagonistic^ to American 
institutions, and that t here is an irrepressible conflicl 
Jl&tw^en- 7"^°^ MnrninnJBni aniL Amartcan reputJicftnism ; 
aojnuch-Batbat thAjf.caiLUGser-.abide together in hac- 
mpBy. We also believe that the growth of this anti- 
republican power is such that, if not checked speedily, it 
will caiise serious trouble in the near future. We fear 
tliat the nature and extent of this danger ore not fully 
comprehended by the nation at large." 

If the Mormon power had its seat in an eatabUshed 
commonwealth like Ohio, such an ignorant and fanat- 
ical population, rapidly increasing, and under the abso- 
lute control of unscrupulous leaders, who openly avowed 
their hostility to the State, and lived in contemptuous 
violation of its laws, would be a disturbing element 
whiuh would certainly endanger the peace of society. 
Indeed, the Mormons, when much less powerful than 
they are to-day, could not bo tolerated in Missouri or 
Illinois. And Mormonism is tenfold more dangerous in 
the new West, where its power is gi-eater, because the 
"GJentile" population is less; where it has abundant 
room to expand; where, in a new and unorganized 
society, its complete organization is the more easily 
master of the situation; and where state coDstitutions 
and laws, yet unformed, and the institutions of society, 
yet plastic, are subject to its molding influence. 

And what are we going to do about it! Something can 
be done by legislation, though it has proved less effective 
than was expected. From the first enactment of anti- 
polygamy laws by Congress in 1862 down to September 
1, 1889, only twenty-four convictions had been secured^ 
while sixty-seven men are known to have entered into 
polygamy during the single year ending June, 1887. 
There were, however, 909 convictions for unlawful 
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cohabitatioii, imder the Edmunds law, fi'oui 1882 to 
19. But this number is only five per cent of those 
known to he guilty. ' The governor of the territory, 
Hon. A. L. Thouiiis, who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the situation, says,' "The government has been for 
years well represented by able and efficient officers, 
and the result has been important, but not decisive. 
This course (vigorous prosecution) hiis not changi'd opin- 
:on, but has caused greater care in concealing offenses. " 

Wilford Woodruff, the Presideut of the Mormon 
Church has recently issued a proclamation in which he 
says: " Inasmuch as laws have been ensicted by Congress 
forbidding plural marriages, which laws have been pro- 
nounced constitutional by the court of last i-esort, 1 do 
hereby declare my intention to suhnxit to those laws and 
to use all my influence with the members of the church 
over which I preside to have them do likewise." 

If this declaration was made in good faith, it would 
probably mean that polygamy is to be abandoned, at 
least for a time. It is, however, the well-nigh universal 
opinion of Gentiles in Salt Lake City that this manifesto 
IS a mere trick intended for obvious I'easons to hood- 
wink the public. We have sf_ea tfa agji ol ygamy might 
he destroyed without seriouanfinBvRng Mormoniem; 
indeed, its destruction, by allying suspicion, by creat- 
ing the impression that the Mormon problem is solved, 
and by removing the obstacle to Utah's admission as a 
state, might materially strengthen Mormouism. Any 
blow to be really effective must be aimed at the priestly 
despotism. 

Tlie political power of the hierarchy has been in some 
measure curtailed by two ilecisions of the Supreme Court 
rendered February 3, 1890. One decision sustains the con- 
stitutionality of the law of Idaho which disfranchises all 
who are ''members of any order, organization, or asso- 
ciation which teaches, advises, counsels, or encourages 
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its members oi" devotees or any other pereons to comniit 
the crime of bigamy or polygamy." A eimilar law in 
Utah would undoubtedly be sustained by the Supreme 
Court, but of coufse such a law can never be enacted 
so long as the Mormons control the territorial legis- 
lature. 

The other decision of the Court sustained the consti- 
tutionality of an act of Congress, passed in 1887, by 
which the territorial charter of the Mormon Church was 
repealed, the corporation dissolved and its property, in 
excess of $50,000, escheated to the United States, to be 
used for the support of public schot^is in Utah. Under 
this law a receiver took poeseseion of nearly Jl, 000,000 
worth of property. The power of the hierarchy has been 
enhanced by the great wealth of the chui-ch. The 
sequestration of that wealth, therefore, must in some 
measure disable the hierarchy. But the power of the 
priesthood existed before that wealth was accumulated. 
It was their power which made such accumulation pos- 
sible. This blow, therefore, does not go to the root of 
the matter. Indeed, it is liable to strengthen Mormon- 
ism as much on one aide as it weakens it on another, 
for the public schools are taught almost wholly by Mor- 
mons, and this great sum of money will, therefore, be 
applied to teach Mormon doctrines unless Congress 
places the public schools of the territory under the con- 
trol of the United States. T£— tJMa _wpre don e and all 
M.ormons were disfranchised eis they should be (except- 
ing of coui-se the Josephites, who are loyal), much time 
and labor would yet be required to complete the work. 
"Let him who thinks that the Mormon problem is 
almost solved be undeceived. Even when Congress and 
the courts shall have done their utmost, it will take half 
a century yet of the gospel in the hands of missionaries 
and teachers to dig up the roots of this evil. The public 
has not yet grasped the proportions of this problem. 
The present laws and Christian forces at work in Utah 
still have a problem before them much hke that which a 
single company of sappers and miners would have who 
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should undertake to dig down the Waheatch Mountain 
i-ange with pick and spade." ' 

Tbe secret power of the system is the people's belief in 
the divine inspiration, and hence infallibUitj' of the 
priesthood. This is a veritable Pandora's box out of 
which may spring any possible delusion or excess. Said 
Heber C. Kimball, formerly one of the Apostles : 

" The word of our Leader and Prophet is tba word of 
God to this people. We can not see God. We can not 
hold converse with him. But he has given us a man 
that we can talk to and thereby know his wiU, just as 
well as if God himself were present with us." Special 
" revelations " to the head of the cturch, oven if directly 
contrary to the Scriptures, or the Book of Mormon, are 
absolutely binding. The latter says :' " Wherefore I, the_ 
l^rd God, will not suffer that this people do like unto 
them of old; wherefore, my brethren, hear me, and 
hearken to the word of the Lord. For there shall not 
any man among you have save it be one wife; and con- 
cubines he shall have none." Yet a special "revelation" 
sufficed to establish polygamy. Mormon despotism, 
then, has its roots in the superstition of the people; and 
this Congress cannot legislat* away. The people must 
be elevated and enlightened through the instrumentality 
of Christian education and the preaching of the gospel. 
This work is being effectively done by the various Chris- 
tian denominations. It i» chiefly to such agencies that 
we must look to break the Mormon power. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

PERILS . — INTEMPE R A.NCB. 

To touch BO vast a subject, and only touch it, is diffi- 
cult. Let us consider briefly but two points— the dan- 
ger of intemperance as enhanced by the progress of 
civilization, and the Liquor Power. I. The pi-ogi-eas 
of civilization brings men into closer contact. The 
three great civihzing instrumentalities of the age, moral, 
mental and material, are Christianity, the press and 
steam, which rc-Kpectively bring tttpetlier men's hearts, 
minds and bodies into more intimate and multiplied 
relations. Christianity is slowly binding the race into 
a brotherhood. The press transfonns the earth into an 
audient'o room ; while the steam engine, so far as com- 
niorca is concerned, has annihilated, say, nine-tenths of 

Observe how this bringing of men into closer and 
multiplied relations has served to increase the excite- 
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ments of life, to quicken our rate of living. The Chi'is- 
tian I'eligioa is an excitant. In proportion as it leads 
men to recognize and accept their responsibility for 
others, it arouses them to action in their behalf, under 
the stress of the most urgent motives. The press and 
telegraph, by bringing many minds into contact, have 
ministered raarvelously to the activity of the popular 
intellect. Isolation tends to stagnation. Intercourse 
quickens thought, feeling, action. Steam has stimulated 
human activity almost to fury. By prodigioiisly 
lengthening the lever of human power, by bringing the 
country to the city, the inland cities to the sea-board, the 
seaports to each other, it has multiplied many-fold every 
form of intercourse. By establishing industries on an 
immense scale it has greatly complicated business ; 
while severe and increasing competition demands closer 
study, a greater application of energy, a larger expend 
iture of mental power. 

Thus it would seem that these three gi-eat forces of 
civilization move along parallel lines, and c 
stimulating the nations to an activity ever i 
and exciting ; so that the progress of civilization seems 
to involve an increasing strain on the nervous system. 
These influences will be better appreciated if wo com- 
pare, tor a moment, ancient and modern civilization. 
Look at life in Athens, Jerusalem or Babylon, when they 
were centera of civilization, as compared with Paris, 
London, or New York. The chief men of an Oriental 
city might be found sitting in the gate gossiping, or 
possibly philosophizing. Those of an Occidental metrop- 
olis are deep in schemes of commerce, manufacture, 
politics or philanthropy, weaving plans whose threads 
reach out through all the land, and even to the ends of 
the earth. The Eastern merchant sits in his bazaar, as 
did his ancestor two or three thousand years ago, and 
chaffers with his customers by the hour over a trifle. 
The Western and modern business man is on his feet. 
The two attitudes are representative. Ancient civiliza- 
tion was sedentary and contemplative ; ours is active* 
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and practical. " Multum in parvo " is its maxim. 
ImmenBe results brought about in a few days, 
minutes, liurry the mind through a wide range of experi- 
ence, and compreea, it may be, years into hours. I am 
not at all sure that Abraham Lincoln did not live longer 
than Methuselah. In point of experience, results, acquisi- 
tions, enjoyment and sorrow— in all that makes up life, 
save the mere factor of time — I am not at all sure that the 
antediluvians were not the children, and the men of this 
generation the aged patriarchs. And life is fuller and 
more intense, activity is more eager and restless here in 
the United States than anywhere else in the world. We 
work more days in a year, more hoiirs in a day, and do 
more work in an hour than the most active people of 
Europe.' 

If we were quite unacquainted with the results of this 
feverish activity of modern civilization, and especially of 
American civilization, reason would enable us to antici- 
pate those results. Such escitemeute, such restless 
energy, such continued stress of the nerves, must, in 
course of a few generations, decidedly change the ner- 
vous organization of men. We know that the progress of 
civilization has refined temperaments, has rendered 
men more susceptible and sensitive. A tragedy that is a 
nine days' horror with us would hardly have attracted 
more than a passing glance in old Kome. whose gentle 
matrons made a holiday by attending gladiatorial shows, 
and seeing men kill each other for Roman sport at the 
rate of 10,000 in a single reign. And when brothers met 
in the arena, and lacked the nerve to strike each other 
down, red-hot irons were pi-essed against their naked, 
quivering flesh to goad them on, while these same 
mothers shouted, " Kill! " We complain sometimes 
that modem life has become too largely one of feeling. 
It is true the many live Uvea of impulse, rather than of 
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principle; but it is also true lliat tbe spi-ings of human 
sympathy were ntiver ao e;isi]y touched as now. Such 
wide diffei-encee in men's sensibilities arguo not only a 
difference of education, but a change in the world's 
nervea.' 

PhyBJcians tell us that going from the equator north, 
and from tlie arctic regions south, nervous ilisorders in- 
crease until a climax is reached in the temperate zone. 
An eminent physician of New York, the late Dr. George 
M. Beard, who has made nervous diseases a speciality, 
says that they are comparatively rare in Spaui, Italy and 
the northern portions of Em-ope, also in Canada and the 
Gulf Stales, but very common in our Northern States 
and in Central Europe. And this belt, it will be ob- 
served, coincides exactly with the zone of the world's 
greatest activity; and further, where this activity is 
greatest; viz., in the United States, these nervous disor- 
ders are the most frequent. Dr. Beard begins an exceed- 
ingly interesting works on nervous exhaustion with 
these sentences : " There is a large family of functional 
nervous disordei-s that are increasingly frequent among 
the indoor classes of civilized coimtriea, and that are 
especially frequent in the northern and eastern parts of 
the Uniterl States. The sufferei-s from these maladies 
are counted in this country by thousands and hundrtnls 
of thousands ; in all the Northern and Eastern States 
they are found in nearly every brain-working house- 
hold." After speaking of certain numerous and wide- 
spread nervous diseases among us. he adds: " In Europe 
these affections are but little known." They are all 
diseases of civOization, and of modern civilization, and 
mainly of the nineUwnth century, and of the United 
States. " Neunisthenia," which is the name he gives to 
nervous exhaustion, "is," he says, " compai-atively a 

Sinue wrltlug llie above, I nnil the foltowing genl«nce In Dr. Oea. i)1 
rd's Amerli^au NenousntHS, p. 118: " Flneneeeor orKiuiii&tlOD, wlili'h 
•epUal In (he deTelnpniPiit of tlte ciTlllzatlon Ot modeni tlmea, liiacofii:>- 
puiM by Intrnained mi^tilal stuceptibllltr." 
■ Enlitleil HeurusthenlL 
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modem diaease, its Bymptoms surpriaiugly more fre- 
quent now than in the laet century, and is an Ameri- 
can dJBeaBe, in this, that it is very much more common 
here than in any other part of the civilized world." 

When we consider that the increased activity of mod- 
ern civilization is attended by new and increasing ner- 
vous disorders, that the belt of prevalent nervous diseaaea 
coincide exactly with that of the world's greatest activ- 
ity, and further, that in this belt, where the activity is 
by far the most intense, nervous affections are by far 
the most common, it is evident that the intensity of mod- 
ern life has already worked, and continues to woi-k, im- 
portant changes in men's nervous organization. The 
American people are rapidly becoming the most nervous, 
the most highly organized, in the world, if, indeed, they 
are not already such. And the causes, climatic and other, 
which have produced this result, continue operative. 

Be it observed now that nervous people are exposed to 
a double danger from intoxicating liquors. In the flrat ^ 
place, they are more likely than others to desire stimu- 
lants. Says Dr. Beard: "When the nervous system 
loses, thi'ough any cause, much of its nervous force, bo 
that it cannot stand upright with ease and comfort, it 
leans on the nearest and most convenient artificial sup- 
port that is capable of temporarily propping up the en- 
feebled frame. Anything that gives ease, sedation, 
oblivion, such as chloral, chloroform, opium or alcohol, 
may be reported to at first as an incident, and finally as 
a habit. Such is the philosophy of opium and alcohol 
inebriety. Not only for the relief of pain, but for the 
relief of exhaustion, deeper and more distressing than 
pain, do both men and women resort to the drug shop. 
I count this one of the great causes of the recent increase 
of opium' and alcohol inebriety among women." 

As a nation grows more nervous, its nue of intoxicating 
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liqiioro inuretises. Iii Great Britiiiu, Belgium, Holland 
and Gei-many, wbiuh are the European couutrtea lying 
in the nervous belt, there has been a marked increase in 
the use of alcohol during the laut half centuiy. Since 
1840, its coDSumptiou in Belgium has increased 238 per 
cent. In 1869 there were 130,000 saluoue in Pmeeia; in 
1880 there were 165,000. Fi-om 1831 to 1872, whUe the pop- 
ulation (not including recent annexations) increased 53 
per cent., whiskey saloons increased 91 per cent. For 
all Germany, the increase in consumption of spirituous 
Uquors, per caput, from 1872 to 1875, was 23.5 per cent. 
It appears, liowever, that there was a decrease in the 
amount used per ciiput fiom 1.27 gallons in 1872 to 1.09 
gallons in 1887. But during the same period the amount 
of beer consumed increased from 31,50 gallons per caput 
to 24.99 gallons.* In Great Britain, during the year 1800, 
a population of 15,000,000 consumed a little less than 13- 
000,000 gEdlona of spirits. Fifty years lat«r. a population 
of 27,000.000 consumed 38,000,000 gallons. In 1874, a 
population of 32,000,000 consumed 41.000,000 gallons. 
That is, while the population increased 113 per cent., the 
consumption of spirituous liquors increased 241 per cent. 
Prom 1868 to 1877, while the popiUation increased less 
than ten per cent., the amount of spirituous liquors con- 
sumed increased thirty-seven per cent. During the 
next ten years the amount of spirits used per caput 
somewhat decreased ; but tlie ClianceUnr of the Excheq- 
uer in bis statement of English finances in April, 1890, 
said that the revenue from alcoholic beverages showed a 
universal rush to the beer barrel, the spirit bottle and 
wine decanter. "In 1888 the number of drams taken 
reached 245,000,000; in 1889, 275, 000, 000, "—an increase of 
twelve per cent. 
The following table' shows the number of gallons of 
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liqticir ouusiiiiie*! fur all purposes iu the United Stat«s iu 
1840, ISGOaudin 1&88; 

19W. 43,I»J,BS1 4,8T3,09« a3,3W,8«. 

1860. B9.9B8.M1 1I.0M.U1 101,»46,B6B. 

1888. ?S,St5,3ii 3«.S1J,0M TUT.seT.OM. 

OallooB cofiauiued for all purposes, per caput : 

SpiHU in~H. Mall Liquor,. 4«- 
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The steady increase in the use of wiue aud beer per 
caput, since 1840 is very marked, and the liecrenae in the 
use o£ whiskey since 1860 is equsJIy so. It has been ar- 
gued by the brewei-s and others that beer aud wiue liave 
proved a blessing by driving out to a great esteat the 
use of spirituous liquors, aud that there is now less alco- 
hol used as a beverage per caput than there was half a 
century ago. Let us see if this position will bear exam- 
ination. 

Reducing these several liquors to alcohol, we find that 
the people of the United States consumed for all pur- 
poses, LSI gallons of alcohol per caput in 1810, 1.79 
gallons in I860, and 1.27 gallons in 1888. In order toacor- 
rect interpretation of these figures it must be remem- 
bered that foi-merly a large proportion of the whiskey 
consumed was used in manufactures. But after the 
heavy Internal Revenue tax was imposed, the price of 
whiskey per gallon rose seventeen-fold in three years, 
which drove it out of maniifactures, for the most part. 
David A. Wells, as chairman of a commifBion to revise 
the whole Internal Revenue system, reported in 1866; 
" In some instances entire branches of business have.been 
destroyed in consequence of the great advance in the 
price of alcohol." In other instances substitutes for al- 
cohol were found. Mr. Wells estin>ates that in 1860, 35,- 
000,000 gallons of proof spirits were consumed in tb« 



preparation of burning fluid. " Since IHU'i," he adds 
' ' the production and conBumption of burning fliiid have 
almoBt entirely ceased." The commiBsion said: "We 
are inclined to consider the estimate of a gallon and a 
half per head for the consumption of the United States 
(of spirits as a beverage) as somewhat exaggerated." 
But taking this " exaggerated estimate," we find that in 
1840 there were .93 of a gallon of alcohol used per caput 
as a beverage and iu 186(1, 1.01 gallons. Most of the 
spirits now consumed in the Uuited States are used as a 
beverage, but allowing ten per cent, for use in the arts 
we, in 1888, consumed in our beverages 1.2 gallons of al- 
cohol per eaput. That is, the inereased consumption of 
beer and wine has been accompanied by an increased use 
of alcohol. 

Thus it appeai-s that during the last half century or 
longer, in those countries lying in the nervous belt, the 
use of intoxicating drinks as a beverage has increased 
per caput. The full significance of this fact appears only 
when we remember that early in this century liquors 
were on every side-board, and conscientious scruples 
against their moderate use were almost unheard of, while 
to-day there are many millions of teetotalers both in this 
eountry and in Great Britain. Especially during the 
past twenty-five years, the temperance reform has made 
wonderful progress, and the proportion of teetotalers is 
much greater to-day than ever before. And yet there is 
more liquor used per caput now than formerly ; show- 
ing, condufiively, that there is much more of excess now 
than then ; declaring that, as a nation grou's neraoua, 
those who drink at allare more apt to drink immoderately. 

Again, in the second place, men of nervous organiza- 
tion are not only more ]ik.elj than others to use alcohol, 
and to use it to excess, but its effects in their case are 
worse and more rapid. The wide difference between a 
nervous and & phlegmatic temperament accoimts for the 
fact that one man will kill himself with drink in four or 
five years, and another in forty or fifty. The phleg- 
matic man is but little sensitive to stimulus ; hence, when 
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its infliienco wears off, there is littlo reaution. He, 
accordingly, forma the appetite slowly, and the process 
of destruction is slow. Another man, of fine nervous 
organization, takes a glass of spirits, and every nerve in 
his body tingles and leaps. The reaction is severe, 
and the nerves cry out for more. The appetite, rapidly 
formed, soon becomes uncontrollable, and the miserable 
end is not long delayed. The higher development of the 
nervous system, which comes with the progress of civil- 
ization, renders men more sensitive to pain, more sus- 
ceptible to the evil results which attend excess of any 
kind. Savages may, almost with impunity, transgress 
laws of health which would inflict on civilized men, for 
like ti'ansgi-ession. penalties well-nigh or quite fatal. It 
would seem as if Gkxl intended that, as men sin against 
the greater light which comes with increasing civiliza- ■ 
tion, they should suffer severer punishment. 

It has been shown that the use of intoxicants is more 
dangerous for this generation than it has been for any 
preceding generation; that it is more dangerous for in- 
habitants of the nervous belt than lor the rejnaindor of 
mankind ; that it is more dangerous for the people of the 
United States than for other inhabitants of this belt. It 
remains to be shown that it is more dangerous for the 
people of the West than for those of the East. 

Among the principal causes which are operative to 
render the typical American temperament more nervous 
than the European is the greater dryness of our cli- 
mate. "Dr. Max von Pettenkof er has concluded, from 
the investigations he has made into the comparative lass 
of beat experienced by a person breathing dry air and 
one breathing damp air, that with the dry air more htMit 
is lost and moi'e ci'eated, and, in consequence, the circu- 
lation is quicker and more intense, life is more energetic, 
and there is no opportunity for the excessive accumula- 
tion of fat or flesh, or for the development of a phleg- 
matically nervous temperament."' The mountain 
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region of the West baa by far the driuit atiuotiph« 
any portion of the country. The writer has often men 
L(mg '» Peak by moonlight at a distance of eighty miles. 
The wonderful transparency of that mountain air ie due 
to the absence of moisture. Such a climate iif iteotf a 
wine, and life in it is greatly intensified, with corro- 
xpoiiding results in the ner^-ous system. We should, 
aceordingly. expect to find a marked ini-rease of intem- 
perance. And sucli is the case. In the Mi^issippi Valley, 
where the altitude is low, and the atmosphere moist 
there is much less intemperance tlian in the mountains, 
afl appears from the ratio of voters to saliwns. Take the 
tier of stal«s and territories next east of the Eockj- 
Mountain range. In J880, Dakota had 95 voters to ererj- 
saloon;' Nebraska, 1^; Kansas, 224; and Texas. 136. 
But notice the change as soon as we reach the high alti- 
tudes. MontaTia had only 38 voters to each saloon; Wy- 
oming, 43; Colorado, 37; New Mexico, 8ll; Arizona, ffi; 
Utoli. 84; Idaho, 36; Washington, 68; Oregon, 58; Cali- 
fornia, 37; and Nevada, 32. The average tor the states 
between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains was 
one saloon to every 112.6 voters. In the eleven moun- 
tain states and territories, the average was one saloon to 
I'very 43 voters. East of the Mississippi, the average 
was one saloon to every 107.7 voters. If our assumption 
that the ratio of saloons to voters correctly measures in- 
temperance, is just, the people in the western third of 
the United Btates are two and one-half times as intem- 
perate as those in the eastern two-thirds. There are 
several causes for this, some of which are more or less 
temporary; but one of the chief influences is climntif, 
which will continue operative. 
We have seen that the progress of civilization brings 

I SinUntlca unmplli-cJ Froni Census of IBIW. ai^il Iiitoriml Rnveniip of snma 
jear. For till* uoniiiarbii'ii tlie ulallstlM of IRWi b™ prefprahlp to tlinw of 
IWO. IXMSUM iltiritiK tills Inlerral prolilbitory lava liaie bven ■do|il»d In 
■eVFTkl' or thimc nlolvc. The nuintxT uf mluons was doubtlen much largcp 
than wM ivpnrtoil b; the Deiunia; but far coiiiiHirlMui bntHW ii the Eut ami 
WnC. or lh» ult; und nonntr]', tbi- Conauti Matlnios aniwar every purpose. 
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men into moi'L' iiilimatu rcUitious, thiit closer contact 
quickena activity, that increased itctivity refines the 
nervous system, and tljat a highly nervous organization 
invites intemperance, and at the sjiuie time I'enders its 
doslructive results swifter and more fatal. Tliu8__tli9 
vory^rogtesaof civilizatiufU'timlcj!a-meu. the easier vic- 
tims nf intoiT ip.>i-H.nna We have also seen that under 
regulation the liquor traffic increases more I'apidly than 
the population. The alternative, then, seems sunple, 
clear, certain, that ciyilizsition must destroy the liquor 
traffic or be destroyed liy it. Even here in the East, 
this death struggle is despei-ate, and no man looks for an 
easy victory over the dragon. What, then, oE the far 
West, where the relative power of the saloon is two and a 
half times greater! 



II,— TiTE LiQCOR Power. 

The liquor traffic, of course, implies two pai'tios, the 
buyer and the seller. The preceding discussion relates 
to the formi'i-, only a few words touching the latter. 
According ti> the Report of the Cuniinissioner of Internal 
Revenue there were 184,889 liquor dealers and manuEac- 
turers in the United States in 1889. Their saloons, allow- 
ing twenty-two feet front to each, would reach in an 
, unbroken line from Chicago to New York. There is 
(invested in this business an immense capital. It is im- 
possiBTeto determine how much, but it certainly amounts 
to hundreds of millions of dollars. In an address in the 
House of Eoprt«entatives, in favor of the Bonded 
Whiskey Bill, Hon. P. V. Deuster, of Wisconsin, member 
uf Congress, and special champion of the liquor dealurs, 
said that the total market value of the spirituous, malt, 
and vinous liquors produced in 1883was *ii00,961,588. It 
is now estimated tliat the annual liquor bill of the nation 
is 111,000.000,000. So great wealth in the hands of one 
class, having common interestsand a conamon purpose, 
is a mighty power. 
And this power does not lack organization. Its sue- 
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ceas at WasLiugtoii a few years bIhco in socui-iug legiHla- 
lion which granted to whiskey makers peculiar 
privilegee, accorded to no other tax payers, is eufSeient 
evidence of their influence. The United States Brewei's' 
Association w;is organized in 1862. The object of the 
organization may be inferred from the introduction to 
their constitution, where we read: " That the ownera of 
breweriee, sepoi-ately, arc unable to exercise a proper 
influence in the intereBt of the craft in the legislature and 
public administration." How this "proper iufluence" is 
brought to bear upon lesislatui"es will appear laten That 
it is potent there can he no doubt. At the Brewers' Con- 
gi-css, held in Buffalo, July 8, 1868, Pi-esident Clausen, 
speEiking of the action of the New York branch of the 
association, i-elativo to the excise law of the state, said: 
"Neither means nor money were spai-ed during the past 
twelve months to accomplish the repeal of this detested 
law. The entire German population were enlisted." 
"Editorials favorable to the i*epeal were published in 
sixty different English and German newspapers. Just 
before the election, 30,000 campaign circulai-s were dis- 
tributed among the Germans of the different coimties. 
A state convention of brewers, hop and malt dealers, hop 
growers, etc., was lai-gely attended, and reaolutions were 
adopted in which we pledged ourselves to support only 
such candidates who bound tbemaelves to work for the 
repeal of the excise law, and thereby cheek the exer- 
tions of the temperance party. These resolutions were 
published, principally through the English press, in all 
the counties of the state. By these efforts the former 
minority in the Assembly was changed to a majority 
of twenty votes in our favor." The object of this associ- 
ation ie not industrial, but avowedly political. The pres- 
ident said, at the Chicago Congress, in 1867: " Only by 
union in brotherly love it will be possible to attain such 
results, guard against oppressive laws, raise ourselves to 
be a large and wide-spread political power and with con- 
fidence anticipate complete success in all our undertak- 
Again at Davenport, in 1870, President Clausen 
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eaid; " Unity is noceasary, aod we must form an organi- 
zation that not only controls a capital of two linndred 
million dollars, but which alao conimandB thousands of 
votes, politically, through which our legislators will dis- 
cern our power." At the Chicago CoiigreBS, the brewers 
resolved : ' ' That we consider it absolutely uecesaary that 
our organization should exist in every state and county. " 
The following resolution was passed by the Liquor Dealers 
and Manufacturers' Association of Illinois, in 1881: "iSe- 
solved. That the maintenance and perfection of <jur pres- 
ent State Association ia absolutely necessary for the 
proper protection of our business intoi-ests; that the new 
Board of Trustees spare neither trouble nor expense to 
properly ot^aaize every senatorial district in the state, 
BO that, by the time of the next election of members of 
the General Assembly, the business men engaged in the 
liquor trade may be thoroughly organized and disci- 
plined." The liquor trade boasts that in New York Oity 
alone it controls 40,000 votes. That the saloons are tho 
great centers of poKticai activity is evident from the fact 
that out of 1,003 primary and other political meetings 
held in New York during the year preceding the Novem- 
ber election of 1884, 633 were held in saloons and 86 were 
held next door to saloons, while only 283 were held apart 
from them.' These saloons and their keepers are con- 
trolled by a few strong men. In 1888, of the saloons in 
New York City, 4,710 were subject to chattel mortgages. 
whichaggregated$4.!)59,G78 in value. An overwhelming 
propoi-tion of these mortgages were held by brewers, one 
firm holding upwards of 200, and another 600; which 
being interpreted means that two firms controlled up- 
wEirds of 800 centers of political influence in New York. * 
Let UB now look at some of the methods of the Liquor 
Power. The brewers favor boycotting. The following 
resolution was passed at their seventh congress: "Re- 
solved, That we find it necessary, in a business point of 
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inly such busineBS men as will work 
us." They expend money fi-eely to 
accomplish tbeir purpose at the polls. " By direct testi- 
mony from the liquor campaign managers it has been hs- 
certained that in the Rhode Island contest of 1889, t31,000 
was paid for the single object of manipulating the news- 
papers." "It is known that in the Amendment campaign 
in Pennsylvania in 1889, $200,000 was contributed in the 
city of Philadelphia alone " by the liquor dealers, while 
the brewers of New York added $100,000 more.' The liq- 
uor lobby at Albany, New York, at the session of 1878-9, 
admitted before a legislative committee that they had ex- 
pended about $100,000 to influence legislation. From 
the confessions of an old liquor dealer and lobbyist ' we 
learn by what methods legislation at Albany was "influ- 
enced " a quarter of a century ago. After the election 
and before the legislature convened, "Our correspondents 
throughout the state gave ua special and truthful descrip- 
tions of every one of the opposition members, their mode 
of life, their habits, their eccentricities and their religious 
views: whether they were approachable ; with a thorough 
analysiEi of their chai-acters in every way, so that we 
might understand our subjects in advance." If the stiff- 
necked legislator could not be induced to vote directly 
against temperance measni'es, or persuaded to 
" do(^," he must be convinced that he was sick, threat- 
ened with diphtheria or something else, and unablr- to 
leave his room. A sworn affidavit of the doctor to this 
effect cost "anywhere from $35 to $100, according to (he 
size of the lie sworn to." These ('ases of sickness never 
proved fatal, and recovery was always rapid. " I well 
remember a senator who was in great distress about a 
mortgage that was being foreflosed on his house, amount- 
ing to about $1,500. This man'R trouble came to the 
knowledge of the lobby. Piiddenly one of the lobbyists 
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was missing, and a few days later the senator received 
his uanueled mortgage through the post. He never for- 
got the favor, nor did his vote do ub any harm after- 
wards." Sometimea a member found an elegant suit of 
clothes hanging over a chair by his bedside in the morn- 
ing; and sometimes a i-elative would be presented with a 
neat little house. Another papular method was for a 
member to receive a package by express from Troy, or 
some other town near by. "This package always con- 
tained a certain sum of money, and ii was always so 
arranged that one of the lobby should be with the gentle- 
man when the package came to hand. No receipt was 
ever taken from the sender in his real name, but the re- 
ceiver gave the express company one in his real name. 
So we had all the evidence we needed, and the receiver 
dared not go back on the compact the transaction cov- 
ered. From that moment he was at the mercy of the 
lobby." "If our tactics failed in the legislature, and 
temperance laws were passed, we went home to defeat 
their execution. The officers designated to execute these 
laws were generally elected. If by ourselves, it was all 
right. K by our opponents, we had to buy them up, 
and but few were found who would not take a bribe. " 
" Although the liquor lobby, during the last forty years, 
haa used millions of dollars in cofnipt bargaining and 
bribery', and never has made a secret of the fact, yet no 
member was ever caught in the act, and, it is fair to pre- 
sume, no one ever will be. There is no way so dark 
they canuot find their road through." Thus does the 
Liquor Power corrupt public morals and defeat the pop- 

And this power, which does not hesitate to buy votes I 
or intimidate voters, to defy the law or bribe its officers, \ 
comes to its kingdom through political partisanship, | 
which enables it to make one of the two great parties its' 
slave, and the other its minister. Even in the cities the 
citizens who desire clean government are in the major- 
ity; but, instead of uniting to [make and enforce good 
laws, they permit politics to enter into the elections. 
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thus throwing the pon-er into the handB of the bad mi- 
nority. ■■ There are two things," said DAIenibert, "that 
can reach the top of tne pyramid— the eagle and the 
reptile." Under the rum government of our cities, the 
reptile climbs. In 1S«3, of the twenty-four aldermen of 
the city of New York, tea were hquor dealers and two 
others, includiug tlje President o& the Eoai-d, were cx- 
rumsellers. Important offices in the city goveninient. 
which pay a salary of tl2.000 or *15,()00. have within ii 
few years been occupied by men who kept "bucket 
shops'' and •allnight" dens; some have been prize 
fighters, and others had been tried for the crime of 
murder. Is it strange if the law in the hands of such 
men is a dead letter! Says Anthony Comstock: "I have 
no doubt many of our influential city politicians are in 
receipt of a regular revenue in the way of hush money 
from gambling^aloons, brothels and groggeries, and the 
word is passed all the way down the line to let them alone." 
The late Dr. Howard Crosby said x ' * One of the captains 
of police is said to have made W0,000 in one year by his 
carefulness in leaving the law breakers alone. Any- 
body with half an eye can see that the exemption of the 
liquor-selling law breakers from pi-osecution is a system 
and not an accident." " From Police Headquarters " he 
continues "goes forth the order, not written but verbal, 
that the police are not to enforce the excise law. ' I have 
had my man on the firrce. and can speak with knowl- 
edge of the facts. If a man is arrested for violating an 
excise law, the next morning the one who arrested him 
is called up. reprimanded, and the man arrested is dis- 
charged, while the policeman is transferred to some far- 
off district, the twenty-fourth ward, for instance — that 
Botany Bay of the police force— if he is not immediately 
discharged by those four men we call Conmiisaioners."' 
Says the New York Tiitifn: /"The great underlying 
evil, which paralyzes every effort to get good laws, and 
to secure the enforcement of such as we have, is the 
system of local politics, which give the salfwn -keepers 
more power over government than is possessed by 
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all the religious and educational inetitutions in the 
city." 

Our cities ai-e growing much more rapidly than the 
whole population, as is the liquor power also. If this 
power continues to keep the cities under its heel, what 
of the nation, when the city dominates the country? 
Such a. powerful organization, resorting to such un- 
scrupulous methods in the interest of legitimate busi- 
ness — mining, railroading — would be exceedingly dan- 
gerous in a republic; andthe whole outcome of this traffic, 
pushed by such wealth, such organized energy and such 
means, is the corrupting of the citizen and the embrut- 
ing of the man. 

And if the liquor power is a peril at the East, what 
of the Rocky Mountain region and beyond, where 
mammonism is more abject, where there is less of 
Christian principle to resist the bribe, and where the 
relative power of the liquor traffic is two and a half 
times greater than at the East! 



Average Espvnses of Workintr Mi*n*s Families in Mai>s., 

ill ISS;, $734.4.:. 



Average Earnings of Working Men, $553.68. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PERILS. —SOCIALISM. 

SociAUSM attempts to solve the problem of suffering 
without eliminating the factor of sin. It says: *' From 
each according to his abilities; to each according to 
his wants." But this dictum of Louis Blanc could l>e 
realized only in a perfect society. Forgetting, as Herbert 
Spencer remarks, that " there is no political alchemy bj- 
which you can get golden conduct out of leaden in- 
stincts," socialism thinks to regenerate society without 
first regenerating the individual; or, perhaps more 
accurately, it proposes to transform the individual by 
transforming society, and expects to work this regen- 
eration by reorganizing society on a co-operative, instead 
of a competitive, basis. It talks much of fraternity, but 
forgets what Maurice finely said, that ** there is no fra- 
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ternity without a commoiymthep. There is, however, 
an increasing numbBr of Tnefi'who believe devoutly in 
the Fatherhood of Gtod and the brotherhood of man- 
Christian men, who are quite willing to let the public 
call them socialists, if the public will let them define the 
word. The amount of socialistic coloring found in i 
rent literature shows how large a place socialism 
gained in the popular thoiight. It is quite obvious that 
the number of those who sympathize deeply with the 
struggles of the poor and who are inclined to look toward 
socialism for a remedy has largely inci-eaaed during 
recent years. There are many of this class who are 
identified with no socialistic organization and who can- 
not be enumerated. 

Socialism attracts very diffei-ent classes of men: some, 
Christian philanthropists, large-hearted and self-sacri- 
ficing; others, who are discontented with their lot and 
see no way of bettering it under the existing industrial 
system; others, who are discouraged or are smarting 
under grievances; and others also are envious, selfish, 
vicious and lawless: Socialists of the latter class p 
generally immigrants. 

The despotism of the few and the wretchedness of the 
many have produced European socialism. It has been 
supposed that its doctrines could never obtain in this 
land of freedom and plenty; but there may be a despot- 
ism which is not political, and a discontent which does 
not spring from hunger. We have discovered that Ger- 
man socialism has been largely imported, has taken 
root, and is making a vigorous growth. Let us look at 
it as it appears in this country. 

The Socialistic Labor Party and the Internationalists 
difEer widely and are strongly opposed to each other. 
The one is the thin, the other the thick, end of tho 
socialistic wedge. Both seek to overthrow listing 
social and economic institutions ; both propose a co-oper- 
ative form of production and exchange, as a substitute 
for the existing Ciipitaltstic and competitive system; 
both expect a great and bloody revolution; but they j 
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differ widely as to policy and extreme doctrines. The 
platform 1 of the Socialistic Labor Pai-ty contains much 
that ia reasonable, and is well calculated to disciple 
American woi'kmen. It does not, as a party, attack the 
family or religion, and is opposed to anarchy. 

The Internationalists are divided into two parties: the 
International Working People's Association and the In- 
ternational Workmep's Association. The latter, known 
as the " Eeds," are somewhat less violent than the 
former, the "Blacks." The "Black" InteniationEilists 
are anarchists, while many of the "Reds" are state 
socialists. "The International Workmen's Association 
is composed chiefly of English-speaking laborers, and its 
main strength is west of the Mississippi." ' 

The ideals of the International Working People's Asso- 
ciation are "common property, socialistic production 
and distribution, the grossest materiahsm, free love, 
in all social arrangements perfect individualism, or, 
in other words, anarchy. Negatively expressed — 
Away with private property ! Away with all author- 
ity! Away with the state! A\'Wiy with the family 1 
Away with religion!"' In the manifesto iiniuiimously 
adopted by the Internationals at Pitteburg, occurs the 
following: "The church finally seeks to make com- 
plete idiots of the mass, and to make them forego 
tho paradise on earth by pramising them a ficti- 
tious heaven." Truth, published in San Francisco, says: 
"When the laboring men understand that the heaven 
which they are promised hereafter is but a mii-age, they 
will knock at the door of the wealthy robber, with a 
musket in hand, and demand their share of the goods of 
this life now." Freiheit, the blasphemous paper of Herr 
Host, thus concludes an article on the " Fruits of the 
Beh^ in God " : " Religion, authority and state, are all 

' See thp doeiuiidit !n Joseph Cnok'»SoclaliBm. pp. ao-as; aluo Prof. Ely'i 
Labor Movement lu Amerli^ pp. a6a-&Tl>. 

■The Labor Morement In Ai 
bIbuI (ud Indelrtfld formanf i|ih 

• IbM, p. SH. 
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ourvcd out of the same piece of wood— to the Devil \ 
them all!" The same sheet "advocatea a new ger 
ogy, traced from mothers, whose names, and not those 
of the fathers, descend to the children, since it is never 
certain who the father is." "Public and common up- 
bringing of children,'' says Prof. Ely, "is likewise ' 
favoi-ed in the FreiJteit, in order that the old family may \ 
completely abandon the Held to ft-ee love." 

Having lost all faith in the ballot, the Internationals ' 
propose to carry out their "reforms" by force. The 
following is from the Pittsburg manifesto: "Agitation 
for the purpose of organization ; organization for the pur- 
pose of rebellion. In these few woi-da the ways are j 
marked, which the workers must take if they want to ] 
be rid of their chains .... Wa could show, by Bcorea ' 
of illustrations, that all attempts in the past to reform 
this monstrous system by peaceable moans, such as the 
ballot, have been futile, and all such etiorts in the future 



must necessarily be so. 
course — force!" 

The Vorbote, published 
as "the power which, in 

of tyranny." Truth says: 



There remains but one re- 
Chicago, glorifies dynamite 
ir hands, shall make an end 
"War to the palace, poaca 
to the cottage, death to luxurious idleness. Wo have no 
moment to waste. Arm! I say, to the teeth! for the 
revolution is upon you." An article in the Freiheit, en- 
titled " Revolutionary Principles," contained the follow- 
ing: " He (the revolutionist) is the irreconcilable enemy 
of this world, and, if he continues to live in it, it is only 
that he may thereby more certainly destroy it. He 
knows only one science— namely, destruction. For this 
purpose he studies day and night. For him everything 
i» moral which favors the triumph of the revolution, 
everything is immoral and criminal which hinders it. 
Day and night may he cherish only one thought, only 
one purpose — namely, inexorable destruction. While 
he pursues this purpose, without rest and in cold blood, 
he must be ready to die, and equally ready to kill every 
one with his own hands who hinders him in the attain-j 
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numtof tliJii puri)o««." There has 1k*ii formed in the 
United States a society calk>d "The Black Hnnd." 
which, in its proclamation, urges " Uie propaganda of 
deed in every form," aiid CTJes: "War ta the knife:" 
The expkisions in the Houses of Parliament and Tower 
of London called forth the fuUovriug declamtions at a 
meeting of Bocialists in Chicago: "This explosion has 
ilemunstmted that socialists can safely go into large 
itongregations in brood daylight and explode their 
bonihs. 

■' A little hog's grea»e and a little nitric acid make a 
terrible explosion. Ten centa' worth would blow a 
building to atoms. 

" Dynamite can be made out of the dead bodies of 
capitaltsta an well as out of liogB. 

'" All Chicago cin be set ablaze in a minute by elec- 
tricity. 

" Private property must be abolished, if we have to 
use all the dyuatuite there Ik, and blow ninety -nine hun- 
dredths of the peo]>le off tlie face of the earth." Such 
teachings bore their legitimate fniite in the massacre 
of the Chicago Haymarket, May 4, 1886. 

At the time of the railroad riots, in 1877, which cost 
many liven, and not less than a hundred million dollars 
of property, and to quell which ten slates, reaching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, called on the President 
of the United States for troops, there were but few 
socialisto among us, and they seem to have been taken 
unawares by the outbreak; but they will be prepared to 
make the most of the next. The following are stock 
phrases, found in all their publications: "Get ready for 
another 1877; " " Buy a musket for a repetition of 1877;" 
"Buy dynamite for a second 1977;'' " Organize compa- 
nies and drill to be ready for a recurrence of the riots of 
1B77." 

As to the number of socialists in the United States 
we have no e:iact knowledge. Their press is numerous 
and is increaBing- They now have uiueteen journals, 
whose combined circulation is about 80,000. These 
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piiporBiirn wliolly di'vntoil tit tlio im>|Higiition of eoi'iiil- 
ism, (inil tlmrt' luv luiiny otiiors whicli are uiore or less 
HiiuiHlJBUcnlly Iwi'linwl. Somo six yuurn agti, or more, 
I'rpsidcnt Seulyo, of AmliorNl UiiUego, sftid; "There m-e 
pnjbtvbly I'W.IHM) mcti in tli« United Stfitt'a to-day whoso 
animosity nfjaiiiat jiU iixisting Hociiil iiiBtiLutions m hontly 
less thiin biniiuilosB," And l'n>f. Kly siiyB: ' " If I 
wishod tti veutiim iigoess, — a riiBh thing to do, —I should 
Buy that tiioru iiii);ht he half ii milHoii adheronts of the 
generivl iirtnuii)leB of moderate and puiicoful socitiliBUi in 
the Unitod Sbitoa." Bini-e tliiti opinion was expressed, 
BoTiie ftvii ywirs since, tlie class referred to has undoubt- 
wily l.;i.l n mpid growth. 

ThiTi' :ii'<' niiiiiy labor orgauizatioiis, which are more 
111' \i'!in MiK'inliHUc in their symriiilhieB and ideiu, thongli 
not avowiully uonni)i.'t<-d witli luiy of the socialistic 
parties. Tlie t'licWf. of Chicago, Bays: "You might oa 
well snp|)0Be tlie miliUtry orgitiiisationHot Europe wore 
for piny and parade, as to Hiippose labor urgaiiiKivtionB 
wort) for mero InBUi-anco and pocitlL- hclpfiitnens. Thoy 
art) organiEed to protect interests, for which, if the time 
comes, they would fight." iJilt the present strength of 
socialistic orgnniuitionB in the United BtntcB concerns 
us toss tlian their proBpective inimberB. Let ua look 
at the oondilions favornblo to tlie growth of social- 

1. Most of tlie InteriiationnlB, the auai-chic socialiHts, 
imd a largtn- propurtiou of the Socialistic I^vbor Party in 
tliis country are Gorniaiis, whose numbers ore con- 
stantly iMsing nHTiiiled by immigration. The rapid 
iucreaw.1 of socialism in Germany will, thei-eforo, natur- 
ally iufluenco itsgi^owlh heii!. Tlio toltowiug statisticB 
of votes for meml»ers of the Beicbatug show ita incroaso 
in the last twenty years. 
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In 1871 124,1)55 

"1874 351,953 

" 1877 493,888 

"1881 311,961 

"1884 549,990 

"1887 763,128 

" 1890 1,341,687 



At the last election (1890) in Berlin the socialista cast 
136,522 votes, over 20,1)00 more than all the other parties. 
"Professor Fawoett, in opening his present course of 
lectures at Oxfoi-d (1880). said that, if the growth of the 
socialistic political vote progressed in Germany and the 
United States for the next fifty years as it has for the 
last fifty, capital con do nothing effectual against social- 

2. There are other influences, which, though obscure, 
ai-e no less potent than immigration in fostering the 
growth of socialism in America. Among the deep cur- 
rents of the centuries, flowing down through the last 
oighteen hundretl years and rising to the surface in the 
great GJerman Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
there has been an irresistible drift toward individualism. 
Guizot says that the "prime element in modern Euro- 
pean civilization is the energy of individual life, the force 
of personal existence." The masses once existed for the 
state; the individual was nothing. When Christ Baid_, 
" What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul J" thus teaching the priceless 
worth of every human being, he introduced a now idea 
into the world, which is leavening society. It has manu- 
mitted slaves, it has elevated woman, it has overthrown 
despotisms and written constitutions, it has swept away 
privileges and abolished caste. It is bearing Europe 
onward to popular government. Is it strange that the 
liberated pendulum should swing beyond the position of 
stable equilibrium? Already are there signs of an 
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excessive indiviikialiBin amoug us; a certaiu solf-asGBi'- 
tion, a contempt of authority, which forgets that duties 
are co-estensive with rights. Auai-chiam is only " ijidi- 
vidualifimguiieinad." This powerful movement, there- 
fore, toward individualism, and especially its peiteptible 
tendency toward extremes, ie favorable to the spread of 
socialism, as advocated by the Internationalists. 

3. The prevalonce of akepticism, also, is signiflcant in 
this connection. A wide-spread infidelity preceded the 
French Revolution, aud helped to prepare the way for 
it, A criminal in a prison on tlie Rhine left, a few years 
since, on the walls of his cell, the following message for 

: " I will say a word to you. There is no 
ir hell. When once you are dead there is an end 
of everything. Therefore, ye scoundrels, grab whatever 
you can; only do not let yourselves be grabbed. 
Amen." Not only does irreligion remove all salutary 
fear of retribution hereafter, and thus give over low- 
minded men to violence and excess; but, when a man 
has lost all portion in another life, he is the more deter- 
mined to have his proportion in this. There are Chris- 
tian socialists; but the Internationalists are gross mate- 
rialists. The socialist, Boruttau, says: '" No man else is 
worthy of the name of socialist save he who, himself an 
atheist, devotes his exertions with all zeal to the spread 
of atheism." The great increase, therefore, of skepticism 
in this generation, and especially of doubt touching the 
sanctions of the divine law, has prepared a quick and ■ 
fruitful soil for socialism, of the violent and godless sort. 

4. Equality is one of the dreams of socialism. It pro- 
teats against all class distinctions. The development of 
classes, therefore, in a republic, or the widening of the 
breach between them, is provocative of socialistic agita- 
tion and growth. Among the far-reaching influences of 
mechanical invention is a tendency, as yet unchecked, 
to heighten differences of condition, to establish social 
clasHes, and erect ban-iers l>etween them. In a sei 
classes do and must exist whorpver there are resffln- 
blances aud differences; but so long a& the individiud.a 
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members of social classes easily rise or fall fi-om one to 
the other, by virtue of thoir own acts, such classes are 
neither iinrepublican nor unsafe. But, when they be- 
come practically hereditary, differences are inherited 
and inci'eased, antipathies are strengthened, the gulf be- 
tween them is widened and they harden into casts which 
are both imrepublican and dangerous. Now the tend- 
ency of mechanical invention, under our present indus- 
trial system, is to separate classeB more widely, and to 
render them hereditary. 

Before the age of machinery, master, journeymen and 
apprentices worked together on familiar terms. The ap- 
prentice looked forward to the time when he should 
receive a journeyman's wages, and the joiirneymaji 
might reasonably hope some day to have a shop of his 
own. Under this system thei-e was little opportunity to 
develop class distinctions and jealousies. 

Tools were not bo expensive but that the workman 
might own them. And if he did not like his employer, 
he could leave; taking with him the means of earning a 
livelihood. If he did not easily find another employer, 
he could somewhere set up for himself. This single fact 
of owning his tools made him independent. But the in- 
troduction of machinery changed all this. It could not 
be carried from place to place like a kit of tools. It was 
too expensive for the workman to own. Without the 
machinery, owned by the employer, he was helpless. If 
■ he found himself out of a job, he could not set up for 
himself. He lias lost his independence. Thus machin- 
ery has developed a dependent class. 

Moreover machinery has rendered it vastly more dif- 
ficult to rise from the condition of an employee to that of 
an employer, thus separating these classes more widely. 
Once they were only a step apart. That step could 
be taken by a workman's employing one other. They 
worked side by side, until the business demanded 
another "hand." and then another, until the little shop 
had grown into a large one. Thus gradually the work- 
man acquired capital— a course open to every mechanic. 
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But sini:e tlie introduction ofmnchinery, a consitleniblo 1 
capital in ueiueasiiry to make a b^iniiing. It is found 
that other things being equal, the small factoiy < 
not compete with the.lai^ one, hence fortunes ara i 
massed and fautorios become immense. A mechanic, ^ 
by some happy invention or through remarkable abili- 
ties, may yet become a capitalist and an employer, but , 
the condition of the average operative to-day is separated 
from that of lus employer by an almost imp! 
gulf. 

The immense production which has followed the 
advent of machinery has greatly I'aised the standard of . 
living in all classes of society. There has not been ac( 
respondiiig rise in wages, though they are much higher 1 
now than they wen? a hundred or fifty years ago. This -' 
discrepancy between wants and wages results in condi- 
tions which tend to form among opeiwlives an heredi- 
tary class. In Miissachusetts, where statistics of labor 
are the most elaborate published, the average working 
man is unable to support the average working man'a 
family. In 1883 the average expenses of working men's ' 
(iimiliea, in that state, were $754.42. while the earnings 
uf workmen who were heads of families averaged |B58.- 
()«.' This means that the average working man had to 
Ciill on his wife and children to assist in earning their 
support. We accordingly find that, in the manufactures 
and mechanical industries of the state, in 1683, therfi ■ 
were engaged 28,714 children under sixteen years of age. f 
Of the average working man'a family 32.44 per cent, of I 
the support fell upon the children and mother. I am , 
not aware that the condition of the working man is a 
all exceptional in Massachusetts. '"In their last report, . 
the Illinois Commissioners of Labor Statistics say that i 
their tables of wages and coat of living are repre- | 
tentative only of intelligent working men, who make ^ 
the most of their advantages, and do not reavh ' the C 
fines of that world of helpless ignorance and destitutidjj.^ 
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in wliicli luiiltitudes in all large cities continually live, 

and whose only statistics are those of epideniius, pauper- 
ism, aud crime.' 'Nevertheless,' they goon to say, an 
examination of these tables will demonstrate that one- 
half of these intelligent working men of Illinois ' are not 
even able to earn enough for their daily bi-ead, and have 
to depend upon the labor, of women and children to eke 
out their niisemble existence.'"' In 1880, of persons 
engaged in all occupations in the United States, 1,118,- 
356 were chUdren fifteen years of age or under,^ Their 
number, in ten years, increased 21 per cent, more 
rapidly than the population. These cliildren ought to 
be in the school instead of in the mill or the mine. How 
much longer will the operatives of the United States be 
distingiushed for their intelligence if our children under 
sixteen are pressed into the factory? Child labor, which 
Professor Ely saye' is increasing with "alarming rapid- 
ity," tends to stunt the body and cramp the mind. 
In mills and factories children are put to feeding ma- 
chines, and the narrow round of work prevents a 
natrnvil development of either mind or body. Gii'ls 
brought up in the factories, or whose mothers ai-e there 
employed, make poor housekeepers, learn little of those 
arts of economy by which the handful of meal and the 
cruse of oQ of a meager income waste not, neither fail. 
They make poor wives, and keep their husbands poor. 
Thus the children of another generation are forced into 
the factoiy. Hence the tendency to establish a class of 
hereditary operatives which class is already established 
in Europe, and will appear here in due time. 

On the other hand machinery also tends to ci-eate a 
class of capitalists and monopolists.* Before the age of 
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inacliinery, maiiufactui'mg power was, of coui"8e, mus- i 
uiiLor. That power belonged to the workmen, and could 
not be monopolized or centrEilized without their consent. 
Every man had a fair chance to compete with his fellow ; i 
no one enjoyed an immeasurable advantage; but ma- 
chinery enables one man to own a power equal to that J 
of a thousand or ten thousand men. Modem scie 
and invention, in subjecting mighty forces of nature to I 
hiunan control, have made the Anakim our slaves. 
Here is an ainny of giants who never hunger and never 1 
tire, who never suffer and never complain ; when ' 
ordered to stop working, they never raise bread riots. 
They always recognize their masters, and obey without 
question and without conscience. The availability and 
magnitude of these forces make the concentration of 
power both certain and dangerous. The masters of 
these forces are the Caesars and Napoleons of modem 
society. Within certain Umits, other things being 
equal, the larger the manufactory the cheaper tlie pro- 
duct, and the greater the pert-entage of profit on the 
investment. This law results in the massing of capital. 
These great enterprises demand able men to organize 
and conduct them. The employer is no longer a work- 
man with his employees; his work is mental, not man- 1 
ual; it tasks and strengthens all his powers whOe that ] 
of hia workmen tends to cramp their faculties. He haa 1 
little personal acquaintance with his employees, and, i 
with noble exceptions, has little personal interest in ] 
them. Thus these classes grow apart. Says Mr. Leoky : \ 
"Every change of conditions which widens the chasm 
and impairs the sympathy between rich and poor, can- 
not fail, however beneficial may he its effects, to bring 
with it grave dangers to the state. It is uicontestable 
tliiit the immense increase of manufacturing population 
has had this tendency."' And not only are these 
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4'IawMw iHxxrmiu^ furtlier remove*! from each other, 
fin- al)M> becoming iiri^xiiz^-d against each other. Capital 
is combining in powerful eorporaliona and •'(msta," 
and labor is combining in jvowerful trades- unions. And 
the«e opposing organizations make trials of strength, 
offer terniA and condilionH of surrender, like two hostile 
armie*). 

5. Again Ho<naUsm fattt-na on discontent. A socialist 
paper eaya: " Create disgust with, and rebellion against, 
existing usages, for anccctw lies Ihrough general dissatis- 
faction." 

It is easier to arouse the discontent of the workman 
now than it once was; among other reasons because the 
introduction of machinery and the division of labor 
have made a large proportion of work monotonous and 
void of all interest. Fonaerly in every trade there wa« 
a great variety of work. A blacksmith, for instance, 
was not master of his ti-ade until he could make a thoii- 
nand things, from a nail to an iron fence. Tliere was 
nOief from monotony, and scope for ingenuity and taste. 
But machinery is introduced, and with it important 
Rhanges. It is dixcovered that the subdivision of labor 
both improves and cheapens the product. And this 
double advantage has stimulated the tendency in that 
direction until a single article that was once made by 
one workman now passes through perhaps threescore 
pairs of hands, each doing a certain part of the work on 
every piece. Manchester workmen, complaining of the 
monotony of their work, said to Mr. Cook; "It is the 
same thing day by day, sir; it's the same little thing; 
one little, little thing, over and over and over." Think 
of making pin-heads, ten hours a day, every working 
day in the week, for a year— twenty, forty, fifty years I 
In a nail mill, many workmen in the midst of a clatter 
imough to ilrawn thought, do their day's work hy press- 
ing into the jaws of an ever-ravenous machine a small 
bar of ir<ni. which they turn rapidly from side to side. 
Think of making that one movement for a life-timel 
Sui'h dreary monotony is the most wearisome of all 
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iiinnual laboi'. It ailniils of litUo iiiUni«t :tiul no outliii- 
siasiii ill one's work; and, worst uf all. il Wads lo cmmp 
the mind and to Wlittlo tlie man. Once tho man who 
made the nail could ninko tho iron feuoe, also; uowhe 
cannot even make the nail, but only ftvd a mai'hlue that 
makes it Political woiiomists tell us that the miuiiU) 
division of labor tends to detoriorato the operative. 
This toiidt'ncy may of course be moro than countor- 
balaucod by other and elevating inHiicn<.<es, like those of 
education, the pi-ess, the ballot. Such iiitiuences have 
mode the mechanics of to-day for more intelligent than 
were those of seventy-five or one hundred years ogo, in 
spite of the deteriorating toudeiifies of the minute divi- 
sion of labor. But this increased intelligence enablia 
the operator better to appreciate the belittling influence 
of his task, renders it the more irksome and mokes him 
the more dissatisfied with the system under which he 
labors. 

Fm-thermore, a sense of insecurity ministers to the 
discontent of working men. Invention is liable, any 
day, to render a given tool antiquated, and this or tliat 
technical skill useless. Every great labor-caving in- 
vention—though it eventually increases the demand 
for labor, helps forwai-d civilization and adds to hn- 
man comfort— temporarily throws great nuuibers out 
of employment. The operative, who for yeai-s confined 
himself to one thing, has, thereby, largely lost the power 
of adaptation. He cannot turn his hand to this or that ; 
he is very likely too old to learn a new trade or acquire 
new technical skill; he has no alternative; and unless 
anchored by a family, probably turns tramp. 

Competition leads to ovor-prod notion, which results 
in closing mills and factories for long periods, thus for 
the time being swelling the floating population. One of 
the striking characteristics of modern cities is the insta- 
bility of the poorer cIhsb of inhabitants, most of wliom 
move every year or oftoner, and many of tbem every 
throe or four months. We are told that the condition of 
working men everywhere ha« vastly improved during 
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the last half century, and tliis is probably true, but it | 
has not prevented a rapid growth of Bocialism in Europe ; 
and the fact that American workmen are better oS than 
European, will not prevent ita spread here. De Tocque- 
ville observed and wondered that the masses find their 
position more intolerable the more it is improved. This 
i8 because the man improves faster than his condition; 
his wants increase more rapidly than his comforts. A 
savage, having nothing, is perfectly contented so long 
as he wante nothing. The first step toward civilizing 
him is to create a want. Men rise in the scale of civili- 
zation only as their wants rise; and, wherever a man 
may be on that scale, to awaken wants which cannot be 
satisfied is to provoke discontent as surely as if oomforta 
were taken fnani him. Macaulay argues that the nine- 
teenth century is the golden age of England, rather than 
the seventeenth, because then " noblemen were destitute 
of comforts, the want of which would be intolerable to a 
modern footman, and farmers and shop-keepers break- 
fasted on loaves the very sight of which would raise a 
riot in a modem workhouse," and especially because 
few knights had " libraries as good as may now perpetu- 
ally be found in a servants' hall, or in the back parlor of 
a small shop-keeper."' The evidence of progress is 
found not so much in the fact that the footman has a 
Kbrary as that he toante it. There has been a wonderful 
■■leveling up" of the common people, and their wants 
have risen accordingly. It is very true that within a 
century there has been a great miiltipli cation of the 
comforts of life among the masses ; but the question is 
whether that increase has kept pace with the imiltipliea- 
tion of wants. The mechanic of to-day who has much, 
may be poorer than his grandfather, who had little. A 
rich man may be poor, and a poor man may be rich. 
Poverty is something relative, not absolute. I do not 
mean simply that a rich man is poor by the side of one 
richer. That man is poor who lacks the means of sup- 
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plying what seein to him reasonablG wants. The horf- 
7.on of the working man, during this century, has been 
marvelously expanded; tliere has been a prodigious 
multiplication of hb wants. The peasant of a few gen- 
erations ago knew little of any lot save his own. He 
saw an ai-istocraey above him, which enjoyed peculiai- 
privilegea; hut these were often justified in his eyes by 
superior intelhgence and manners. The life of the rieh 
and great was far removed from him and vague. lie 
was not discontented for lack of luxuries of which he 
knew nothing. But modem manufactures and com- 
merce and shop n-indows have made all luxuries famil- 
iar to all eyes. The working man of to-day in the 
United States has probably had a common school eduou- 
tion, has traveled somewhat, attended expositions, vis- 
ited libraries, art galleries and musemns; through books 
he has become more or less acquainted with all countries 
and all classes of society; he reads the papen*, he is 
vastly more intelligent than hia grandfather was, lie 
lives in a larger world and has many more wants. 
Indeed, his wants are as boundless as his means are lim- 
ited. Education increases the capability of eujoyment; 
and this capability is increasing among the many more 
rapidly than the means of gratification; hence a grow- 
uig popular discontent. 

There is much disaatisfatition among the masses of 
Eui-ope. There would be more if there wei-e greater 
popular intelligence. Place Americans in the circum- 
stances under which the peasant of Continental Europe 
lives, and there would be a revolution in twenty-four 
hours. Hopeless poverty, therefore, in the United States, 
where there is greater intelligence, will he more rest- 
less, and more easily become desperate than in Europe. 
Many of our working men are beginning to feel that, 
under the existing industrial system, they are con- 
demned to hopeless poverty. We have already i 
that the average working man in Massachusetts and 
Illinois is imable to support his family. At that rate, 
how loHK will it take him tu becoiiie the owner of a 
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•home! Of males engaged in the iiidiintries of Mtu^sachu- 
setts in 1876, only one iu one hundred owned a house. 
When a working man is unable to earn a home, or to 
lay by something for old age, when sickneBH or the 
closing of the factory for a few weeks, means debt, is it 
strange that he becomes discontented? 

And how are such items as the following, which ap- 
peared in the papers of January, 1880, likely to strike 
discontented laborers? " The profits of the Wall Street 
Kings the past year were enormous. It is estimated 
that Vanderbilt made $30,000,000; Jay Gould, $15,000,- 
000; Russell Sage, $10,000,000; Sidney DiUon, filO, 000,000; 
James E. Keene, $8,000,000; and three or four othei-s 
from one to two millions each ; making a grand total for 
ten or twelve estates of about eighty millions of dollars." 
Is it strange if the working man thinks he is not getting 
hia due share of the wonderful increase of national 
wealth! 

Many wage-workers have come to feel that the capital- 
ist ia their natural enemy and that he is always ready, 
when opportunity oflfers, to sacrifice them and their 
families to his selfish gains. This does the greatest 
injustice to some employei-s, who, in times of depression, 
run their factories for months at a daily loss to them- 
selves, rather than throw their workmen out of employ- 
ment. But such capitalists are as rare as they are noble. 
Uore do not hesitate to enter in to combinations power- 
ful enough to command the trade, and then stop work 
for weeks and months in order to inflate prices, already 
fair. In November, 1883, the Association of Nail-makers 
ordered a suspension in order to raise prices ; and for five 
weeks 8.000 workmen were thrown out of employment, 
just as winter was coming on. Every mill in the West 
was in the "pool"; the suffering workmen, therefore, 
could not gain employment by going from one to 
another. They had learned to do but one thing, and 
could not turn their hand to anything else. There waa 
nothing to do but nurse their discontent. Those Novem- 
bOT and December weeks were a good spring-time for 
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BOWiDg socifdistic seod. The Liverpool Cotton Exchaiitp' 
in 1882 by raauipulatiog prices, stopped IB.OOO.IHK) spin- 
lee, thus taking the bread out of the mouths of thou- 
sands of men, women, and children. The above simply 
illustrates a strong tendency toward combination and 
monopoly, which is one of the darkest clouds on our 
industrial and social horizon. Many industries are com- 
bining to force down production— that means that work- 
ing men are thrown out of employment; and to force up 
prices— that means increased cost of Uving. There are 
great numbers of "syndicates " or "trusts." all formed 
in the interest of capitaUsts. Small dealers must enter 
the combination or be crushed. Once in, they must sub- 
mit to the dictation of the " lai-ge" men. Thus power is 
being gathered more and more into the hands of con- 
scienceless monopolies. 

Adam Smith thought wheat was less Kable than any 
other commodity to be monopolized by speculators, 
because " its owners can never be collected in one place." 
But this supposed impossibility is practically overcome 
by the railway and telegraph, and now Boards of Trade 
arbitrarily make and immake the prices of food, and 
wheat is as easily "cornered" as anything else. A 
single firm in Chicago in 1880, gained control of the pork 
market, more than doubled the price, and cleared over 
seven million dollars on a single deal, the influence of 
which in advancing prices was felt in every part of the 
world. The full significance of such transactions is seen 
only when we consider, as has been shown by Drs. Drys- 
dale and Farr, of England, that the death rate rises and 
falls with the prices of food. When the necessaries of 
life are "too easily " secured, combinations declare a 
war against plenty, production is stopped, and tens of 
thousands are forbidden to earn while prices rise. Thus, 
in this land of plenty, a few men may, at their pleasure, 
order a famine in thousands of homes. 

This ia modem and republican feudalism. Th( 
American bai-ons and lords of labor have probably more 
power and less responsibility than many an oldea feudal 
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lord. They eioae the factory or the mine, and thousands 
of worknieu ai'e forced into unwilliiig idleness. The cap- 
italist can arbitrarily raise the price of necessaries, can' 
prevent men's working, but has no respoasibility, mean- 
while, as to their starving. Here is "taxation without 
representation" with a vengeance. We have developed 
a despotism vastly more oppressive and more exasper- 
ating than that against which the thirteen colonies 
rebelled. 

Working men are apt to be improvident. It is often 
their own fault that enforced idleness so soon brings 
want. Though, at times, they know enough o£ want, as 
a class they know little of self-denial. They generally 
live up to the limit of their means. If wages are good, 
they have the best the market affords: when work and 
credit fad, they go hungi-y. Neither the capitalist nor 
the laborer has a monopoly of the fault for the difficul- 
ties existing between them. But our inquiry in after 
facts, not faults; and the fact of hnprovidence on the 
part of many working men only makes their discontent 
the deeper and more certain. 

A commimistic leader, who visited America thirty-five 
years ago, was asked what he thought of the condition 
of the working classes here. " It is very bad," he 
replied, "they are bo discouragingly prosperous." But 
the growth of dissatisfaction and of socialism among our 
wage-workers, in recent years, has taken place notwith- 
standing generally good harvests and a great increase of 
^gregate wealth. Poor harvests were potent causes in 
bringing Louis XVI. to the guillotine, and precipitating 
the Reign of Terror. We must, of course, expect them 
to occur as heretofore, perhaps recur in successive years. 
The condition of the working man will then probably be 
bad enough to satisfy the most pessimistic agitator. 
Every suuh "winter of discontent " among laborers is 
made "glorious summer "for the growth of socialistic 
tdeafi. 

We have glanced at the causes which are ministering 
to Qie growth of socialism Eunoug us : a wide-spread dis- 
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I'ontetit oil the part of our woge-workiug populatiou, tlie 
development of classes aiid class autipathips, popular 
skepticism, a powerful individualism, and imiiiigi-ation. 
If these conditions shonld remain constant, socialism 
would continue to grow; but moat of thosu cimses are 
becoming more active. Within the life-time of some now 
living, population will be three times as dense in the 
United States Eia it is to-day. Wage- workers, now one- 
hiilf of all our workers, will multiply more rapidly than 
the population. After our agricultural land ib all occu- 
pied, aa it will be a few years hence, our agricultural 
population which heretofore has not been socialistically 
inclined, will increase but little, while great u)anufuc- 
turing and mining towns will go on multiplying and to 
multiply. In the development of our manufacturing 
industries and our mining resources we have made, as 
yet, hardly more than a beginning. When these indus- 
tries have been multiplied ten fold, the evils which now 
attend them will be correspondingly multiplied, if pres- 
ent teudencies continue iinchecked. 

It must not be foi'gotteu that, side by side with this 
deep discontent of intelligent and iiusatisfted wants, has 
been developed, in modern times, a tremendous enginery 
of destruction, which offers itself to every man. Since 
the French Revolution nitro-glycerine, ilhmiinating gas, 
petroleum, dynamite, the revolver, the repeating rifle 
and the Qatlinggun have all come into use. Science has 
placed in man's hand superhuman powers. Society, also, 
is become more highly organized, much more complex, 
and is therefore much more susceptible of injury. There 
never was a time in the history of the world when an 
enemy of society could work such mighty mischief as 
today. The more highly developed a civilization is, the 
more vulnerable does it become. This is pre-eminently 
true of a material civilization. Leai-ning, statesmanship, 
character, resjject for law, love of justice, cannot be 
blown up with dynamite; palaces, factories, railways, 
Brooklyn bridffeH, Hoosac tunnels, and alt the long inven- 
tory of our material wonders are destructible by mate- 
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rial means. ''The explosion of a little nitro-glycerine 
under a few water-mains would make a givat city unin- 
habitable ; the blowing-up of a few railroad bridges and 
tunnels would bring famine quicker than the wall of cir- 
cumviUlation that Titus drew around Jerusalem; the 
pumping of atmospheric ;ur into the gas-mains, and the 
apphcation of a match would tear up every street and 
level every house. " ^ We are preparing conditions which 
make possible a Reign of Terror that would beggar the 
scenes of the French Revolution. I do not regard such a 
revolution tvs probable, but we have abundant reason to 
feivr that such outbreaks as that which occurred in 1877 
will reciu: with increased violence and greatly increased 
destruction of Ufe and property. 

Conditions at the West are i)eculiarly favorable to 
the growth of socialism. The much larger proportion of 
foreigners there, and the strong tendency of immigration 
thither, will have great influence. There* is a stronger 
individuahty in the West. The people are less conserva- 
tive ; there is less regard for established usage and opin- 
ion. The greater I'elative strength of Romanism there is 
significant : f':»r apostate CathoUcs furnish the very soil 
to which socialism is indigenous. Mormonism also is 
doing a like preparatory work. It is gathering together 
great numbers of ill-balanced men, who are duped for a 
time by Mormon mummery : but many of them, becoming 
disgusted, leave the church and with it all faith in rdig- 
ion of any sort. SkepticaL soured, cranky, they are 
excellent soci;ilistic material. Irrehgion abounds much 
more than at the East : the proportion of Christian men 
is much smaller. " Into these Western conununities the 
international societies and secret kil»r leagues and 
Jacobin clubs, and atheistic. infideL rationalistic organ- 
izations of every name in the Old World, are continuaUy 
emptyiniT themselves. Thev are the natural reservoirs 
•-vf whatever is une:isy. tiu^t^iUent. antai^>nistio to either 
God or tiuizi among the jV'pul:\tions acrvxss the sea. They 
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ate also tbe natural places of refuge for all iii our own 
country who ar« soured by misfortune. mtsantfaiVi|HC 
seekCTS of radioU reforms, r«>egiule6, moral piariahs. 
They are beuoe, in the nature of ihin^ a sort of hot- 
bed where every form of pustilent error is sure to be 
fouad and to eunoe to quic^ fruilag«. You can hardly 
tiud a group of raacb-nien or miners from Colorado lo 
the Pacific who will not have oo their tongue's end the 
labor slang of Den^ Kearney, the infidel ribaldry of 
Robert IngersoU. the socialistic theories of Karl Marx," ' 

Heretofore sociiilism has made few proselytes among 
farmers. Less than one-half of all the land west of the 
Mississippi is arable. The agricultural element, th^ro- 
fore, will be a much smaller proportion of the wbol« 
population in the West than in the East. The indtistrieB 
of seversJ of the great mountain states will be almost 
wholly mining ami manufacturing; nearly the whole 
population, therefore, will be wage-workers — the class 
most eadly discipled by socialistic agitators. The capi- 
talist is a lai^ figure in the West. He owns the mines, 
he owns vast reaches of grazing land, and the great 
herds of cattle.' He has also invested in many thou- 
sands of acres of farming lauds. Railroads of immense 
length have been richly subsidized with lands which will 
steadily appreciate in value. These corporations bid 
fair to become much richer and more powerful than like 
monopolies in the East. The longest eastern roads 
would hardly be considered more than first-rate side- 
tracks out West : and some day the wealth and power 
of the western roads will be in proportion to their 
length. 

There was no immense disparity of fortune among the 
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early settlei-s of the East. They started pretty evenly 
in the race, and it hau taken BeveraJ generations to de- 
velop the wide extremes of modern society; but these 
differences exist at the outset in the West. Eastern cap- 
ital has emptied itsell into Western mines and herds 
and " bonanza " farms. The comparatively small popu- 
lation of the West has to-day moit; millionaires and 
more tramps than the whole country had a few years 
since. Many cattle and railway " kingB," many gokl 
and silver "kings,'' there rule their subjects. Ajid in 
August; 1884, eighty tramps took possession of Castle- 
ton, Dakota, drove many families from their homes and 
committed numerous excesses. Western society is organ- 
ized at the very beginning, on the class distinctions 
which are so favorable to the growth of souiaUsm. 

Modem civilization is called on to contend for its life 
with forces which it has evolved. Said President 
Seelye, a few years since, to the graduating class of Am- 
herst College: "There is one question of our time to- 
ward which all other questions, whether of nature, of 
man, or of God, steadily tend. ... No one will be 
likely to dispute the affirmation that the social question 
is, and is to he, the question of your lime." That ques- 
tion must be met in the United Statea. We need not 
quiet misgiving with the thought that popular govern- 
ment is our safety from revolution. It is because of our 
free institutions that the great conflict of socialism with 
society as now organized is hkely to occur in the United 
States. There is a strong disposition among men to 
charge most of the ills of their lot to bad government, 
and to seek a political remedy for those ills. They ex- 
[lect in the popidariziition of power to find relief. Con- 
stitutional government, a free press and free speech 
would probably quiet popular agitation in Russia for a 
generation. If Germany should become a republic, we 
should hear little of German socialism for a season. 
But all our salve of this sort is spent; there are no more 
political rights to bestow; the people are in full pos- 
Here then, where there is the fullest exercise of 
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jiolitical rights, will the people first discover that the 
ballot is not a pauacea. Here, where, as we believe, the 
ultimate evolution of government has taken place, will 
restless men first attempt to live without government. 
There is nothing beyond republicanism but anarchism. 
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The wealth of the United States is phenomenal. It is 
uow U890) estimated at $6 1,45 St, (XKI, 000.' In 18S0 it was 
valued at $43,642,000,000: more than enough to buy the 
Russian and Tui-kish Empires, the kingdoms of Sweden 
and Norway, Denmark and Italy, together with Austra- 
lia, South Africa and all South America— lands, mines, 
cities, palaces, factories, sliips, flocks, herds, jewels, 
moneys, thrones, scepters, diadems and all^the entire 
possessions of 177,000,000 people. The most remarkable 
point of this comparison is the fact that European 
wealth represents the accumulations of many centuries, 
while more than half of ours has been ci^ated in twenty 
years. 

Between 1860= and 1870 a million protlucers were de- 
stroyed by war, and not only were two great armies 
withdrawn from productive occupations, but they de- 
voteil marvelous eiiei^y and ingenuity to the work 
of destniction. But, notwithstanding all this, durinR 
those ten years we created wealth enough to cover all 
the losses of the war in both North and South,, with 
#116.000,000 to spare.* 

From 1870 to 1890 our wealth increased (31.391.000.000. 

made bj the fiiuncij 
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Wealth of the United States in 1890, $61,459,000,000. 



Wealth of the United States in 1880, $43,(>42,noo,000 



Wealth of the RiiHPian aii<i Turkish Empires, Sweden 
and Norway, Denmark, Italy. Australia, South Africa 
and all of South America in 1881), $1:^000,000.000. 
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aluioBt twice the eotire wealth of the Empire of Russia 
(in 1880;, to be dirided amou^ 83,000.000 people. And 
tliia invreasi;. it should be oUierred, was only a small 
part of tht; woallh created — the excess after supporting 
the beBt-fed people in the world. To the wealth of 1S7U 
was added, during the next twenty years, a naverage 
<»f more than $200,000 every hour, night and day, except 
Simday. or $5,000,000 every week-day for that period. 
Since 1880 our wealth has increased £17, 817,000,000 or40.S 
per cent., while population has increased only about 25 
per cent. Great Britain is, by far, the richest nation of 
the Old World, and our wealth exceeded hers in 1860 by 
1:276,000,000; and during the past ten years our increase 
has been much more rapid than hers. The material prog- 
ress of the United States from 1870 to 1890 is wholly 
without a parallel in the history of the world. 

It is difficult to realize that the youngest of the nations 
is the richest, and that the richest of all nations has, 
as yet, only tjegun to develop its resom-ces. The crops 
of 1888 were produced on less than one-sixth of our 
arable land, and much of our agriculture is rude; a 
much larger proportion of our mineral wealth is unde- 
veloped; and the only limit which can be set to our 
possible manufactures ie the world's need. Our domes- 
tic commerce, already $18,000,000,000 ' a year, will double 
aad quadruple with the growth of population. Here are 
forty-four nations, so to speak— and soon to be half a 
hundred^n joying perfect freedom of iiitercouree, with 
but one language and one currency, with common inter- 
"esta and common institutions. In Europe, commerce 
must run a gauntlet of custom-houses, on a score of 
frontiers, and must stumble over thrice as many lau- 
guagoH ; while those nations, with conflicting interests aud 
mutuiol jealouBtes and antipathies, exhaust much of their 
strength in watching, foiling, and crippling each other. 
Europe spends annually on the maintenance of fleets and 
armies nearly $900,000,000. And this is but little more 

'J.I^ Bterma, In MtematioMti Breiem, December, 1881. 
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thaii one-half the actual cost; forthese 3,000,000 men 
and more are withdrawn from industrial pursuits in the 
(lower of their youth. If the timu of privates is worth 
seventy-five cents a day, and that of officers two dollara, 
the value of labor annually lost to Europe by her stand- 
ing armies is t768,978,IW0. la. 1889 we expended on our 
army and navy f(i5,0l>0,000; and, reckoning the time of 
the private soldier here worth a dollar and a half a day, 
and that of the officer worth four dollars, the value of 
the labor lost by our army in 1889 was only *;ie,000.000. 
That is, in competing with Euivape for wealth, our loca- 
tion is worth to us about #1.576,000,000 a year,> The 
- editor of the London Spectator says; ' " Observers in the 
Old World cannot help admiring or envying the Ameri- 
can Treasury, .... which does not know what to do 
with its wealth .... and which declares that its sav- 
ings are so vast as to impede and endanger all commer- 
cial business. . . . Much credit is due to the American 
Constitution, if only because the people woi-ship it after 
a century's experience; but this prosperity of the Treas- 
ury is not due to it, but to a situation on this planet 
unparalleled at once in its, exemption from danger and 
in the natural wealth it places at the disposal of an 
industrious people." In 1880 our ivealth was 33.93 per 
cent, of the wealth of all Europe; our earnings were 28.- 
01 per cent, of those of Europe; and our increase of 
wealth was 49.38 per cent, of European increase. From 
1S70 to 1880 there was a decrease of wealth per caput, in 
Europe, of nearly 3 per cent., while here thertf was an 
increase of 39 per cent. If existing conditions con- 
tinue, the time will undoubtedly come when the people 
of the United States will possess more wealth than all 
the nations of Europe. Oiir richeSj^ together with 
llie power, tbfi. problems and dimgers which attend 
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th ^ are to be miilti^ilipii in ftffY *^"''^ The collective 
energy or workiag-power of a nation includes its hiiinan 
power, its horse power and its 6team power. (The water 
power IB not included.) Mr. Mulhall estimated in 1888 
that our eoliective energy then reached 90,000 millions 
of "foot-tons daily." That is, it was sufficient to raise 
911,000 million tons one foot in a day,' Our working- 
power is thus found by Mr. Mulhall to be nearly equal 
to that of the United Eiogdom and Germany combined, 
whose population aggregates 82,IK>0,000 souls. He also 
estimated that in 1890 our working-power would reach 
"almost 100,000 millions of foot-tons daily." Tliis 
reduced to man-power would be equal to 333,000.000 
men. Think of such a power at work for the enriching 
of our nation, and rapidly increasing. It is a promise of 
unspeakable wealth. ^JldjJL'CT' we.iH.h contoina mi g h ty 

connection, look at the latter. 

1. As civilization incre.ases, wealth has more meaning, 
and money a larger representative power. Civilization 
multiplies wants, which money affords the means of 
gratifying. With the growth of civilization, therefore, 
-inoney will be an ever- increasing power, and the object 
of ever-increa.'sing desire. Hence the danger of Mam- 
moniatn, growing more and more intense and infatuated. 
»- The love of money is the be8ottinjg_sui bL. commercial 
peoples, and_rliiiH in the 'very_blood of Anglo-Saxiin%- 
wbo are the grpflt wniiHli-PTTwfjii-B of tlie world. Our 



soil is peculiarly fa vonible to the givDwth of this "root 

I of all evil " ; aud for two reasons. First, wealth is more 
easily amassed here than anywhere else in the world, of 
which we have already seen sufficient proof; and, sec- 
ond, wealth means more, has more power, here than 
elsewhere. Every nation has its aristocracy. In other 
lands the aristocracy is one of birth ; in ours it is one of 
wealth. It is useless for us to protest that we.are demo- 
' MiUhairg QroirUi of Ain^rifnii Iiiiliislrlrs an^l Wcjillh, p. 50 Saior 
Ca, London. 
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lognized ^^^ 
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customs ^^M 



cratic, and to plead t!ie leveling character of our institu- 
tious. There ie amniig us an aristocracy of recognized 
power, and tha t aristocracy is one of weal th. No her- 
aldry offends our republican prejudices. Our ensigns 
armorial are the trademark. Our laws 
recognize no noble titles; but men can forego the husk 
of a title who possess the fat ears of power. In Blngland 
thei-e is an eager ambition to rise in rank, an ambition 
as rarely gratified as it is commonly experienced. 
With us, aspiration meets with no such iron check as 
birth. A man has only to build higher the pedestal of 
his wealth. He may stand as high as he can build. His 
wealth cannot secure to hira genuine respect, to be sure; 
but, for that matter, neither can birth. It will secure 
to him an obsequious deference. It may purchase polit- 
ical distinction. It is power. In the Old World, men 
commonly live and die in the condition in which they 
are born. The peasant may be discontented, may covet 
what is beyond his reach; but hia desire draws no 
strength from expectation. Heretofore, in this country, 
almost any laborer, by industry and economy, might 
gsiin a competence, and even a measure of wealth; and, 
though now we are beginning to approximate the condi- 
tions of European labor, young men, generally, when 
they start in life, still expect to become rich; and, 
thinking not to serve their god for naught, they com- 
monly become faithful votaries of Mammon, Thus the 
prizes of wealth in the United States, being at the same 
time greater and more easily won, and the lists being 
open to all comers, the rush is more general, and the 
race more eager than elsewhere. 

"But they that will be rich, fall into temptation and 
a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition."^ They who 
"will bo rich," are tempted to resort to methods lesa 
laborioiis and more and more unscrupulous. . Fierce 
competition is leading to frequent Adulterations, and 
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mi^n y fnrms of bribery. It ia di'iving legitimate buai- 
ueaa to illegitimata methmt s. Mei-cbants o£Eer prizes to 
draw trade, and employ the lottery to enrifh themaelvea 
and debauch the public. The growth of the spirit of 
speculation is ominous. The salaries of clerks, the busi- 
nees capital, the bank deposits and trust funds of all 
sorts which disappear "on 'change," indicate how wide- 
spread is the unhealthy haste to be rich. Ajid such 
have the methods of speculation become that "The 
Exchange " has degenerated into little better than a 
euphemiBm for "gambling hell," " While one bushel in 
seven of the wheat crop of the United States is received 
by the Produce Exchange of New York, its traders- buy 
and sell two for every one that comes out of the ground. 
When the cotton plantations of the South yielded less 
than six million bales, the crop on the New York Cotton 
Exchange was more than thirty-two millions. Pennsyl- 
vania does well to run twenty-four millions of barrels of 
oil in a year; but New Yoi'k City will do as nmch in two 
small rooms in one week, and the Petroleum Exchsuigea 
sold altogether last year two thousand million barrels." i 
Such facts indicate how small a portion of the transac- 
tions of the ''Exchange" is legitimate business, and 
how large a proportion is simple gambling. Hiyu™™! 
ism is corrupting popular morals in many ways. 
Sunday arnusements of every kind— horse -raciug, haso 
ball, theaters, beer-gardens, steamboat and I'iJitroad 
1 excursions— are all provided because there ia money wt— 
1 thsm. Licentious literature floods the land, poisoning 
the minds of the young and polluting then- lives, 
because ttiere ia money in it. Gambling flourishes in 
spite of the law, and actually under its license, because 
there is money in it. And that great abomination of 
desolation, thatrfrinmph of Satan, that more than ten 
Egyptian plagues in one— the lig^upr traffic— grows, and 
thrives at the ex|>eneB of every human interest, because 
there is money in it. Ever since greed of gold sold the 
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Christ and raffled for his garments, it has crucified 
every form of virtue between thieves. And, while Mam- 
monism corrupts moriila, it blocks reforms. Men who 
have favors to ask o£ the public are alow to follow their 
convictions into any unpopular reform movement. 
They can render only a surreptitious service. Their 
diseipleship must needs be eeci-et, " for fear of the " cus- 
tomers or clients or patients. It is Mammonism which 
makes most men inBertdn-ates. When iniportant Mor- 
mon legislation was pending, certain New Yoi;k mer- 
chants telegraphed to members of Congress : ' ' New York 
sold $13,000,000 worth of goods to Utah last year. Hands 
ofEl" Tlie tribe of Demetrius, the Kphesian silver- 
smith, is everywhere: men quick to perceive when this 
their craft by which they have their wealth is in danger 
of being set at naught. " Nothing is more timorous than 
a million doUai-s — except two millions." 
^JlammeniHHr is also corrupting- the ballot^hox. The 
last four presidential elections have shown that the two 
great political parties are nearly equal in strength. The 
vast majority of voters on both sides are party men, 
who vote the same way year after year. The result of 
the election is determined by the floating vote. Of this, 
a comparatively small portion is thoroughly intelligent 
and conscientious i the remaindei" ie. for the most part, 
without convictions, without principle and thoroughly 
venal ; hence the great temptation to bribery, to which 
both parties yield.i Moreover, the influence of great 



^InLbe flrHt edition, written In 18&S, appeared the FuUovrinf; Bentance. 
" And ittUe twu jurties take dIaUact Issue on economic quEstions— wbich 
Beems lifcel}'— endi believing lliB.1 the Buccees at the ether nuold infolye 
great flDancifll disaster, corruption mone^ will beconw an Inorea^^ngiy Im- 
partaot polilical rovtor." Three jam later the tno parttea did talie issne on 
eGODnmlGqaestions,a!iaiiticlpated; and neierberore naa bribery bo eitenslce. 
lo fTBlmnatlc and bo unbluBhlna. Said The Neta yin-fc rimes, October SI, 18BB, 
" This crime at bribery and oormpllon at the poila has lieea on the Inereosa 
In recent years unUl it had become a portentous e^, menaotDK the 
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corporations, which so often controls legislation, is mon- 
eyed influence. 

2. Again, by reason of our enormous wealth and its 
rapid increase, we are threateiiRd with a ff ross mat.prial- 
ia m. Th e English epithet applied by Matthew Arnold to 
Chicago, " too beastly pi-osperoiis.'" has a subtile mean- 
ing, which perhaps was not intended by the distiii- 
guiehed visitor. Material growth may be bo much more 
vigorous than the moral and intellectual as to have a 
distinctly brutalizing tendency. Life becomes sensuous; 
that is deemed real whieh can be seen and bandied, 
weighed and transported: and that only has value 
which can be appraised in dollars and cents. Wealth 
was intended to minister to life, to enlarge it: when life 
becomes only a ministry to enlarge wealth, there is mani- 
fest perversion and degradation. We may say of it as 
Young said of life— "An end deplorable! A means di- 
vine!" Says Mr. Whipple:' ■' there is danger that 

the nation's worship of labors whose worth is measured 
by money will give a sordid character to its niightieet 
exertions of power, eliminate heroism from its motives, 
destroy all taste for lofty speculation, and alt love for 
ideal beauty, and inflame individuals with a devouring 
self-seeking, corrupting the very core of the national 
life." We have undoubtedly developed a larger propor- 
tion of men of whom the above is a faithful picture than 
any other Christian nation ; men to whom Agassiz's re- 
mark, " I am offered five hundred dollai-s a night to lec- 
ture, but I decline all invitations, for I have no time to 
make money," is simply incomprehensible; it dazes 

There is a "balfmce of power" to be preserved in 
the United States as well as in Europe. Our safety 



New York City alone " receive mnnej for their alleeod services or na bribers 
In the election during IhE rec^ent cuniialen, . . . And this Hiim ban no reference 
to the rut amounts pl^eei) In the hsmln at Inillviduals wHIi the open and 
antwrd purpcae of bujing votes. ... I have eompared Ibese llpiriw with 
many pracllcfll politicisns, nnd (hey ftll agree that tliey are coiisvri-nliVH." 
> Clniracter und CharaclcrMic Men. p- U2. 
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(ieiuands the prea eryflitiiTl 1^ t iMlpiip.- lv|,Yvoffn mir t>hi. 
terial pow i- inH niiy pipn'' ■-•"•^ iiit.pii«r-t.iiai pow«r- The 
means of self -gratification should not outgrow the power 
of self-contral. Steam-power would have been useless 
had we not found in iron, or something else, a greater 
power of resistance. And, should we discover a motor 
n hundred times more powerful than steam, it would 
prove not only useless but fearfully destructive, unless 
we could find a still greater resisting power. Inci-easing 
wealth will only prove the means of destruction, unless 
it is accompanied by an increasing power of control, a 
stronger sense of justice, and a more intelligent compre- 
hension of its obligations. 

There is a certain unfriendliness between the material 
and the spiritual. The vivid apprehension of the one 
makes the other seem unreal. When the life of the 
sensee is intense, spiritual existence and truths are dim; 
and when St. Paul was exalted to a spiritual ecstasy, the 
senses were so closed that he could not tell whether lie waa 
" in the body or out of the body." A time of commer- 
cial stagnation is apt to be a time of spiritual quicken- 
ing, while great material prosperity is likely to be ac- 
companied by spiritual dearth. A poor nation is much 
more sensitive to the power of the gospel than a rich 
one. 80 Christ taught: "How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God!" "It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than ' 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of GodI'" 
Words as true now as when they were first uttered, and 
having a fuller meaning in the nineteenth century than 
in the first. 

3. Again, great and increasing wealth subjectR us to 
all tbp pnrils of hixuriousnesB. Nations, in their begin- 
nings, are poor; poverty is favorable to hardihood and 
industry; industry leads to thrift and wealth; wealth 
produces luxury, and luxury results in enervation _ 
niption, and destruction . This is the historic round 
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which oatioDS have run. * ' Nations have decajed, 
it has never beeo with the imbecUity ol age. 
rice aiul luxury have been the ruia of every great state.' 
Her Americau poeaeeeions made Spun the richest and 
laotH powerful natjou of Europe-, but wealth induced 
luxury and idlene^ wbeuve came poverty and degrada- 
tion. Brane wae oerer Btrong(;r in all the seeming ele- 
ments of power than at the ntontent of her fall. She 
had grown rich, and riches had corrupted her morals, 
rendered ber effeminate, and made her an easy prey to 
the lusty barbarian of the North. The material ^len- 
dcrr of Israel reached its climax in the glory of Solomon's 
rdgn, in which silver wat; made to be in Jerusalem as 
stones; but it wa« followed by the immediate dismem- 
lieruient of the kingdom. Under all that m^ignificence, 
at which even Oriental monarchs wondered, was spring- 
ing a discontent which led to speedy revolt. Bancroft 
has wisely said that, " Sedition is bred in the lap of lux- 
ury." 

Tlie influence of mecbantcal invention is to stimulate 
luxurious living. We are told by Edward Atkinson 
that by the hand looms in the South ten hours' work will 
produ<« eight yanls of cloth, while in the factory of 
New Knglnnd ten hours' work will produce 800 yards. 
In 1888 thi? steam power nf the United States was equal 
to the working-p'twer of IRl.SSS.OfXl men:" as if one-half 
of all the male workmen on the globe had engaged in 
our service. When we remember that this machlnerj- 
is an enorraoua producer of the necessaries, comforts, 
and luxuries of life, but is not a consumer of the same, 
see how immensely the average consumption per 
caput has increased. As luxuries are thus cheapened 
and brought within the reach of an ever-widening circle, 
there is an increasins tendency toward self-indulgence. 
Herodotus said; "It is a law of nature that faint-hearted 
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meu should be tlie fruit of luxurious countries; IVn' wt- 
ucver flud that the same soil produL-L>s di^hc^icies mid 
heroes.'' Is there not dauger that our civilizntioii will 
become tropicalf The tenipeiate Eone has produced tlie 
great nations, because ill it the conditions of Ufe have 
been aiiffitiently hai-d to arouse eavrgy and develop 
strength. Where men nre pampered by nature, they 
sink to a low level; and where civiliaation is of the 
pampering sort the tendency is the same. By means of 
coal, which Sir. Emerson calls a "portable climate," 
together with iucreusiug wealth and luxuries, we are 
multiplying tropical conditions here in the North. 

The splendor of our riches will doubtless dazzle the 
world; but history declares, in the ruina of Babylon and 
Thebes, of Carthago and Rome, that wealth has no con- 
serving power; that it tends rather to enervate and cor- 
i-upt. Our wonderful material prosperity, which is the 
marvel of other nations, and the boast of our own, may 
hide a decaying core. 

4. Again, another dangor is the marked and increas- 
ing teuifincj-^warda cvnjisstiQU-Sif^lCeallh^ The enor- 
mous concentration of power in the hands of one man is 
unrepublican, and dangerous to popular institiltions. 
The framers of our government aimed to secure the dis- 
tribution of power. They were careful to make the sev- 
eral departments— executive, legislative, and judicial— 
operate as checks on each other. An executive, chosen 
by the people and responsible to them, may exercise but 
little authority ; and after a short period he must return 
it to them. But a money-king may double, quadruple, 
centuple his wealth, if he can. He may exercise vastly 

' more power than the governor of his state; JiUl_he_js 
irresponsible. _IIe is not a constitutional monarch, but a 

■ czar. Ha is not chosen by the people with reference to 
his fitness to administer so great a trust; he may lack 
utterly all moral qualiflcations for it. We have indeed, 
some rich men who are an honor to our civilization; but 
the power of many millions is almost cei-tain to find its 
way into strong and unscrupulous bands. Our mcmay- 
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king must not, aftor two or foui- years, retiu-n hie power 
to the people; he has a life tenure of office, pi-ovtded 
only his grip upOD Ms golden scepter be strong. Less 
than than thirty years ago, Emerson wrote for our 
wonder: "Some English private fortunes reach, and 
some exceetl, a million dollars a year." At least one 
American has had an income of $t, 000,000 a month ; and 
others follow hard after him. A writer in The Forum ' 
gives a list of seventy names of persons in the United 
States, representing an aggregate wealth of J2,7O0,00O,- 
1100, or an average of $37,BIKI,0(I0 each. "It would be 
easy," he says, " for any specially woll-informed person 
to mafee up a list of one hundred pei-sons averaging $25,- 
000,000 each, in addition to ten averaging $lUU,01i[i,000 
each. No such list of concentrated wealth could be 
given in any other country in the world." 

Superfluity on the one hand, and dire want on the 
other — the millionaire and the tramp— are the comple- 
ment each of the other. The classes from which we 
have most td fear are the two extremes of society— tlia 
dangerously rich and the dangerously poor; and the 
former aru much more to be feared than the latter. 
Said Dr. Howard Crosby; "The danger which 
threatens the uprooting of society, the demolition of 
civil institutions, the destruction of liberty, and the 
desolation of all, is that which comes from the rich and 
powerful classes in the community."' ' "The great estates 
of Rome, in the time of the CEesai-a, and of France in 
the time of the Bourbons, rivaled those of the United 
States to-day ; hut both nations wei-e on their way to the 
frenzy of revolution, not in spite- of their wealth, hut, 
in some ti-ue sense, because of it." ' We have seen, in 
the preceding chapter, that mecha uieal invention tend s 

ja Crea tg^_0^ f''Hvp pnd jgpil-.glittt. i^lfl^jqpg and fpiiiip j- _ 

them hp '•pl^i(Jl^y It is the tendency of our civilization 
to destroy the e.a.sy gradation from pooi' to rich which 
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now existe, and to diviilu society into only two cls^es^ 
the rich and the couiiiaratively poor. In a new country 
almost any one can do business BUCcessEuUy, and broad 
margins will save him from the results of blunders 
which would elsewhere be fatal. But, with growing 
population and increasing facilities of coiuniunicatioi), 
competition becomes severe, and then a slight advan- 
tage makes the difference between success and failm-e. 
Accumulated capital is not a slight, but an immense 
advantage. " To him that liath, shall be given." There 
will, thei-efore, be an increaaing tenden cy tpwcvEd the 
i^pntraMiiAt.u,!, .|f {^r pat Wealth ui corporatioo B^ w hich jgill 

anaply-liittAIJS 1^'" amaH pij^fiiifiLPtiirpi-s tini^ t,hB_Hnif^ll 

d&alfiTS. As the two claasea of rich and poor grow more 
distinct, they will become moi'e ostranged, and whether 
the rich, like Sydney Smith, cooio to regard poverty as 
"infamouB," it is quite certain that many of the poor 
will look upon wealth as criminal. 

We have traced some of the natural tendencies of 
great and increasing wealth. It should be observed 
that these tendencies will grow stronger, because wealth 
is increasing much more lapidly than population. Re- 
markable as the growth of the latter is, it being four 
times the European rate of increase from 1870 to 1880, 
and three times tliat of England or Germany, the multi- 
plication of wealth has been even more remarkable. In 
one generation, 1850-1880, our national wealth increased 
more than sis fold, and, notwithstanding the growth of 
population, the wealth per caput increased nearly three 
fold. There is reason to believe that this rate of increase 
will be sustained for years to come. If it is, the danger 
from mammooism. materialism, luxuriousness, and the 
congestion of wealth will be a constantly increasing 
peril. 

It remajjis to be shown that the dangers of wealth are 
greater at the West than at the East. There is more of 
mammouiam there. With rare exceptions, the West ia 
being filled with a selected population, and the principle 
of selection is the desire to better their worldly con4.v 
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lion. Niaet^eii mcii of every twenty (and the twentietli 
is either an invalid or a home missionary) will tell you 
that they went there for the express purpose of making 
money. Where land is being rapidly taken, and real 
estate of all sorts is rapidly appreciating in value, men 
make every possible present endeavor with reference to 
the future. Under such conditions the race after wealth 
becomes peculiarly eager. The gambling spirit which 
always prevails in mining regions eierls a wide influ- 
ence, even in agricultural states. Farmers often rent 
land, put their entire capital into a great acreage, and 
stake everything on a single crop. The sudden wealth 
often realized in the mines stimulates the general haste 
to be rich. And where riches are almost the sole object 
of endeavoi'. their possession gives greater power. In 
the Bocky Mountains a man may be to-day a caterer or 
bar-tender, fit for that and nothing more; to-morrow, 
without any good wit of his own, a millionaire; next 
day, because "Mammon wins his way where seraphs 
might despair," a lieutenant-governor or United States 
senator. The demoralizing atmosphere of the New 
West is seen in the fact that there are everywhere 
church-members who seem to have left their religion 
behind when they crossed the Missouri. Many men who 
lived reputable Christian hves in the East are there 
swept into the great maelstrom of worldlincss. 

As a comment on our gross materialism here in the 
United States, and especially in the far West. 1 will 
quote a short passage from the note book of the musi- 
cian, Qottschalk. Being ill for three days in a town in 
Nevada, and finding himself utterly deserted, he gives 
vent to his feelings in these words: '" I defy your find- 
ing, in the whole of Europe, a village where an artist of 
reputation would find himself as isolated as 1 have 
been here. If, in place of playing the piano, of having 
composed two or three hundred pieces, of having given 
seven or eight thousand concerts, of having given to 
the poor one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, of 
baviog been knighted twice, I had sold successfully for 
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ten years, quartei'a of salted liog, my poor, isolated 
chamber would havo been invaded by adorers and ad- 
There is more danger of luxuriousae^ at the West, a 
greater extravagance than among Eastern people of like 
means. Money comes faster and goes faster. There is 
little of that strict economy which is so often pi-acticed 
at the East. A western town of ten thousand inhabi- 
tants will boast of " carrying all the style " of an eastern 
city of fifty thousand. New villages are likely to have 
more electric lights and telephones than some of the 
great cities of Europe, The miUionaires of the West 
were not many of them born to wealth. They have 
made their riches within a few years; and such are the 
men to spend money freely. They become the social 
legislators, and help to create customs of tree expendi- 
ture. 

The striking centralization of capital which has 
already taken place at the West was sufficiently noticed 
in the preceding chapter. Enough has been said to 
show that the West is peculiarly exposed to the dangers 
with which wealth threatens the nation. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PERItS.-THE CITY, 

Tbb city is the nerve center of our civilutation. It is 
also the storm ceuter. TUc fat-t, therefore, that it is 
growing mucli more rapidly than the whole population 
is full of sipnifieatice. In 179(1 one-thirtieth of the popu- 
lation of the United dtnt«6 lived in cities of 8,U00 inhabi- 
tants and over; in ISWt, one Iwenty-flfth: in 1810, and 
also in 1820, one-twentieth; in 183U, one-sixteenth; in 
1S40, one-twelfth; in 1S30. one-eighth; in ISCO, one^ixth: 
in 1870, a little over one-flfth: and in 1880. 33.5 per cent., 
or nearly one-fourth.' From 1790 to 1880 the whole popu- 
lation increased twelve fold, the urban population eighty- 
six fold. From 1830 to 1880 tlie whole population in- 
erenseti a little less than four fold, the urban population 
thirteen fold. From 1870 to IflSO the whole population 
increased thirty per rent., the urban population forty 
per cent.* During the half century preceding 1880, 
population in the city increased more than four times as 
rapidly iis that of the village and country. In 1800 there 
were only six citiee in the United States which had a 
population of 8,000 or more. In 1880 there wore 288, and 
in 1890. 437." 
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The city lia« become a serious menace to our civiliza- 
tion, because in it, excepting Mormonism, each of the 
dangers we liave discussed is enhanced, and all are focal- 
ized. It lias a peculiar attraction for the immigrant. 
Our fifty principal cities in 1880 contained 39.3 per cent, 
of our entire Grerman population, and 45.8 per cent, of 
the Irish. Our Xen larger cities at that time contained 
only nine per cent, of the entire population, but 23 per 
cent, of the foreign. While a little less than one-third of 
the population of the United States was foreign by birth 
or parentage, sixty -two i»er cent, of the population of 
Cincinnati was foreign, eighty-three per cent, of Cleve- 
land, sixty -three per cent, of Boston,^ eighty per cent, of 
New York, and ninety -one per cent, of Chicago.^ A cen- 



* The State Census, taken in 1885 showed 67 per cent. 

' '' Foreign by birth or parentage " includes those, only one of whose 
parents was foreign. Their number is comparatively small and even less 
imp<>rtant than they might seem, because in a large proportion of instances 
the native parent was of foreign parentage. 

The Tenth Census gives the nunil)erof persons, foreign-bom, in each of the 
fifty jirincipal cities, but does not give the native-bom population of foreign 
j)arentage. We liave, however, tolerable satisfactory data for computing 
it. The parentage of the populations of twenty-eight states, seven terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia was tallied according to a highly compli- 
cated form in order to secure the desired ratios. On this basis the Census 
Office made an elaborate estimate of those who were foreigrn by birth or par- 
entage in the whole country and placed the number at 14,965,&13. The whole 
number of the foreign-born was ascertained to be 6,679,943. The former 
number contains the latter 2,238 times; that is, the foreign-born population 
multiplied by 2.23H gives the population foreign by birth or parentage. It 
should be observed, however, that this ratio varies in different states, due 
doubtless to the pr«j)onderance of different races in different sections of the 
country. For instance, in Massachusetts those of foreign parentage were 
in IHHO almost exactly tnnce as many as thow of foreign birth. Accordingly 
for any city in that state we multiply the number of foreign-bom by two, 
which gives the total of the foreign-l)om and the native-bom of foreign par- 
entage, provided the ratio between the two is the same in the cities as in the 
whole state, which must be assumed as long as there is no evidence to the 
contrary. In Wisconsin, the Census showed that those of foreign parent- 
age were 2,84 times the number of the foreign-bom, viiile in Missouri the 
ratio was 2,68 to one. 

Accordingly, in order to estimate the number of those foreign by birth or 
parentage in a given city in any one of the thirty-five states and territories 
in which the above tally was made, we multiply the number of the foreign 
bom in that city by the number which the census showed to be the ratio 
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sua of MassachuaettB, Uiken in 1885, showed that in 65 
towns and cities of the state 65.1 per cent, of the popula- 
tion was foreign by birth or parentage. 

Because our cities are bo largely foreign, Koniauiani'T 
finds in them, its chief etrength. ""■' 

For the same reason the saloon, together with tln^. 
intemperance and the liquor power which it represents, 
is multiplied in the city. Ea*t of the Mississippi there 
was, in 1880, one saloon to every 438 of the population; 
iuBostou, one to every 329; in Cleveland, one to every 
192; in Chicago, one to every 179; in New York, one to 
every 171 ; in Cincinnati, one to every 134. Of coui-se 
the demoralizing and pauperizing power of the saloons 
and their debauching influence in politics increase with 
their numerical strength. 

It is the city where wealth is massed ; and here are tlie 
tangible evidences of it piled uTiany stories high. Here 
the sway of Mammon is widest, and his worship the 
most constant and eager. Here are luxuries gathered— 
everything that dazzles the eye, or tempts the appetite; 
here is the most extravagant expenditure. Here, also, 
is the congestion of wealth the severest. Dives and 
Lazarua are brought face to face; here, in sharp con- 
trast, are the enwwi of surfeit and the desperation of 
starvation. The rich are richer, and the poor are poorer, 
in the city than elsewhere ; and, as a rule, the greater 



between Ihoae of toraigu parentagH and Ihoae of fnrs 
which the ully ifl located. If the uity is in a state In ' 
made, aa for inatanoe, Pennsyl'inia, Oliio orLlinois, 
mulCiplf by the Dumber which la Uie avers)^ furt 



whole counlry, rin.. 



Wfj hoar IE objected that one does not aee in onr cities an j such pi'opi 
of foi-eiKneraasiaindioaied by th6 above fltriires. It iliould Iprpmetn 
that of the populaliun torTien by birth or iiarEntage, flvB-nlntha were 
in th« United States ; and at least one quarter of the foii^l^-bDm oa 
this country in childhood, ao that Hlx-ninlbB or two-thirds of this popu 
thouRh it remains larRely fnreiKh in Ideas, becomes thorouKhly Ame 
bed In speech and appearance, 

AocordlhKly It twciity-iine per cent, of the popultttion of Boston a 
forpl;^. ire must not he surprised to learn that slity -three per cent. &i 
eiini by liii'Hi or paronlugp. 
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the city, the greater are the riches of the rich and tlie 
[twverty of the poor. Not only does the proportion of the 
poor increase with the growth of the city, but theii" con- 
dition becomes more wretched. The poor of a city of 
8,000 inhabitanta are well oft compared with many in 
New York ; and there ai-e hardly such depths of woe, such 
utter and heart-wrmginR wretchedness in New York as 
in London. Kead in "The Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London," a prophecy of what will some day be seen in 
American cities, provided existing tendencies continue: 
" Few who will read these pages have any conception of 
what these pestilential human rookeries are, whore tens 
of thousands are crowded together amidst horrors which 
call to mind what we have heard of the middle passage 
of the elave-ahip. To get into them you have to pene- 
trate courts reeking with poisonous and malodorous 
gases, arising from acciimulations of sewage and i-efuse 
scattered in all directions, and often flowing beneath 
j-our feet; courts, many of them which the sun never 
penetrates, which are never visited by a breath of fresh 
air. You have to ascend rotten staircases, grope your 
way along dark and filthy passages swarming with 
vermin. Then, if yon are not driven back by the intol- 
erable stench, you may gain admittance to the dens in 
which these thousands of beings herd together. Eight 
feet square! That is about the average size of very 
many of these rooms. Walls and ceiling are black with 
the accretions of filth which have gathered upon them 
through long years of neglect. It is exuding through 
cracks in the boards; it is everywhere. , , , Every 
room in these rotten and reeking tenements houses a 
family, oftfln two. In one cellar, a sanitary inspector 
reports finding a father, mother, three children, and 
four pigs. . . . Here are seven people living in one 
underground kitchen, and a little dead child lying in 
the same room. Elsewhere is a poor widow, her three 
children, and a child who had been dead thh-teen days. ' 
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Her husband, who was a cabman, had shortly before 
committed suicide. . . . In another apartment, nine 
brothers and sisters, from twenty-nine years of age 
downward, live, eat, and sleep together. Here is a 
mother who turns her children into the street in the 
early evening, because she lets her room for immoral 
purposes until long Eifter midnight, when the poor little 
wretches creep back again, if they have not found some 
miserable shelter elsewhere. Where there are beds, 
thej' are simply heaps of dirty rags, shavings, or straw; 
but for the most part these miserable beings find rest 
only upon the flllhy boards. . . . There are men 
and women who lie and die, day by day, in their 
wretched single room, sharing all the family trouble, 
enduring the hunger and the cold, and waiting, without 
hope, without a single ray of comfort, until God curtains 
their staring eyes with the merciful film of death.'" 
Says the writer: " So far from making the most of our 
facts for the purpose o£ appealing to emotion, we have 
been compelled to tone down everything, and wholly to 
omit what most needs to be known, or the eai-s and eyes 
of OTir readers woidd have been insufferably outraged. 
Indeed, no respectable printer would print, and certainly 
no decent family would admit, even the driest statement 
of the horrors and infamies discovered in one brief visit- 
ation from house to house." Such are the conditions 
under which many tens of thousands live in London. 
So much space is given to this picture, only because 
London is a future New York, or Brooklyn, or Chicago. 
It gives a very Hiin impression of what may exist in a 
great city side by side with enormous wealth. Is it 
strange that such conditions arouse a blind and bitter 
hatred of our social system ? 

Socialism centers in the city, and the materials of its •* 
growth are multiplied with the growth of the city. 
Here is heaped the social dynamite ; here roughs, gam- 
blers, thieves, robbers, lawless and desperate men of all 
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sorts, coDgr^ate: men who are ready on any pretext 
to raise riots for the purpose of destruction and plunder; 
here gather foreigners and wage-worters who are espe- 
cially susceptible to socialist ailments: here skepticiem 
and irreiigioa abound: here inequality is the greatest 
and roost obvious, and the contrast between opulence 
und penury the most strifaing: here is suffering the 
sorest. Aa the greatest wickedness in the world is to be 
found not lunong the cannibals of some far-off coast, but 
in Christian lands where the light of truth is diffused 
and rejected, so the utmost depth of wretchedness exists 
not among savages who have few wants, but in great cities, 
where, in the presence of plenty and of every luxury 
men starve. Let a man become the owner of a home, and 
he is much less susceptible to socialistic propagandism. 
But real estate is so high in the city that it is almost im- 
possiUe lor a wage-worker to become a householder. In 
1888 the Health Department of New York made a census 
which revealed the fact that there were then in the city 
32,390 tenement houses.' occupied by 337,973 families, and 
1,093.701 souls. Investigation in 1890 showed that the 
tenement houses had increased in two years about 5,000. 
If there were an average of 33.76 to each house, as in 
1888. the tenement house population in 1890 was nearly 
1.860,000. The law in New York requires a juror to be 
owner of real or personal property valued at not less than 
two hundred and fifty dollars; and this, the Commis- 
sioner says, relieves seventy thousand of the registered 
voters of New York City from jury duty. Let us re- 
member that those seventy thousand voters represent a 
population of two hundred and eighty thousand, orfifty- 
six thousand famihes. not one of which has property to 
the value of two hundred and fifty dollars. "During 
the past three years. S20.976 persons in New York have 
asked for outside aid in one form or another.'' * Said a 

■ iBKnrTortiiDdcrtlipUwor 1807. a (eoemefit home bone Dix!ii|i4edtv 
me or raon bmllKB. living aeparaicly. The atxne crauua did mt '■m'H't 
Ire btMer dan of ^nrtmenl htmaes. 

* Hn. J. S. Lowed, In T%c dkriif lOH [Tniiin, Iterdi », Ua. 
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New York Supreme Judge, a few years ago- "There is a 
large lUass— I was about to say a majority— of the popu- 
lation of New York and Brooklyn, who just live, and to 
whom the rearing of two or more children means inevit- 
ably a boy for the penitentiary, and a girl for the 
brothel."' "When an English Judge tellsiis, a:« Mr. Jus- 
tice Wills did the other day, that there were any num- 
ber of parents who would kill their children for a few 
pounds' insurance money, we can form some idea of the 
horrors of the existence into which many of the children 
of this highly favoi-ed land are ushered at their birth."' 
Under such conditions smolder the volcanic fires of a 
deep discontent. 

We have seen how the dangerous elements of our civ- 
ilization are each multiplied and all concentered in the 
city. Do we find there the conservative forces of society 
e(|ually numeTOua and strong? Here ai-e the tainted 
spots in tlie hody-pohtic; where is the salt! In 1890 
there was in the United States one Protestant church 
organization to every 438 of the population. Including 
all Prot*stant churches, together with missions, there 
was in Boston one church to every 1778 of the popula- 
tion, and in St. Louis, one to 2Sli2; not including mis- 
sions, there was in Cincinnati one Protestant church to 
every 2195; in Buffalo, one to 8650; in Chicago, one to 
3601. The average city church is larger than the aver- 
age country church, but allowing for this fact we may 
say that the city, where the forces of evil are massed, 
and where the need of Christian influence is peculiarly 
great, is from one-half to one-quarter as well supplied 
with churches as the nation at large. And church ac- 
commodations in the city are growing more inadequate 
every year. Including all Protestant churches, Chicago 
had in 1S36 one church to every 1042 of the population; 
in 1851. one to every 1577; in ISfiO, one to 1820; in 1870, 
one to 2433 ; in 1880, one to 3062 ; and in 1890, one to 3601. 
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Brooklyu had iii iSIO uue Evangelical church to 1575 
iiOUlB;inl850. onetol7<K):ml86D, oneto^fiSS: inlS70, one 
103085; ill 1880, one to 2873: in 1890. one to 2a'J7. In New 
York City there was iu 1840 oue Evangelical church to 
every 2071, of the population; iu lt<5U. one to 3442; in 
1860. one to 2777; in 1870. one to 2480; in 1880. one to 
3048: in 1800. according to the government census, one 
to 3544, and aixordiag to the police census, one to 4006. 
That is, if we accept the latter enumeration, New Tork 
had in round numbers, one Evangelical church in 1840 to 
2000 people; in 1680, one to 3U00; and in 1890. one to 
4000. These three cities seem to be exceptional only in 
degree. So far as 1 have made investigations, tliere is a 
general tendency, with variations, in the growth of 
urban population to outrun church provision. It is true 
that church buddings are larger now than they used to 
be, but after recognizing this fact, it is evident that 
church provision is becoming more and more inadequate 
to the needs of the city. 

In Chicago, "There is a certain districtof which a care- 
ful examination has been made; and in that district, 
out of a iKipiilation of 50,000, there are 20,000 under 
twenty years of age, and there are Sunday-school accom- 
modations for less than 2,000; that is, over 18,000 of the 
children and youth are compelled to go without the gos- 
I)el of Jesus Christ, because the Christian churches are 
asleep. Mr. Gates says: 'What wonder that the police 
arrested last year 7,200 boys and girls for various petty 
crimest The devil cares for them. There are 261 saloons 
and dago shops, three theaters and other vile places, and 
the Christian church oSersSunday -school acconuuodation 
to only 2,000 ! " ' The wi-iter has found similar destitution 
in the large cities of Ohio. And the statistics given 
above indicate lliat in the large cities generally, it is com- 
mon to find extensive districts neai-ly or quite destitute 
of the goepeX. In the Fourth and Seventh wards of 
New York City there are 7O,WJ0 people, and seven Protes- 
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taut churchos and chapels, or one place of worship to 
every 10,000 of the population. In the Tenth ward there 
is a population of 47,000 and two churches and chapels.' 
South of Fourteenth Street there was in 1880 a popula- 
tion of 541,726, for whom there were 109 Protestant 
churches and missions, or about one to every 5000 souls. 
In 1890, accortiing to the police census, there was in the 
same quarter a population of 596,878, an increase of 
60,000 people, while of churches and missions there was 
an increase of one. Indeed, the Christian force is not bo 
large now as it was ten or even twenty years ago, because 
churches have moved out and been replaced by misflioiis. 
It was stated by Dr. SchaufHer in 1888* that during the 
preceding twenty years nearly 2(K),000 people had moved 
in below Fourteenth Street, and seventeen Protestant 
churches had moved out. One Jewish synagogue and 
two Boman Catholic churches had been added. So that 
counting churches of ev.eiy kind, there were fourteen less 
than there were twenty years before, notwithstanding 
the great increase of population. 

If moral and religious influences are peculiarly weak 
at the point where our social explosives are gathered, 
what of city government? Are its strength and piu'ity 
so exceptional as to insure tho effective control of these 
dangerous eloraentsf In the light of notorious facts, 
tho question sounds satirical. It is commonly acknowl- 
edged that the government of large cities in the United 
States is a failure. "In all the great American cities 
there is to-day as clearly defined a ruling class as in the 
most aristocratic countries in the world. Its members 
carry wards in their pockets, make up the slates for 
nominating conventions, distribute offices as they bar- 
gain together, and— though they toil not, neither do 
they spin— wear the best of raiment and spend money 
lavishly. They are men of power, whose favor the am- 
bitious must court, and whose vengeance he must avoid. 
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Who ai-e these men? The wise, the good, the learned- 
men who have earned the confidence of their fellow- 
citizens hy the purity of their lives, the splendor of their 
talents, their probity in public trusts, their deep study 
of the problems of government? No; they are gamblers, 
saloon-keepers, pugilists, or worse, who have made a 
trade of controlling votes and of buyii^ and selling 
offices and offieiiU acts."' It has come to this, that hold- 
ing a municipal office in a large city almost impeaches a 
man's character. Known integrity and competency 
hopelessly incapacitate a man for any office in the gift 
of a city rabble. In a certain western city, the admin- 
istration of the mayor had convinced good citizens that 
he gave constant aid and comfort to gamblers, thieves, 
saloon-keepers and all the worst elements of society. 
He became a candidate for a second term. The promi- 
nent men and press of both parties and the ministry of 
all denominations united in a Citizens' League to defeat 
him; but he was triumphantly returned to office by the 
"lewd fellows of the baser sort." And again, after a 
desperate struggle on the part of the better elements to 
defeat him, he was re-elected to a thii'd term of office. 

Popular government in the city is degenerating into 
government by a "boss." During his visit to this 
country, Herbert Spencer said : "You retain the forms 
of freedom; but so far as I can gather, there has been a 
considerable loss of the substance. It is true that those 
who rule you do not do it by means of retainers armed 
with swords; but thej' do it through regiments of men 
armed with voting papers, who obey the word of com- 
mand as loyally as did the dependents of the old feudal 
nobles, and who thus enable their leaders to override the 

' Progrem and Poverty, p. 882. The tBentr-eifiht leadani of T«m- 
ITIBU7,''' which orgaoiEiLttcHi ^tbtdh New York Vity, are thus claHHlfled bj 
ITie Bumlug PnsI: Tveoty-rlebt profesaioiial poUIicians-. oiie coUTlcted 
murderer: one liipd far munlur and acquttled; erne lodictud for felonlain 

bling-houaeor-dlve" keepers; tour liquor-dealem; five (orniep llquor- 
di>slers; Uimt widb nr liqnor-dealt^rs; tlircv rormer pugilistB; four former 
Ughii; " six luemboni of llu: Tn'eed \siuig, aud Hevi^utiieD DtllL'e holden. 
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general will, and mako the community submit to their 
exactions as effectually as their prototypes of old. Mani- 
festly those who framed your Constitution nciver dreamed 
that twenty thousand citizens would go to the .polls led 
by a 'boss.'" 

Asa rule, our largest cities are the worst governed. 
It is natural, therefore, to infer that, as our cities grow 
larger and more dangerous, the govcmmeut will be-*i' ^ 
come more corrupt, and control will paBs more c 
plotely into the bands of those who themselves most 
need to be controlled. If we would appreciate the sig- 
iiificance of these facts and tendencies, we must bear 
in mind that the disproportionate growth o£ tho city 
is undoubtedly to continue, and tho number of great 
cities to be largely increased. The extraoi'dinary growth 
of urban population during this century has not been 
at all peculiar to the United States. It i s a character- 
istic of nineteenth century civilization. And this growth 
"of the city is taking place not only in England and Ger- 
many, where the increase of population is rapid, but 
also in France, where population is practically station- 
ary, and even in Ireland where it is declining. Tliis 
strong tendency toward the city is tbe_result - chiefly of 
jVgricultural machinery, of manufactures and railway 
communication, and their influence will, of course, 
continue. If the growth of the city in the United States 
has been so rapid during this century, while many mil- 
lions of acres were being settled, what may be expected 
when the settlement of the West has been completed? 
The rise in the value of land, when once the agricultural 
lands have all been occupied and population has beconie 
dense, will stimulate yet more the growth of the city; 
for the man of small me^ns will be unable to command 
a farm, and tlie town will become his only alternative. 
When tbe public lands are all taken, immigration, 
though it will be considerably restricted thereby, wiU 
continue, and will crowd the cities more and more. 
This country will undoubtedly have a population of 
several hundred millions, for the Biio^Xe xeaaKsn.'OQsai. "-*. 
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is i-ajialjlc ut Buataiiiing that number. And it looks as 
if tJie larger proportion of it would be urban. There 
can be no indefinite incre:ise of our agricultural popula- 
tion. Its growth must needs be slow after the farms 
areall taken, and it is necessarily limited ; but the cities 
may go on doubling and doubling again. Even if the 
growth of population should be very greatly and unex- 
pectedly retarded, there are many now living who will 
see 150,000,001) inhabitanta in the United States, and 
more than a quarter of that number living in oities of 
8,000 and upward. And the city of the future will be 
more cniwded thaii that of to-day, because the elevator 
makes it possible to build, as it were, one city above 
another. Thus is our civilization multiplying and focal- 
izing the elements of anarchy and destruction. Nearly 
forty years ago De Tocqueville wi-ote: " I look upon the 
size of cei-tain American cities, and especially upon the 
nature of their population, as a real danger which 
Ihreatansthe security of the democratic republics of the 
New World." That danger grows more real and immi- 
nent every year. 

And this ppril, like the others which have been dis- 
cussed, peculiarly threatens the West. The time will 
doubtless come when a majority of the great cities of 
the country will be west of the Mississippi, This will 
result naturally from the gi-eater eventual population of 
the West; but, in addition to thin fact, what has been 
pointed out must not be forgotten, that agriculture will 
occupy a much smaller place relatively in the industries 
of the West than in tliose of the East, because a much 
smaller proportion of the land is arable. The vast region 
of the Rocky Mountnins will be inhabited chiefly by a 
mining and manufacturing population, and such popula- 
tions live in cities, 

1. In gathering up the results of the foregoing discus- 
n of these several perils, it should be remarked that 
to preserve republican institutions requires a higher 
avfi'age intelligence and virtue among large populations 
n among small. The government of 5,000,000 people 
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was a simple tiling compared with the govemiiient of 
30,000,000; and the government of 50,000,000 is a simple 
thing compared with that of 500,000,000. There are 
many men who can conduct a small business euccess- 
fully, who are utterly incapable of managing large inter- 
ests. In the latter there are multiplied relations whose 
harmony must be preserved. A mistake is farther 
reaching. It has, as it were, a longer leverage. This is 
eijiialty true of the business of government. The man 
of only average ability and inteUigence discharges 
creditably the duties of mayor in Ms little town; but he 
would fail utterly at the head of the state or the nation. 
If the people are to govern, they must grow more intelli- 
gent as the population and the complications of govern- 
ment increase. And a higher morality is even more 
essential. As civilization increases, as society becomes 
more complex, as labor-saving njachinery is multiplied 
and the division of labor becomes more miuute, the in- 
dividual becomes more fractional and dependent. Every 
savage possesses all the knowledge of his tribe. Throw 
him upon his own resources, and he is self-sufficient. A 
civilized man in like circimistances would perish. The 
savage is independent. Civilize him, and he becomes 
dependent; the more civilized, the more dependent. 
And, as men become more dependent on each other, 
they should be able to rely more implicitly on each other. 
More complicated and multiplied relations require a 
more delicate coiLscience and a stronger sense of justice. 
And any failure in character or conduct under such 
conditiouH is farther reachii^ aW more disastrous in ita 
results. 

Is our progi-eas in morals and intelligence at all com- 
parable to the growth of population ? The nation's 
illiteracy has not been discussed, because it is not one of 
the perils which peculiarly threaten the West; but any 
one who would calculate our political horoscope must 
allow it great influence in connection with the baleful 
stars which are in the ascendant But the danger whicU 
arises from the corruption <A pov^iia-^ luowiw. vf. M^avAs. 
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gi'eiittT. The i-epublicM of Greeca and R'lrat'. and, if I 
luistako not, all the republics that have ever lived aud 
died, were more intoUigent at the end than at the begin- 
j'ning; but growing intelligence could not compensate de- 
"Jeaying morals. What, then, is our moral progreeal 
Are popu Jarinorals^ sound aB-tlroy-jvere twenty yeara 
ajgoJ There is, perhaps, no better inaeX"iJf "goiiwal 
morality than Sabbath observance; and everybody 
knofrs there has been a great increase of Sabbath dese- I 
oration in twenty yeara. We have seen that we are now 
using as a beverage 29 per cent, more of alcohol per caput i 
than we were fifty years ago. Says Dr. S. W. Dike;' 
" It is safe to say that divorce has been doubled, in pro- 
portion to marriages or population, in most of the North- 
em States within thirty years. Present figures indicate 
a still greater increase." And President Woolsey, speak- 
ing of the United States, said in 1883:' "On the whole, 
tliere can be little, if any question, that the ratio of di- 
vorces to marritiges or to population exceeds that of any 
country in the Christian world." While the population 
increased thirty per cent, from 1870 to 1880, the number 
of criminals in the United Stales increased 82,33 per 
cent. It looks very much as if existing tendencies were 
(in the direction of the dead-line of vice. Excepting 
! Mormonism, all the perils which have been discussed 
seem to be increasing more rapidly than the population. 
, Are popular morals likely to improve under their in- 
creasing injiuence% 

2. The fundamental idea, of popular government is the 
distribution of power, ft has been the struggle of liberty 
for ages to wrest power from the hands of one or the 
few, and lodge it in the hands of the many. We have 
seen, in the foregoing discussion, that centralized power 
is rapidly growing. The "boss" makes his bargain, 
and sells his ten thousand or fifty thousand voters as if 
they wore so many cattle. Centralized wealth is cen- 
tralized power ; and the capitalist and corporation find 
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many ways to control votes. The liquor power controls 
thousands of votes in every considerable city. The pres- 
ident of the Mormon Church casts, say, sixty thousand 
votes. The Jesuits, it, is said, are all under the command 
of one man in Washington. The Roman Catholic vote is 
more or less perfectly controlled by the priestB. That 
means that the Pope can dictate some hundreds of thou- 
sands of votes in the United States. Is there anything 
unrepublican in all this! And we nmst remember that, 
if present tendencies continue, these figures will be 
greatly multiplied in the future. And not only is this 
immense power lodged in the hand of one man, which in 
itself is perilous, but it is wielded without the slightest 
reference to any policy or principle of government, 
solely in the interests of a church or a business, or for 
personal ends. 

The result of a nation^ election may depend on a 
single state ; the vote of that state may depend on a 
Bingle city ; the vote of that city may depend on a 
"boss," or a capitalist, or a corporation: or the election 
may be decided, and the policy of the government may 
be reversed, by the socialist, or liquor, or Koman Catho- 
lic or immigrant vote. 

It matters not by what name we call the man who 
wields this centralized power— whether king, czar, pope, 
president, capitalist, or boss. Just so far as it is' absolute 
and irresponsible, it is dangerous. 

3. These several dangerous elements are singularly net- 
ted together, and serve to strengthen each other. It is 
not necessary to prove that any one of them is likely to 
destroy our national life, m order to show that it is imper- 
iled. A man may die of wounds no one of which is 
fatal. No sober-minded man can look fairly at the facts, 
and doubt that together these perils constitute an array 
which will seriously endanger our free institutions, if the 
tendencies which have been pointed out continue; and 
especially is this true in view of the fact that these perils 
peculiarly confront the West, where our defense is weak- 
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These dangerous elements are now working, Einii will 
continue to work, incalculable hai-m and Iobb— moral, 
intellectual, social, pecuniary. But the supreme peril, 
which will certainly coiue unless there is found for exist- 
ing tendencies some efEectual cheek, and must probably 
be faced by many now living, will arise, when, the condi- 
tions having been fully prepared, some great industrial 
or other crisis pi-ecipitates an open struggle between the 
destructive and the conaervative elements of society. 
As civilization advances, and society becomes more 
highly organised, commercial transacEiona will he more 
complex and immense. A^ a result, all business relations 
and industries will be more sensitive. Commei-cial dis- 
tress in any great business center will the more surely 
create wide-spread disaster. Under such conditions, 
industrial paralysis is likely to occur Ei-om time to "time, 
more general and more prostrating than any heretofore 
known. When such a commercial crisis has closed fac- 
tories by the ten thousand, and wage-workers have been 
thrown out of employment by the million; when the 
public lands, which hitherto at such times hfjve afforded 
relief, are all exhausted ; when our urban population has 
been multiplied several fold, and our Cincinnatis have 
become Ohicagos, our Chicagos New Yorks, and our 
New Torks Londona; when class antipathies are deep- 
ened; wlien socialistic organieations, armed and drilled, 
are in every city, and the ignorant and vicious power of 
crowded populations has fully found itself; when the 
corruption of city governments is grown apace; when 
crops fail, or some gigantic "corner" doubles the price 
of bread; with starvation in the home; with idle woi'k- 
nien gathered, sullen and desperate, in the saloons; with 
miprotected wealth at hand; with the tremendous forces 
of chemistry within easy reach ; then, with the opportu- 
nity, the means, the fit agents, tlie motive, the temptattoji. 
to destroy, all brought into evil conjunction, THEN will 
come the real test of our institutions, then will appear 
whether we are capable of self-government. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE INFLUENCE OF EAHLY SETTLERS. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, on being asked when tho 
training of a child should begin, replied ; " A hundred 
yeara before he is bom." Not only should it begin then, 
it does; for inheritance, together with that which 
(lecessarily accompanies it, is the great conservative 
iiifliience which perpetuates national characteriBtics, and 
preserves the identity of races. In the case i>f nations, 
education, though it taay modify the results of inherit- 
ance, is, itself, for the most part, detennined liy inherit- 
ance. What is the difEerence betweeii North and South 
America? It ia the difference between the Anglo- 
Saxon race and the Spanish race. What is the differ- 
ence between Massachusetts and Virginia? It is the 
difference between tho Pilgrim and tho Cavalier. 
How unlike are Boston, New York, Philadelphia, New 
Orleans, Montreal, and Quebec? Rrfigiously, morally, 
intellectually, socially, couunercially. in enterprise and 
spirit, they differ to-day pretty uiu<;h as their founders 
differed generations ago. It is true of the city and na- 
tion as of the herb, that its seed is in itself, after its kind. 

Communities and commonwealths, like men, have 
their childhood, which is tho formative period. It m\\ 
the first permanent settlers who impress themselves \i 
and their chnracter on the future. Powerful influences' 
may, in later years, produce important modifioations; 
but it is early influence which is farthest re,iehing, and 
is generally decisive. It is ejisier to fonn than to re- 
form ; easier to mold molten iron than to file the cold cast. 

Look at a few illustrations of the above truths. On 
the Western Eeserve are two adjoining townships, 
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which wt-re ikALImI by nuni ot nutkally different char- 
Tbe aouthem towuship wiut founded b; a far- 
f and (I(-v(Jt<id home mmnmaAry. He had become 
1 timt bo could do murt; to establish Christian 
Utioiut on the Betteeva "by one cooEpicuous ex- 
lunple of a well organized and well Christianized loit-n- 
aliip, with all the beet atrangementM and appliances of 
New Kiiglaud civihzatton, than b; many years of des- 
ultory effort ill the way of missionary labor." The set- 
llerK wi-re carefully selected. None but professing 
(.'lirlHlianH were to boconie landholders. As soon an a 
few families hod moved into the township, public wor- 
Hliip WON commenced, and has ever since been main- 
t4iin'Ml without interruption. A church was organized 
under the rf>of ot the first log cabin. At the center of 
the townHliip,- where eight roads meet, was located the 
church building, fitly representing the central place oc- 
cupied by the service of God in the life of the colony. 
Boon folliiwi-d the school house and the public library. 
And there, in ttie midst of the unconquered forest, only 
eifcht years after the first white settlement, the people, 
mindful of higher education, and true to their New 
Knghmd antecedents, planted an academy. At a very 
early piiriod several benevolent sor-icties were organized, 
and here was oponod the firat school for the deaf and 
dumb in the Htato of Ohio. 

The northern township was firet settled by an infidel, 
who seems to have given Ui the community not only his 
name, but, in large measure, his character also. He 
natiinilly attracted meu of the same sort. It is said he 
cxpresHcd the desire that there might never be a Chris- 
tian church in the township; and, though this desire 
wuH not gratified, the general character of the town has 
boon irreligiijufl. One of the best colleges in the West 
was founded within five miles, but I am unable to learn 
that any young laaa from this township has ever taken 
Aleir^ ll*T6 entered professional life, 
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none of whom has gaiaotl a wide ivi>ubtlion. Oa Uie 
other hand, the souUtent township is widely known to- 
day Cor its moral and i^igious character, its wealth ' 
and liberality, and for the exceptionally lai^ number of 
young men aiid women it sends to cottf^tK and semina- 
ries. It has furnished nuinj- members of tlte stale legis- 
lature and senate. It has been fruitful of ministers and 
educators, some of whom have Kaine<t a national r<>puttt- 
Uon. From this little village of a few hundred inhabi- 
tants have gone forth men to collee«? professorships, East 
and West, to the Supreme Bench of U»e state, and to the 
United States Congress. The general character of these 
two townships was fixed at the beginning of the centnry. 
Their founders placed a stamp upon them which abides. 

The town of Boscawen. Now Hampshire, was settled 
in 1734. by a colony of Massachtisetts people. Scarcely 
were they settled, when they took steps to secure " somu 
suitable man and a Christian learned " to preach the gos- 
pel. The original stock was good, and the formative in- 
fluences were Christian. We now tlnd that its collegiato 
and professional record contains more than 1>10 names, 
among which there are those of two missionaries, six 
journalists, twenty-one lawyers, thirty-five physicians, 
and forty -two ministers. Among the eminent men 
whom this town has produced are Cleneral John A, Dix 
and William Pitt Feesenden. 

When Northampton, Massachusetts, was settled, in 
1664, it was " way out west" on the frontier. Among 
the early settlers in tlte then wilderness, who shaped 
the character and liistory of the town, were the Aliens, 
Bjvrtletta, Bridgnians, Clapps, Dwights, £lliotts. Haw- 
leys, £ings, Lymans, Mathers, Parsons, Stoddarda, 
Strongs, Tappaus, and Wrights. The town early became 
distiDguished for its marked religious character and its 
educational advantages, For a century and a quarter 
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the entire population, save the very old aad the very 
young, the sick and their attendants, were found in the 
church every Sabbatb. In 1735, dui'ing the pastorate of 
JonathEin Edwards, over 600, out of a, population of 
1,100, were niemhera of the church. For seven genera- 
tions the impress given by the early settlors has re- 
mained. Their influence upon the comniimity, Bind that 
of the community upon the state iind the nation, may be, 
in some measure, estimated fi-om the following record.' 
Among the natives and residents of tho town are about 
354 college graduates, besides fifty-six graduates of other 
institutions, one hundred and foui'teen ministers, eighty- 
four ministers' wives, ten missionaries, twenty -five 
judges, about one hundred aad two lawyers, ninety-flve 
physicians; one hundi-ed and one educators, including 
seven college presidents and thirty professors, twenty- 
four editor, six historians, and twenty-four authors, 
among whom are Gteorge Bancroft, John Lothrop Mot- 
ley, Professor W. D. Whitney, and J. Q. Holland; 
thirty-eight ofBcers of state, among them two governor&, 
two secretaries of the Commonwealth, seven senators, 
and eighteen representatives; tweuty-one anny officers, 
including six colonels and two geiierals; twenty-eight 
officers of the United States, among them a Secretary of 
the Navy, two Foreign Ministers, a Treasurer of the 
United States, five senators, eight members of Congress, 
and one President. 

If a conununity produces or fails to produce good citi- 
zens and able men, the records of the fouudei-s will 
rarely fail to afford an explanation, for the influence of 
the early settlers continues operative until their descend- 
ants are displaced by some other stock. It is true the 
glory is departing from many a New England village, 
because men, alien in blood, in religion, and in civiliza- 
tion, are taking possession of homes in which were once 
reared the descendants of the Pilgrims. But the fact 
that the character of New England is undergoing im- 

' Nnrtbamiiton AntlquilleB. by Re>. Sulnmon CUrk. 
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portant changes is no proof that the impress now being 
given to the new communitiea of the West will not be 
permanent. There is no likelihood that the foreign 
migration now poui-ing in upon us is ever to be sup- 
planted by another stock. Instead, it will be reinforced 
until there ia an equalization of population, between the 
Old World and the New, then it will cease. Beyond a 
pei-adventure, the character, and hence the destiny, 
of the great West, for centuries to come, is now being 
determined. 
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What the final form of that western world is 1 
be, we may infer from the forces which are at work 
shaping it. How do they compare with the influences 
which molded New England institutions? Tlie Pilgrim 
Fathers sought these shores not simply as refugees, but 
also as missionaries. " A great hope and inward zeal, 
they had of laying some good foundation (or, at least, to 
make some way thereunto) for propagating and advanc- 
ing the Gospel of the Kingdom of Christ in those remote' 
parts of the world." They came not for gold; but for' 
conscience' sake and soul's sake. The early settlers of, 
New England were sufficiently homogeneous to enable 
them to labor harmoniously and successfully to make ■ 
religion, learning, liberty and law, the four corner-stones:, 
of their civilization. New England ideas gave form to. 
the national government, and shaped the institutions of 
the Middle States; but does any one suppose they aror 
dominant tn-day in the great territories of the West! 
there no danger that an alien and materialistic civiliza- 
tion will spring up in the Rocky Moimtains and beyond] 
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I y The population of the frontier is thoroughly hetero- 
geneous. In a town in Montana of about 7,000 inhabit- 
ants, a religious cenEUS diEcovered, iu addition to the 
usual Protestant secte, evangelical and otherwise, 3,000 
Catholics, several members of the Greek Church, three 
Mohammedans and 300 Buddhists. In a single congre- 
gation there were representatives of fifteen states of the 
Union, scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
th.e following natioualitiea : German, French, Italian, 
English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Greek and Russian, besides a native of Alaska. The 
West is being settled by well-nigh every variety of race, 
representing every type of religion and irreligion— peo- 
ples different in antecedents, language, customs, habits, 
ideas and character. The one thing in which a frontier 
population agrees is the universal and unbending pur- 
poBO to make money. / 
.X We have already seen that the West is peculiarly 
exposed to the dangers of Mammonism, materialism, 
luKuriouBnesa and the centralization of wealth; that 
conditions are exceptionally favorable to the spread of 
socialism; that the relative power of the saloon is two 
and a half times greater in the far West than in ■ 
East; that Mormonism is still vigorous; that Eomanism 
as compared with the population, is about three times 
OB strong in the territories as in the whole United 
States: and that into the West is pouring a large per- 
centage of our foreign immigration. These forces of 
evil, which are severely trying the established institu- 
tions of the East, are brought to bear witli increased 
power upon the plastic and formative society of the 
West. It is like subjecting a child to evil influences, 
for resistance to which the full strength of mature 
years is none too grent.. 

We have seen (Chap. TV.) that nearly all »f the per- 
ils which have been discussed are greatly enhanced 
by the presence of the foreign element. It is of the 
utmost significance that this element constitutes so 
large a proportion of the settlers who are now shaping 
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the future of the great, commonwealths o£ the West. 
Those of foreign birth or extraction* were, in 1880, 
38.2 per cent, of the population of Washington Terri- 
tory. Of Montana, they constituted 48.8 per cent, of 
the population; of Wyoming, 50.6 per cent.; of Utah, 
61.9 per cent.; of Idaho, 53.2 per cent.; of Arizona, 
BS,2 per cent.; of Dakota, 66.5 per cent.; of the State 
of Nebraska, 43.B per cent.; of California 69.9 per 
cent. ; of Nevada. 63.3 per cent. ; and of Minnesota, 
71.6 per cent. Not including Alaska, New Mexico, or 
the Indian Territory, 53.9 per cent, of the population 
of the territories was, in 1880, of foreign birth or ex- 
traction. The population of New Mexico, though al- 
most wholly native, is essentially foreign— foreign in 
race, language, education (or rather the lack of it), in 
rehgious ideas, habits and character. It is much more 
difficult to assimilate than any of the European races. 
The same is true of the population of the Indian Ter- 
ritory. Counting these peoples, then, as foreign, 66 
per cent, of the population of the territories is of for- 
eign birth or extraction; and these territories include 
nearly 44 per cent, of all the land between the Missis- 
sippi and Alaska. If we add California, Colorado, Mia- 
nesota, Nebraska, Nevada and Oregon, these states, 
together with the territories, constitute nearly two- 
thirds of all the West, and 58.0 per cent, of their in- 
I^itants are of foreign extraction or birth. 
/ We have seen that dangerous influences are being 
brought to bear upon the new settlements of the West 
with peculiar power/Are the neutralizing and saving 
influences of the Christian religion equally strong ! 
According to Dr. Dorchester, the evangelical church 
membership of the United States in 1880, was one- 
fifth of the entire population; but in Oregon, the same 
year, only one in eleven of the population was in some 
evangelical church; in Dakota, one in twelve; in 
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Washington. OD«in sixteen ; in California and Colora ^^H 
do, one in twenty: in Idaho, one in thirty-three; in ^^^| 
Montana, one in thirty -six; in Nevada, one in forty- ^^H 
six; in Wyoming, one in eighty nsne; in Utah, one in ^^H 
224; in New Mexico, one in 657; in Arizona, one in ^^H 
685. ^^ 

If . 38 Milton says, "Cliil.ihood shows the man as 
morning xhows the day," what will be the manhood of 
the West, unless the chuivhes of the East are speedily 
aroused to some appreciation of their opportunity and 
their obligation? 

Important changes are taking place in the East and 
South, but they do not possess the almost boundless 
signiflcnnce which attaches to beginnings. East of 
the Mississippi, state constitutions and laws were 
formed long since ; society is no longer chaotic, it has 
crystallized; religion has its i-ecognized institutions 
which are thoroughly established. A vast work remains 
to be done, both in the North anrt South— a work which 
sustains important relations to our national welfare ; but 
it is the West, not the South or the North, which holds 
the key to the nation's future. The center of population, 
of manufactures, of wealth, and of political power is not 
moving south but west. The Southern States will never 
have a majority of our population ; the West will. To- 
<lay, the constitutions and laws of many of the futin^ 
states of our western empire are unformed.' Those 
great territories, as Etimund Burke once said of the 
nation, are yet "in the gristle ; 'x society is still 
chaotic; rehgious, educational and political institutions 
are embryonic; but thoir character is being rapidly 
fashioned by , the swift, impetuous foi-ces of intense 
western life. /"Know thy opportunity." 
/-.. ■ — . -^ — _ : 
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Thohas Carlvle once said to an Ajnerican : "Ye may 
boast o' yer dimocracy, or any ither 'cracy, or any kind 
o' poleelical roobish; but the reason why yer laboring 
folk are so happy is thot ye have a rxM deal »' land for 
a verra few people." Carlyle was not the man to take an 
unprejudiced view of republican institutions ; but he was 
not mistaken in finding great significance in the face 
that heretofore our land has been vastly greater than its 
populatioiy' The rapid aeoumulation of our wealth, our 
comparative immunity from the consequences of un- 
acientiflc legislation, our financial elasticity, our high 
wages, the general welfare and contentment of the peo- 
ple hitherto have all been due, in very large measure, to 
ail abundance of cheap land. When the supply is ex- 
hausted, we shaU enter upon a new era, and shall mora 
rapidly approximate European conditions of life. The 
gravity of the t-hange was clearly foreseen by Lord Mac- 
aulay, and expressed in bis well-known letter to Hon. H. 
S. RandaU, in 1857— a letter which General Garfield said 
startled him " like an alarm beU in the night." " Tour 
fate," says Macaulay, " I believe to be certain, though it 
is deferred by a physical cause. As long as you have a 
boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied land, your 
laboring population will be far more at ease than the la- 
boring population of the Old World. ... But the time 
will come when New England will be as thickly peopled 
as Old England. Wages will be as low, and will fluctu- 
ate as much with you as with ns. Ton will have your 
Manchesters and Birminghams. And in those Ma'wV'wv 
tera and ISinninghams, huiidreas ot ftioiisasiaa cS. we^Km 
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will asBuredly be some time out of work. Thcu your in- 
stitutions will be fairly brought to the teat. . . . Through 
such Beaeons the Uuited States will have to pass in the 
coui-se of the next century, if not of this. I wish you a 
good deliverance. But my reason and my wishes are at 
war, and I cannot help foreboding the worst." 

What is the extent of these public lands whose occu- 
pation means so much? The public domain west of the 
Mississippi, not including Alaska, is estimated to have 
been, in 1880, 880,787,746 acres.' This includes land ne- 
cessary to fill railroad grants, estimated at 110,000,000 
acres, also private land-claims estimated at 80,000,000 
acres, together with military and Indian reservations 
timated at 157,356,952 acres. Supposing all of the mili- 
tary and Indian reservations to revert to the public 
domain save 57,000,000 acres, there remained of the pub- 
lie lands west of the Mississippi, in 1880, yet to be dis- 
posed of, about 633,787,746 acres. This seems an almost 
inexhaustible supply, but we must remember the magni- 
tude of the demand. The following table shows how 
much land the Government has disposed of each year 
since 1880. 
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Here is a total in eight years, of 171,258,565 acres, a 
million more than are contained in the state of Texas, or 
more than twice the area of Great Britain and Ireland, 
leavine in the hands of the government in 1889, about 
462,539.181 acres. If the rate since 1880 should be sus- 
tained, all of the public lands west of the Mississippi 
would be exhausted in twenty years. It must not be 
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forgottea that these figures include tho great mountain 
ranges, and all tho barren landed Only a comparatively 
small portion is itruble. The farraing lands of the West 
therefore, will all be taken before the eloBO of this cen- 
tury. And under private ownership they will naturally 
appreciate in value with the iuerease of population. 
Senator Wade, of Ohio, predicted, in the United States 
Senate, some twenty-five years ago, that, by 1900, every 
acre of good agricultural land in the Union would be 
worth at least fifty dollars. This is very much of an 
over-estimate, but it is nevertheless certain that our 
wide domain will soon cease to palliate popular discon- 
tent, because it will soon be beyond the reach of the poor. 
But the settlement of the pubjic lands has a further 
and even deeper significance^/ The first permanent 
settlers, as we have seen in the preceding chapter, im- 
press thoir character on the community and common- 
weiilth for generations and centuries; and this abiding' 
stamp is to be given to the great West in tho course of 
the next fifteen or twenty years.! True, the land is not 
settled as rapidly as it is dispmed of by the govern- 
ment. Many acres have passed into tlie hands of 
wealthy syndicates or individual capitalists, and are 
held by them for a rise in value; but this can delay 
actual settlement for a short time only, and does not 
modify the general statement that the great West is to 
be settled by this generation. Robert Giflen, President 
of the London Statistical Society, in an address on 
"World Crowding,"' after following several lines of 
reasoning to the same conclusion, says: "Whatever 
way we may look at the matter, then, it seems t^rtain 
that, in twenty-five years' time, and probably before. 
that date, tho limitation of area in the United States 
will be felt. There will be no longer vast tracts of 
virgin land for the settler. The whole available area 
will be peopled agriculturally, as the Eastern States 
are now peopled." Suppose the entire region west of 

• Topics ol the Times, IS^. Vol. I., Ho. 1 p. 36. 
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the Miesibsiiipi— iiut oxi^upliug biUd niuuutaius and alka- 
line deaerta— wei-e divided iulo tuwntihips six n 
square. From 1870 to 1S«U ihe li-ans- Mississippi popula- 
tion increased a little inure than sixty-oiie per cent.' 
The Census of ISUO ehows iu this region a population of 
16,419,45a— aa increai>e in ten yeai-s o£ 45.8 per cent. 
Eveu if the ratio of increase during th^next ten years 
should lull to tbirty-tliroe per cent., which is unlikely, 
there would be in ISMMI a populatioa of nearly 22,000,000 
— eufficient, if it were evenly distributed, to place 384 
Boub iu every township west of the gi-eat river. TIio 
natural distribution of such a population would mani- 
festly result in the settlement of about all the habitable 
i-egions. Ooueider the location of the unoccupied land. 
It is not a vast ielaod, like Australia, separated by 
thousands of miles from its sources of population. It 
lies close to one of the greatest peoples on the earth ; and 
not on our north or Houth, but on our west, which is 
important, because great migrations move along lines of 
latitude. Moreover, this great territory is gtidironed 
with transcontinental railways. Every circumstance 
favors its rapid occupation. 

We must note, also, the order of settlement. In the 
Middle States the farms ware first taken, then the town 
sprung up to sufiply their wants, and nt length the 
i-ailway connected it with the world; but in the West 
the order is reversed— first the railroad, then the town, 
then the farms. Settlement is, consequently, much 
more rapid, and the city stamps the coimtry, instead of 

I the country's sUimpuig the city. It is the cities and 
towns which will frame state constitutions, make laws, 
create public opinion, establish social usages, and fix 

I standards of morals in the West. The character of the 
West will, therefore, be substantially determined some 
time before the land is all occupied. 
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In laSU, fifty-three per cent. o£ our national domain 
(not including Aliiska) contaiued only six per cent, of 
our population. Tlmt ia, one-half of our territory was, 
for the most part, uninhabited. The character of this 
vast region, equal in area to Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Italy, Austria, Germany, Norway and Sweden, 
together with a dozen of the smaller European states, 
is being determined during the last twenty years of the 
century. Suppose all of Western Europe were prac- 
tically uninhabited, that to-day the pioneer were pitch- 
ing Ma teut by the Thames and Seine, and building 
his log cabin on the banks of the Tiber. He takes with 
h im not the rude implements of centm-ies ago, but the 
locomotive, the telegi-aph, the steam-press, and all the 
swift appliances of modern civilization. Suppose the 
countries named above were all to be settled in twenty 
years; that, instead of the slow evolutions of many 
centuries, their pohtical, social, religious, and educa- 
tional institutions were to be determined by one gen- 
eration; that from this one generation were to spring a 
civilization, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, 
full-grown and fully equipped. What a period in the 
world's history it would be, unparalleled and tremen- 
dous! Yet such a Europe is being created by this 
generation west of the Mississippi. And within the 
bosom of these few years is folded not only the future] 
of the mighty West, but the nation's destiny: for, as/ 
we have seen, the West is to dominate the East, ' 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE ANGLO-SAXON AND THE WORLD'S FUTDKE.' 

Every race which has deeply impressed itself on the 
human family has been the rejwesentative of some great 1 
idea — one or more— which has given direction to the na- I 
tion's life and form to its civilization. Among the 1 
Egyptians this seminal idea was life, among the 
Persians it was light, among the Hebrews it was 
purity, among the Greeks it was beauty, among the 
Romans it was law. The Anglo-Saxon is the repre- 
sentative of two great ideas, which are closely related. 
One of them is that of ci vil liberty . Nearly all of the 
civilTiherty of the world is enjoyed by Anglo-Saxone : 
the English, the British colonists, and the people of the 
United States. To some, like the Swiss, it is permitted 
by the sufferance of their neighboi-s; others, like the 
French, have experimented with it; but, in modem 
times, the peoples whose love of liberty has won it, and 
whose genius for self-government has preserved it, have 
been Anglo-Saxons. "Q ie nobl est.jacea have always 
b^ijovers^ of_libErly- The love ran strong in early 
German blood, and has profoundly influenced the insti- 
tutions of all the branches of the great German family ; 
but it was left for the Anglo-Saxon branch fully to rec- 
<^nize the right of the individual to himself, and form- 
ally to declare it the foundation stone of government. 

The other great idea of which the An glo-Sa xon is Jho 
exponent is that of a pure spiritual Christuinity. It 
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was no accident that the great reformation of the six- 
teenth century originated amoiig a. Teutonic, rather than 
a Latin people. It was the fire of liberty liurning in the 
Saxon heart that fiamed up against the absolutism of the 
Pope. Speaking roughly, the peoples of Europe which 
are Celtic are Soman Catholic, and those which are Teu- 
tonic are Protestant ; and where the Teutonic race was 
purest, there Protestantism spread with the greatest rapid- 
ity. But, with beautiful exceptions, J^cflteatiuitituiLaa the 
c ontinent has de generated into mere forraaliam. By con- 
flrmation at a certain age, the slate churches are filled 
with members who generally know nothing Of a personal 
spiritual experience. In obedience to a military order, 
a regiment of German soldiers files into church and par- 
takes of the aacraiuent, just as it would shoulder arms 
or obey any other word of command. It is said that, in 
Berlin and Leipsic, only a little over ono per cent, of the 
Protestant population are found in church. Protestant- 
■ ism on the continent seems to he about as poor in apirit- 
uai life and power as Romanism. That means that n 
of the spir it ual (^hr^stia 
An glo-Saxons i 



- misBiQuary race. If we take all of the German 
ary societies together, we find that, in the number of 
workers and amount of contributions, they do not 
equal the smallest of the three great EngUsh missionary 
societies. The year that the Congregational ists in the 
ITuited States gave one dollar and thirty-seven cents per 
caput to foreign missions, the membei-s of the great Ger- 
man State Church gave only three-quarters of a cent per , 
caput to the same cause.' Evidently it is chiefl y tiO the 
Byglish and Auierican peoples tJhni we tt"'"''' '""^^ ^"'' *•'"■ ' 
evangelization of "tHe world. 

It is not necessary to argue to those for whom I write , 

,^hat t h e t w o.gteajLlie ede of mankind, that all men ma y 

be lifted up into the light of the highes t (^hi-fatinn fivj|^jr^- 

tinn, qre. first, a purfj. spirjtunl niiristi«pih-, and second. 
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civil liberty. /Witbout controverey, these are tlie forces 
which, in the past, have contributed most to the eleva- 
tion of the human I'ace, and they must continue to be, in 
the future, the moet efficient ministors to its prngresB. 
It follows, then, that the \^nglo -Saxon, as the great 
representative of these two ideas, the depositary of these 
two greatest blessings, sustains i>ec ul iar relations to tlie _ 
world's f uturej^ di^ dafih |co^lmiMlm ^ ^ d to be . in a necuj- 
iar sense, his J^tTier 9 Keepeiy^ad to this llio fact of his 
ra^dly increasing strength in modern times, and we 
have well-nigh a demonHtration of his destiny. In 1700 
this race numbered less than 6,000,000 souls. In 1800, 
Anglo-Saxons (I use the term somewhat broadly to in- 
clude all English -speaking peoples) had increased to 
about 20,500,000, and now, in 1890, they number more than 
120,000,000, having multiplied almost six-fold in ninety 
years. At the end of the reign of Cliarlee II. the En- 
glish colonists in America numbered 200,000. During 
these two hundred years, our population has increased . 
two hundred and fifty-fold. And the expansion of this 
i-ace has tjeen no less remarkable than its multiplication. 
In one century the United States has increased its ter- 
ritory ten-fold, while the enormous acquisition of foreign 
territory by Great Britain— and chiefly within the last 
hundred years— is wholly unparalleled in history. This 
mighty Anglo-Saxon race, though comprising only one- 
thirteenth part of mankind, now rules more than one- 
third of the earth's siu-face, and more than one-fourth of 
its people. And if this I'ace, while growing from 6,000,- 
000 to 130,000,000, thus gained possession of a third por- 
tion of the earth, is it to bi? supjioaeii that when it 
numbere 1.000,000,000, it will lose the disposition, or lack 
the power to extend its sway) 

This i-ace is multiplying not only more rapidly than 
any other Euroi^ean race, but more rapidly than all the 
races of continental Europe taken together. There is no 
exact knowledge of the popidation of Eiu'ope early in 
the century. We know, however, that tlie increase on 
the continent during the ten years fi-om 1870 to 1880 was 
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6.89 per cent. K this rat« of increase is liusttiiiietl for a 
century, the population on the continent in 1981) will he 
634,000,000; while the one Auglo-Sason race, if it should 
multiply for a hundivd years as fast as frooi 1870 to 
1860, would in 198(1 uumher 1,111,000,000 souls, an incred- 
ible increase, of coui'se. 

What then will hp. the probable numbers of tliis race a 
hiindred years hence? It is hazardous to venture a 
prophecy, but we may weigh probabilitieE. In studying 
this subject several things must be borne iii uiiud. Hei'e- 
tofore, the great causes which have operated to check 
the growth of population in the world have been war, 
famine, and pestilence ; but, among civilized peoples, 
these caases are becoming constantly lecsa operative. 
Paradoxical as it seojus, the invention of more destruc- 
tive weapons of war renders war less destructive; com- 
merce and wealth have removed the fear of famine, and 
pestilence is being brought more and more imder control 
by medical skill and sanitary science. Moreover, AnRlo- 
Saxons, with the exception of the people of Great Brit- 
ain, who now compose less than one-third of this race, 
are much less exposed to these checks upon growth than 
the races of Europe, 4gain, Europe is crowded, and is ' 
constantly becoming more so whinh will tand f^ rednqe 
continually the ratio of increase; whi le over ^rwn-thirdp 
of the Anglo-Saxons occupy lau ds which invite a^lI^g pt, 
uuJioiited ex|iansiou— .thfl. United StateB. qa.nad». Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa. Again, emigration from Eur- - 
opeTwhicli will pi-obably increase, is very largely into 
Anglo-Saxon countries; and, though these foreign ele- 
ments exert a modifying influence on the Anglo-Saxou 
stock, their d^cendants are certain to be Anglo-Saxon-- 
ized. From 1870 to 1880, Germany lost 987.000 inhabi- 
tants by emigration, most of whom came to the 
United States. In one generation, their children will be 
counted Anglo-Saxons. This rat;o baa been undergoing 
an unparalleled expansion during the eip;btoenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and the conditions for its continued 
growth are singularly favorable. 
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We are now prejiared to ask what light statistics cast 
on the future. In Great Britain, from 1840 to 1850, the 
ratio of increase of the population was 2.49 per cent ; 
during the next ten years it was 5.44 per cent. ; the next 
ten years, it was 8.60; from 1870 to 1880, it was 10.57; 
and from 1880 to 1889 it was 10.08 per cent. That is, for 
fifty years the ratio of increase has been rapidly rising. 

It is not unlikely to continue rising for some time to 
come ; but, remembering that the population is dense, in 
making our estimate for the next hundred years, we will 
suppose the ratio of increase to l>e only one-half as large 
as tliat from 1870 to IHSi), which would make the pppula- 
tion in 198(J, 57,000,000. All the great colonies of Britain, 
(iXCMpt Canada, which has a great future, show a very 
high ratio of increase in population; that of Australia^ 
from 1870 to 1880, was 56.50 per cent.; that of South 
Africa waH 73.28. It is quite reasonable to suppose that 
the colon ifiS, taken together, will double their population 
onoAi in twenty-five years for the next century. In the 
Unit^id HtiiUiH, jxipulation has, on the avei*age, doubled 
once in twenty-five years since 1685. Adopting this 
nitio, then, for the P^nglish colonies, their 11,000,000 in 
1S80 will bel76,(XX),fKX) in 1980, and about 234,000,000 in 
1990. Turning now to our own country, we find in the 
following table the ratio of increase of population for 
each decade of years since 1800: 

From 1800 to 1810 36.38 per cent. 

** 1810 ** 1820 34.80 ** " 

** 1820 ** 1830 33.11 *' " 

" 1830 '' 1840 32.66 ** " 

** 1840 ** 1850 35.87 " " 

** 1850 ** 1860 35.58 '' " 

** 1860 ** 1870 22.59 " " 

** 1870 '* 1880 30.06 " " 

*' 1880 '* 1890 24.57 *' " 

Here wo sec? a falling ratio of increase of about one per 
cent, every Urn ycjars from 1800 to 1840— a period when 
immigration was inconsiderable. During the next 
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tweuty jeiira the ratio was decideiUy higher, because of 
a large immigration. It fell off during the war, and 
again aroBO from 1870 to 1880, while it aeema to have 
fallen from 1880 to 1890,' 

If the rate of increase for the next century is ae great 
with immigration as it was from 1800 to 1840 without 
immigration, we shall hove a falling ratio of increase of 
about one per cent, every ten years. Beginning, then, 
with an increase of twenty-four per cent, from 1890 to 
1900, our population m 1990 would be 373,000,000, making 
the total Anglo-Sasou population of the world, at that 
tune, 667,000,000, as compared with 570,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of continental Europe. When we consider how 
much more favorable are the conditions for the increase 
of popidatioQ in Anglo-Saxon . countries than in con- 
tinental Europe, and remember that we have reckoned 
the growth of European population at its rate of 
increase from 1870 to 1860, while we have reckoned Anglo- 
Saxon growth at much leas than ita rate of iucreaae 
during the same ten years, we may be reasonably 
confident thiit a hundred years hence this one race will 
outnumber iiU the peoples of continental Europe. And 
it is possible that, by the close of the next-century, the 
Anglo-Saxons will outnumber all the other civilized 
races of the world- VDoes it not look as if God were no t 

I It Bbould be remeniberRd, lK>wever, that tcreat pupiilatlonFi do nob ulinw 
audden chanKea in Uie rsu of Lacreosa wiUiout sueh causes aa war. anarvtiy . 
pflRtileace , famine or great inlgraUona. No aach Baaaa bos been oporatifS 
witb UH during tbe post ten yusira, except a great immlgnktion. wbich would 
of coursB raEse the rate o[ Iucreaae. It Is, therefore, hordly crerlflilc tliot our 
ratio or rncreaiw Ml Ave and a half per cent. duHni; that period. SUIl legs 
Likelf ia it ttaat, oonditlonH renukinine subslantinll; the Bamo from IHTD to 
IBsa, tlie rate ot increase uoulil linve risen so rapWIj during the flrsl. half of 
the period, and then have fallen no rapidly during the last bait. Tiie 
eiptanation is to bfl found in the Census of IHTO. which General Francis A. 
Wailier, the aoperintendent, aajs was " itrosBly defBctlse." Aa the retnnM 
of (bat ceosui were imdoubtedly toa small Ibere waa no sucb rise In tbe rate 
or iacresBe from 1870 to 1X90 and. therefore, no aueh tall In ^hnt rate from 
ISaO to 1300 as the abore Hgurea indicate. The superintendent ot tbe iBle 
census says " Hiem Is hut little question that the population in 1870 ytta at 
leiiBt »,0i)0,000." which wiuld make the rale ot InoreaiiB from 1870 lo 1680 not 
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only preparing in our Anglij^jaxoa civilizatio n f.hp ri^^- 

"'**? "'■"-'' *fl niif"p i-hf if<''^i>lfii pf 'hf ™rt^, h'H ftff 'f 

he werp ftl«" ""UWing hp''''"^ "■"' '^■" '^^'''' '"'phty pnmaa 

with, wbiy^ to nii^Jiw JT j / Mv confidence that this race is 
eventually to give its civilization to mankind is not based 
on mere numbers — China forbid ! 1 look forward to 
what the world has never yet seen united in the same 
race; viz., the greatest numbers, atid the highest 
civilization. 

There can be no reasonable doubt t.ba^ North Americ a 
JH to he thp gTpat hfitnp fif flip A n^lii-aainin the principal 
seat of his power, the center of his life and influence. 
Not only does it constitute seven elevenths of his pos- 
sessions, but here his empire is unsevered, while the 
remaining four^eleventhfl are fragmentary and scattered 
over the earth. Australia will have a great population ; 
but its disadvantages, as compared with North America, 
are too manifest to need mention. Our continent has 
room and resources and climate, it lies in the pathway 
of the nations, it belongs to the zone of power, and 
already, among Anglo-Saxons, do we lead in population 
and wealth. Of England, Franklin once wrote: "That 
pretty island which, compared to America, is but a step- 
ping-stone in a brook, scarce enough of it above water 
to keep one's shoes dry." England can hardly hope to 
maintain her relative importance among Anglo-Saxon 
peoples when her " pretty island " is the home of only 
one-twentieth part of that race. With the wider distri- 
bution of wealth, and increasing facilities of intercourse, 
intelligence and influence are less centralized, and 
peoples become more homogeneous; and tlie more nearly 
homogeneous peoples are, the more do numbers tell. 

America is to have the great preponderance of 
numbers and of wealth, and by the logic of events will 
follow the scepter of controlling influence. This will be 
but the consummation of a movement as old a.'* civiliza- 
tion— a result to which men have looked forward for 
centuries. John Adams re<!ord3 that nothing was 
"more ancient in his memory than the observation 
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that arts, sciences and empire had ti'uveled westward; 
and in convereation it was always added that their next 
leap would be over the Atlantic into America." He 
recalled a coii])let that had been inscribed or rather 
drilled, into a rock on the shore of Monument Bay in 
our old colony of Plymouth: 



The brilliant Galiani, who foresaw a future in which 
Europe should be ruled by America, wrote, during the 
Bevolutionary War: " I will wager in favor of America, 
for the reason merely physical, that -for 5,000 years 
genius has turned opposite to the diurnal motion, and 
traveled from the East to the West." ' Count d'Aranda, 
after signing the Treaty of Paris of 1773, as representa- 
tive of Spain, wrote his king: "This Federal Republic 

is bom a pigmy a day will come when it will 

be a, giant, even a colossus formidable in these coun- 

Adam Smith, in his "Wealth of Nations," predicts 
the transfer of empire from Europe to America. The 
traveler, Burnaby, found, in the middle o£_ the last cen- 
tury, that an idea had "entered into the minds of the 
generality of mankind, that empire is traveling west- 
ward; and ev^ iy flTie Ifr lonktilg TorWni wifli eager 
and im patic nt~ "expet; ta t io 11 in that d.'stincd [mKui'jit 
when Amerw^a "is~tc^' givp the law to llic rrsl of tin' 
world." Charles Sumner wrote of the "coiiiing time 
"WliSnttie Tvhole continent, with all its various states, 
shall be a Plural Unit, with one Constitution, one Lib- 
erty and one Destiny," and when "the national ex- 
ample will be more puissant than army or navy for the 
conquest of the world."' It surely needs no prophet's 
eye to see that the civilization of the United States is 
to be the civilization of America, and that tlie future 

' John ArtBTHs' Worka. Vol. ii. pp. m7-m>. 

• GaHani, Tome II. p. 375. 

■ 8m Tl,f AUuiilit. Vol, XX, pp. BTS-SMJ. 
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of the continent is ours. In 1880, the United States 
had already become the home of more than one-half of 
the Anglo-Saxon race : and, if the computations already 
given, are correct, a much larger proportion will be here 
a hundred years hence. It has been shown that we 
have room for at least a thousand millions. According 
to the late.st figures, there is in France (1886), a popula- 
tion of 187 to the square mile: in Grermany (1885;, 221.8; 
in England and Wales (1889 k 498; in Belgium (1888), 
5'K) ; in the United States (1890; — not including Alaska — 
21. If our population were as dense as that of France, 
we should have, this side of Alaska, 555.000,000; if as 
dense as that of Grermany, 658. 000, 000; if as dense as that 
of England and Wales, 1,452,000.000; if as dense as that 
of B^ilgium 1,574,000,000, or more than the present esti- 
mated population of the globe. 

\And we are to have not only the larger portion of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, but we may reasonably expect to 
dfisifilop the highest type of Anglo-Saxon civilizatio^/ 
If human progress follows a law of development, if 

"Time's noblest offspring is the last,'* 

our civilization should be the noblest ; for we are 

" The heirs of all the ages in the foremost files of time," 

and not only do we occupy the latitude of power, but 
our land is the lant to he occupied in that latitude. 
Tliere is no other virgin soil in the North Temperate 
Zone. If the jfonsum niatiijn o Mmman pr ogress is not 
to be looked for here, if there is yet to flower a"higher 
civilization, where is the soil that is to produce it? 
Whipple says:^ *' There has never been a great mi- 
gration that did not result in a new form of national 
genius." Our national genius is Anglo-Saxon, but not 
English, its distinctive type is the result of a finer 
nervous organization, which is cei-tainly being devel- 
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oped in this country. "The history of the world's 
progi-esB from savagery to barbarism, from barbarism 
to civilization, and, in civilization, from the lower de 
grees toward the higher, is the history of increase in 
average longevity,' corresponding to, and accompanied 
by, increase of nervousness. Mankind has gi-own to he 
at once more delicate and more enduring, more sensitive 
to weariness and yet more patient of tod, impresaihle, 
hut capable of bearing powerful irritation; we are 
woven of finer fiber, which, though apparently frail, yet 
outlasts the coarser, as rich and costly garments often- 
times wear better than those of rougher workmanship."" 
The roots of civilization are the nerves; and other 
things being equal, the finest neiTous organization will 
produce the highest civilization. Heretofore, war has 
been almost the chief occupation of strong races. The 
mission of the Anglo-Saxon has been largely that of 
the soldier; but the world is making progress, we are 
leaving behind the barbarism of war; as civilization 
advances, it will learn less of war. and concern itself 
more with the arts of peace, and for these the massive 
hattle-ax must be wrought into tools of finer temper. 
The physical changes acconnjaiiicd by nii'nti ||, y/liii-h 

are tak in;; plm-p in t.hr- ptripl^ fif t.lira TTnitvil '^t-ilnn ni-n 
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civiUzation. But the objection is here interposed that 
the "physical degeneracy of America" is inconsist- 
ent with the supposition of our advancing to a higher 
civilization. Professor Hiisley, when at Buffalo he 
addressed the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, said he had heard of the degeneration 
of the original American stock, but during his visit to 
the states he had failed to perceive it. We are not, 
however, in this matter, dependent on the opinion of 
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even the best observers. Dui'iag the War of the Con- 
federacy, the Medical Departmeut of the Provost Mar- 
shal General's Bureau gathered statistics from the ex- 
amination of over half a million of men, native and 
foreign, young and old, sick and soiiud, drawn from 
every rank and condition of life, and, hence, fairly rep- 
resenting the whole people. Dr. Baxter's Official Re- 
port shows that our native whites were over an inch 
taller than the English, and nearly two-thirds of an 
inch taller than the Scotch, who, in height, were supe- 
rior to all other foreigners. At the age of completed 
growth, the Irish, who were the stoutest of the for- 
eigners, auri)assed the native whites, in girth of chest, 
lesB than a quarter of an inch. Statistics as to weight 
are meager, but Dr. Baxter remarks that it is perhaps 
not too much to say that the war statistics show " that 
the mean weight of the white native of the United 
States is not disproportionate to his stature." Ameri- 
- cans were found to be superior to Englishmen not only 
in height, but also in chest measurement and weight. 
"Dealers in ready-made clothing in the United States 
assert that they have been obliged to adopt a larger 
scale of sizes, in width as well as length, to meet the 
demands of the average American man. than were 
required ten years ago.'" Such facts affoi-d more than 
a hint that the higher civilization of tlie future will not 
lack an adequate physical basis in the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. Darwin is not only disposed to see, in the supe- 
rior vigor of our people, an illustration of his favorite 
theory of natural selection, but even intimates that the 
world's history thus far has been simply preparatory for 
our future, and tributary to it. He saye: " "Thei^ is 
apparently much truth in the belief that the wonderful 
progress of the United States, as well as the character of 
the people, are the results of natural selection; for the 
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more energetic, restless, and coui'ageoiis men trt>m all 
parts of Europe have emigrated during the last t*n or 
twelve generations to that great country, and have there 
Bucueeded best. Looking at the distant future, I do not 
think that the Rev, Mr. Zincke takes an exaggerated 
view when he says: ' All other series of events— as that 
which resulted in the culture of mind in Greece, and 
that which i-esulted in the Empire of Rome—only appear 
to have purpose and value when viewed in connection 
with, or rather as subsidiary to, the great stream of 
Anglo-Saxon emigration to the West,' " 

There iaabundant reason to believe that the Anglo-Saxon 
race is to be, is, indeed, already becoming, more effective 
here than in the mother country. The marked superior- 
ity of this race is due, in large measure, to its highly 
mixed origin. Says Eawlinson: ' " It is a general rule, 
now almost universally admitted by ethnologists, that 
the mixed races of mankind ara superior to the pure 
ones"; and adds: "Even the Jews, who are so often 
cited as an example of a race at once piu^ and strong, 
may, with more reaaon, be adduced on the opposite side 
of the argument." The ancient Egyptians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans, were all mixed races. Among modem 
races, the most conspicuous example is afforded by the 
Anglo-Saxons. Mr. Green's studies show that Mr. 
Tennyson's poetic line. 



i 



must be supplemented with Celt and Gaul, Welshman 
and Irishman, Frisian and Plamand, French Huguenot 
and German Palatine. What took place a thousand 
years ago and more in England again transpires to-day 
in the United States. " History repeats itself "; but, as 
the wheels of history are the chariot wheels of the Al- 
mighty, there is, with every revolution, an onwai-d 
movement toward the goal of His etei-nal purposes. 

I Princelon BeBiettj, lot November, 1878. 
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Tliei-e is bwe a new comnimgling of i-aces; and, while 
the largest injetlions of foreign blood are subatantially 
the same elements that constituted the original Anglo- 
Saxon admixture, so that we may infer the genera! type 
will be presei-ved, there are strains of other bloods being 
added, which, if Mr. Emerson's remark is true, that 
"the best nations are those most widely related," may 
be expected to improve the stock, and aid it to a higher 
destiny. If the dangers of immigration, which have been 
pointed out, can be successfully met for the next few 
years, until it has passed its climax, it may be expected 
to add value to the amalgam which will constitute the 
new Anglo-Saxon race of the New World. Concerning 
our future, Herbert Spencer aays: " One gi-eat result is, 
I think, tolerably cleEir. Fi-om biological truths it is to 
be inferred that tlie eventual mixture of the allied varie- 
ties of the Aryan race, forming the population, will 
produce a more powerful type of man than has hitherto 
existed, and a type of man more plastic, more adaptable, 
more capable of undergoing the modifications needful 
for complete social life. I tliink, whatever difficulties 
they may have to surmount, and whatever tribulations 
they may have to pass through, the Americans may 
reasonably Iriok forward to a tune when they will havo 
produced a civilization grander than any the world has 
known." 

It may be easily shown, and is of no small eignificanco, 
that the two great ideas of which the Anglo-Saxon is the 
exponent ai'e having a fuller development in the United 
States than in GreattBritaan. ^here the union of Church 
and State tends strongly to paralyze some of the members 
of the body of Christ. Here there is no aucli influence 
to destroy spiritual hfe and power, y Here, also, has been 
evolved the form, of govemmcni consistent with the 
largest possible civil liberty. Furthermore, it is signifi- 
cant that the marked characteristics of this race ai'e be- 
ing here emphasized most. Among the most striking 
features of the Anglo-Saxon is his money-making power 
— a power of increasing importance in the widening com- 
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Hierce of the world's ftituro. We have seen, in a pre- 
ceding chapter, that, although England is by far the 
richest nation of Europe, wo have already outstripped 
her in the race after wealth, and we liave only begun 
the development of our vast resources. 

Again, another marked characteristic of the Anglo- 
■ Saxon is what may be called an instinct or genius for 
colonizing. His unoqualed energy, his indomitable per- 
severance, and hiB personal independence, mttde him a 
pioneer. He excels all others in pushing his way into 
new countries. It was those in whom this tendency 
was strongest that came to America, and this inherited 
tendency has been further developed by the woytward 
sweep of successive generations across the continent. 
So noticeable has this characteristic become that 
English visitors remark it. Charles Dickens once said 
that thetypical American would hesitate to enter heaven 
unless assured that he could go farther west. 

Again, nothing more manifestly distinguishes the An- 
glo-Saxon than his intense and persistent energy, and he 
is developing in the United States an energy which, in 
eager activity and effectiveness, is peculiarly American. 

This is due partly to the fact that Americans are much 
better fed than Europeans, and partly to the undevel- 
oped resources of a new country, but more largely to 
our climate, which acts as a constant stimulus. Ten 
years after the landing of the Pilgrims, the Rev. Francis 
Higginson, a good observer, wrote: "A sup of New 
England air is better than a whole flagon of English ale." 
Thus early had the stimulating effect of our climate 
been noted. Moreover, our social institutions are stimu- 
lating. In Europe the various ranks of society are, like 
the strata of the earth, fixed and fossilized. There can 
be no great change without a terrible upheaval, a social 
earthquake. Here societj' is like the waters of the sea, 
mobile; as General Garfield said, and so signally illus- 
trated in his own experience, that which is at the bot- 
tom to-day may one day flsiBh on the ci-est of the highest 
wave. Every one is free to become whatever he can 
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^lake of himself - free to transform Limself from a rait 
ttplitter or a tanner or a canal-boy. Into tlii: nation'! 
[president. Our aristocracy, unlike that of Europe, ia 
open to all comers. Wealth, position, influence, are prizes 
offered for energy; and every farmer's boy, every ap- 
prentice and clerk, every friendless and penniless immi- 
grant, is free to enter the liats. Thus many causes 
co-operate to produce here the most forceful and tremeo' 
duus energy in the world. 

What is the significance of such facts ? These tend- 
encies infold the future; they are the mighty alphabet 
with which God writes hia prophecies. May we not, by 
a careful laying together of the letters, spell out some- 
thing of his meaning? It seems to me tliat God, with 
infinite wisdom and skill, is training the Anglo-Saxon 
race for an hour sure to come in the world's future. 
Heretofore there has always been in the history of the 
world a comparatively unoccupied land westward, inU) 
which the crowded countries of the East have poui<(l 
thoir surplus populations. But the widening waves if 
migration, which milleumums ago rolled eaat and west 
from the valley of the Euphrates, meet to-day on our 
Pacific coast. J bere ai-e no moj C-agw mnriHa The un- 
occupied arable lands of the earth are limited, and will 
soon be taken. The time is coming when the pressure 
of population on the means of subsistence will be felt 
here as it is now felt in Europe and Asia. Then will 
the world enter upon a new stage of its history— (Ae 
final competition of races, for which the Anglo-Saxon 
ia being schooled. Long before the thousand millions 
are here, the mighty centrifugal tendency, inherent in 
this stock and strengthened in the United States, will 
assert itself. Then^his race of unequaled energy, with 

fall the majefityoT'nunihei^~and the migtit oE wealth he- 
hind it— the representative. let us hope, of the largest 
liberty, the purest Christianity, the highest civilization 
— having developed i>eciiliady aggressive traits calcu- 
lat«d to iiupress its institutions upon mankind, will 
spread itself over the earth . If I read not amiss, this 
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powerful raoe will move down upon Mexico, dowu upon 
Central and South America, out upon the islands of 
the sea, over upon Africa and beyond. And can any 
one doubt that the result of this competition of racee 
will be the "survival of the fittest!" "Any people," 
says Dr. Bushnell. " that is physiologically advanced 
in culture, though it be only in a degree beyond anoUier 
which is mingled with it on strictly equal terms, is sure 
to live dowu and finally live out its inferior. Nothing 
can save the inferior i-ace but a ready and pliant assimi- 
lation. Whether the feebler and more abject races are 
going to be regenerated and raised up, is already very 
much of a question. Wliat if it should be Qod'a plan 
to people the world with better and finer material! 
" Certain it is, whatever expectations we may indulge, 
that there is a tremendous overbearing surge of power 
in the Christian nations, which, if the others are not 
speedily raised to some vastly higher capacity, will 
inevitably submerge and bury them forever. These 
great populations of Christendom— what are they doing, 
but thixtwing out their colonies on every side, and 
populating themselves, if 1 may so speak, into the pos- 
session of all countries and climes? " ' To this residt no 
war of estermiaation is needful; the contest is not one 
of arms, but of vitahty and of civilization. "At the 
present day," says Mr. Darwin, "civilized nations are 
everywhere supplanting barbarous nations, excepting 
where the climate opposes a deadly barrier; and they 
succeed mainly, though not exclusively, through their 
arts, which are tlie pvoduots of the intellect." " Thus 
tho Finns were supplanted by the Aryan races in Europe 
and Asia, the Tartars by the Russians, and thus tho 
aborigines of North America, Australia and New Zea- 
land are now disappearing before the all-conquering 
Anglo-Saxons. It seems a& if these inferior tribes were 
only precursors of a superior race, voices in the wilder- 
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uess crying: "Prepare ye the way of the Loi-dl" The 
Bavage is a hunter: by the incoming of civilization the 
game is driven away and disappears before the hunter 
becomes a herder or an agriculturist. The savage is 
ignorant of many diseases of civilization which, when 
he ia exposed to them, attack him before he leania how 
to treat them. Civilization also has its vices, of which 
the iminitiated savage is innocent. He proves an apt 
learner of vice, but dull enough in the school of niorals. 

Every civilization has its destructive and preservative 
elements. ^VThe Anglo-Saxon race would speedily decay 
hut for the salt of Christianity/'' Bring savages into 
contact with our civiliaation, and its destructive forces 
become operative at once, while years are necessary to 
render effective the saving influences of Christian in- 
struction. Moreover, the pioneer wave of our civilisa- 
tion carries with it more scum than salt. Where there 
is one missionary, there are hundreds of miners or 
traders or adventurers ready to debauch the native. 

Whether the extinction of inferior races before the 
advancing Anglo-Saxon seems to the reader sad or other- 
wise, it certainly appears probable. I know of nothing 
except climatic conditions to prevent this race from 
populating Africa as it has peopled North America. 
And those portions of Africa which are unfavorable 
to Anglo-Saxon life are leas extensive than was once 
BuppoBed. The Dutch Boers, after two centuries of life 
there, are an hardy as any race on earth. The Anglo- 
Saxon has established himself in climates totally diverse — 
Canada. South Africa, and India— and, through several 
generations, has preserved his essential race charactei'ia- 
tice. He is not, of course, superior to climatic in- 
fluences; but even in warm climates, he is likely to 
retain his aggressive vigor long enough to supplant races 
already enfeebled. Thus, in what Dr. Bushnell calls 
" the out-popidating power of the Christian stock," may 
be found God's final and complete solution of the dark 
problem of heathenism among many inferior peoples. 

Some of the stronger races, doubtless, may be able to 
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preserve tlieir integrity ; but, in order to compete with 
the Anglo-Saxon, they will probably be forced to adopt 
his methods and inatruments, his civilization and bis re- 
ligion. Significant movenients are now in progress 
among them. While the Christian religion waa never 
more vital, or its hold upon the Anglo-Saxon mind 
stronger, there is taking place among the nations a wide- 
spread intellectual revolt against ti-aditional beliefs. 
"In every corner of the world," says Mr. Froude.i "theire 
is the same phenomenon of the decay of established re- 
ligious. . , . Among the Mohammedans, Jews, Budd- 
hists, BmhminH, traditionary creeds are losing their 
hold. An intellectual revolution is sweeping over 
the world, breaking down established opinions, dissolv- 
ing foundations on which historical faiths have been 
built up." t^The contact of Christian with heathen nar 
tions is awakening the latter to new life. Old supersti- 
tions are loosening their grasp. The dead crust of fossil 
faiths is being shattered by the movements of life imder- 
neath. In Catholic countries, Catholicism is losing its 
in&uence over educated minds, and in some cases the 
masses have already lost all faith in it. Thus, while on 
this continent God is training the Anglo-Saxon race for 
its mission, a coraplemental work has been in progress 
in the great world beyond. God has two hands. Not 
only is he preparing in our civilization the die with 
which to stamp the nations, hut, by what Southey called 
the "timing of Providence," he is preparing mankind to 

fceive our inipress. \ 
Is there room for reasonable doubt that this race, un- 
less devitalized by alcohol and tobacco, is destined to 
dispossess many weaker races, assimilate others, and 
mold the remainder, until, in a very true and important 
sense, it has Anglo-Saxonized mankind ?3 Already "the 
Enghsh language, saturated with Christian ideas, gather- 
ing up into itself the best thought of all the ages, is the 
great agent of Christian civilization throughout the 
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world; at this momeut affecting the destinies and mold- 
ing the character of half the human race." ' Jacob 
Grimm, the German phiiologiet. said of this language: 
■'Itseems chosen, like its people, to rule in future times i 
in a still greater degree in all the corners of the earth." 
He predicted, iudeed, that the language of Shakespeare i 
would eventually become the language of mankiod. Ts 
not Tennyson's noble prophecy t« find its fulfillment in 
Anglo-Saxondom"s extending its dominion and influ- 



In my own mind, there is no doubt that the Ajiglo- 
Saxon is to exercise the commanding influence ia the 
world's future; but the exact nature of that influence is. 
as yet, undetermined. How far his civilization will be 
materialistic and atheistic, and how long it will take 
thoroughly to Christianize and sweeten it. how rapidly he 
will hasten the coming of the kingdom wherein dwelleth 
nghteousneee, or how many ages he may retard it, is still 
uncertain; but is now being swiftly detei-mined. Let us 
weld together in a chain the various links of our logic 
whichwe have endeavored to forge. Is it manifest tliat 
the Anglo-Saxon holds in his hands the destinies of man- 
kind for ages to come! Is it evident that the United 
States is to be the home of this race, the principal seat of 
bis power, the great center of his influence? Is it true (see 
Chap, m.) that the great West is to dominate the na- 
tion's future! Has it been shown iChaptersXII. andXlll ) 
that this generation is to determine the character, and 
hence the destiny o£ the West? Then may God open 
the eyes of this generation! When Napoleon drew 
his troops before the Mamelukes, under the shadow of 
the Pyramids, pointing to the latter, he said to his sol- 
diers: "Hemember that from yonder heights forty cen- 
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turies look down on you." Men of this generation, from 
the pyramid top of opportunity on which God has set us, 
we look down on forty centuries! We stretch our hand 
into the futiu'e with power to mold the destinies of im- 
born millions. 

" We arc living, we are dwelling, 
lu a grand and awful time, 
In an age on ages telling — 
To be living is sublime! " 

Notwithstanding the great perils which threaten it, I 
cannot think our civilization will perish ; but I believe 
it is fully in the hands of the Christians of the United 
States, during the next ten or fifteen years, to hasten 
or retard the coming of Christ's kingdom in the world by 
hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of years. We of this 
generation and nation occupy the Gibraltar of the ages 
which commands the world's future. 



Average Annual Increase of Wealth of Church-Members in the 
United States from 1880 to 1890, $134,700,000. 



Contril)iition8 to Home and Foreign Missions in 1890, $10,695,259. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MONEY AND THE KINGDOM. 

Property is one of the cardinal facts of our civiliza- 
tion. It is the great object of endeavor, the great spring 
of power, the great occasion of discontent, and one of 
the great sources of danger. For Christians to appre- 
hend their true relations to money, and the relations of 
money to the kingdom of Christ and its progress in the 
world, is to find the key to many of the great problems 
now pressing for solution. 

Money is power in the concrete. It commands learn- 
ing, skill, experience, wisdom, talent, influence, numbers. 
It represents the school, the college, the church, the 
printing-press, and all evangelizing machinery. It con- 
fers on the wise man a sort of omnipresence. By means 
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of it, the same man may, at the same •moment, be found- 
ing an academy among the Mormoiia, teaching the New 
Moxicane, building a home missionary church in Dakcitn, 
translating the Scriptures in Africa, preaching tlie gospel 
in China, and uttering the precepts of ten thousand 
Bibles in India. It ia the modem miracle worker; it 
hag a wonderful multiplying and transforming power. 
Sarah Hoemer, of Lowell, though a poor woman, suppoi-ted 
a student in the Nestorian Seminary, who became a 
preacher of Christ. Five times she gave fifty dollars, 
earning the money in a factory, and sent out five native 
pastors to Christian work. When more than sixty years 
old, she longed to furpish Nestoria with one more 
pi-eacher of Christ; and, living in an attic, she took in 
sewing until she had accomplished her cherished purpose. 
In the hands of this consecrated woman, money trans- 
formed the factory girl and the seanisti-ess into a mission- 
ary of the Cross, and then multiplied her six -fold. God 
forbid that I should attribute to money power which 
belongs only to faith, love, and the Holy Spirit. In the 
problem of Christian work, money is like the cipher, 
worthless alone, but multiplying many fold the vahie 
and eftectiveness of other factora. 

In the preceding chapter has been set forth the won- ' 
derful opportunity enjoyed by this generation in the 
United States. It lays onus a commensurate obligation. 
We have also seen (Chap. X.) that our wealth ia stnpen- 
doiis. If our responsibility is without a precedent, the 
plenitude of our power is likewise without a parallel. 
Is not the lesson which God would have us learn so plain 
that he who runs may read it! Has not God given us 
this matchless power that it may be applied to doing 
this matchless work? 

The kingdoms of this world will not have become the 
kingdoms of our Lord until the money power has been 
Christianized. "Talent has been Christianized already 
on a large scale. The political power of states and king- 
doms has been long assumed to be, and now at lc>aHt 
really is, as far as it becomes their accepted office to 
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maintain personal Eecuritj' and liberty. Architecture, 
arte, conetitutioDE^ schools, and learning have been 
lai^ly Christianized. But the money power, which is 
one of the most operative and grandest of all, is only 
banning to be: though with promising tokens of a 
linnlty complete reduction to Christ and the usee of His 
Kingdom. . . . That day, when it comes, is the morn- 
ing, so to speak, of thenewcreati'in."' Is it not time for 
that day to dawnf If we would Christianize our Anglo- 
Saxon civilization, which is to spread itself over the 
earth, has not the hour come for the Church to teach and 
live the doctrines of God's Word touching possessionst 
Their general acceptance on the part of the church 
would involve a reformation scarcely less important in 
it« results than the great Heformation of the sixteenth 
century. What is needed is not simply an increased 
giving, an enlarged estimate of the "Lord's share," but 
a radically different conception of our relations to our 
possessions. Most Christian men need to discover that 
they are not proprietors, apportioning their own, but 
simply trustees or mauEigers of God's propeity. All 
Christians would admit that there is a sense in which 
their all belon^i* to G^)d, but deem it a very poetical 
sense, wholly unpractical and practically unreal. The 
great majority treat their possessions exactly as they 
would treat property, use their substance exactly as if it 
were their own. 

Christians generally hold that God has a thoroughly 
real claim on some portion of their income, possibly a 
tenth, more likely no definite proportion ; but some 
small part, they acknowledge, belongs to him, and they 
hold themselves in duty bound to use it for him. This 
low and inichristian view has sprung apparently from a 
misconception of the Old Testament doctrine of tithes. 
God did not, for the surrender of a part, renounce all 
claim to the remainder. The Jew was taught, in lan- 
guage most explicit and oft-repeated, that he and all ho 
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had beloiigei.1 absohttely to Gi>d. "Behnld, the heaven 
and the heaven of heavens is the Lord's, thy God, and 
the earth also, with all that therein is" (Deut. x, 14). 
"The earth is the Lord's, and the fullness thereof; the 
world, and they that dwell therein" (Ps. xxiv, 1). "The 
silver ia mine and the gold is mine, saith ^he Lord" 
(Hag. ii, 8). "Behold, all eoula are mine; aa the soul 
of the father, so also the soul o£ the son is mine" 
(Ezek. xviii, 4). When the priest was consecrated, the 
Wood of the ram was put upon the right ear, the thumb 
of Ibe right hand, and the great toe of the right foot, to 
indicate that he should come and go, use his hands and 
powers of mind, in short, his entii-e self, in the service 
of God. These parts of the body were selected as repre- 
sentative of the whole man. The tithe was likewise 
representative. "For, if the first fruit be holy, the lump 
is also holy " (Rom. xi, 16). Tithes were devbted to cer- 
tain uses, specified by G^d, in recognition of the fact that 
all belonged to him. 

THE PROJCIPLE STATED. 

God's ell n to the whole rests on exactly the same 
ground as his cla n to a part. As the Creator, he must 
have an ihsol te Dwiiership in all his ci'paturea; and, if 
an absolute clai i could he strengthened, it would he by 
the fact that 1 e who gave us life sustains it, and with 
his own life redeemed it. " Ye are not your own ; torye 
are bought with a price " (I Cor. vi. 19, 20). Manifestly, 
if God has absolute ownership in us, we ran have abso- 
lute ownership in nothing whatever. If we cannot lay 
claim to our own selves, how much less to that which 
we find in our handn. When we say that no man is the 
absolute owner of property to the value of one penny. 
we do not take the sociali 4ic position that private prop- 
erty is theft. Because of our individual trusts, for 
which we are held personally responsible, we have indi- 
vidual rights touching property, and may have claims 
one against another ; but, between God and the soul, the 
distinction of thuic and mine is a snare. Does one-tenth 
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beloDg to God? Then ten t«ntlis ni-e his. He did not 
one-tenth create us and we nine-tenths ci'eate ourselves. 
He did not one-tenth redeeoi us and we nine-tenths 
redeem ourselves. If his claim to a part is good, his 
claim to the whole is equally good. His ownership in us 
is no jointeffaii'. We are not in partnership with him. 
All that we are and have is utterly his, and his only. 

When the Scriptures and reason speak of God's 
ownership in us they use the word in no accommodated 
aenae. It means all that it can mean in a court of law. 
It means that God has a right to the service of his own. 
It means that, since our posieessions are his property. 

, they should be used in his service— not a fraction of 
them, but the whole. When the lord returned from the 
far country, to reckon with his servants to whom he had 
entrusted his goods, he demanded not simply a small 
portion of the increase, but held his servants accountable 
for both principal and interest— "miue own with usury. " 
Every dollar that belongs to God must serve him. And it 
is not enough that we make a good use of our means. 
We are under exactly the same obligations to make the 
beat use of our money that we are to make a good use of 
it ; and to make any uso of it other than the best is a 
maladministration of triist. Here, then, is the principle 
always appliciible. that of our entiiv. posnexaiovs, every 

' dc^Utr, every cent, is to be pmployeii in tlie loay fhat will 
beat honor Qod. 

THE PRINCIPLE APPLIED. 

The statement of this principle at once suggests diffi- 
culties in its application. Let us glance at some of them. 

1. An attempt to regulate personal expenditures by this 
principle affords opportunity for fanaticism on the one 
hand and for self-deception on the other ; but an honest 
and intelligent application of it will avoid both. 

Surely, it is right to supply our necessities. But what 
are necessities ! Advancing civilization multiplies them. 
Friction matches were a luxury once, they are a neces- 
sity now. And may we allow ourselves nothing for the 
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comforts and luxuries of life ? Where shall we draw the 
line between justifiable and unjustifiable expenditure f 

The Christian has given himself to God, or, rather, has 
recognized and accepted the divine owuership in him. 
He is under obligations to apply every power, whether 
of mind, body, or posaeasionB, to God's service. He is 
bound to make that service as effective as possible. 
Certain expenditures upon himself are necessary to his 
highest growth and greatest usefulness, and are, there- 
fore, not only permissible, but obligatory. All the 
money which will yield a larger return of usefulness in 
the world, of greater good to the Kingdom, by" being 
spent on ourselves or families than by being appUed 
otherwise, is used for the glory of God, and is better 
epent tlian it would have been if given to missions. 
And whatever money is spent on self that would have 1 
yielded larger returns of usefulness, if applied otherwise, ■ 
is misapplied ; and, if it has been done intelligently, it is 
a case of embezzlement. 

A narrow view at this point is likely to lead us into 
fanaticism. We must look at life in its wide relations, 
and remember that character is its supreme end. Char- 
acter is the one thing in the universe, so far as we know, 
which is of absolute worth, and therefore beyond all 
price. The glory of the Infinite is all of it the glory of 
character. Every expenditure which serves to broaden 
and beautify and upbuild character is worthy. The one 
question ever to be kept in mind is whether it is the 
wisest appUcation of means to the desired end. Will 
tJiis particular application of power in money produce 
the largest results in character ! 

But what of the beautiful ? How far may we gratify 
our love of it ! A delicate and diflScult question to 
answer, especially to the satisfaction of those living in 
the midst of a luxurious civilization. Our guiding prin- 
ciple holds here as everywhere, only its application is 
difficult. It is difficult to determine how useful the 
beautiful may be. Doubtless, at times, as Victor Hugo 
has said, " The beautiful is as useful as the useful ; per- 
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hapa more so. " The ministry of art widens with the 
uicreaaing refinemeut of the nervous organization. There 
are those to whom the beautiful is. ia an important at 
a necessity. God loves the beautiful. Each flower 
would yield its seed and perpetuate its kind as surely 
if ea(;h blossom were not a smile of its Creator. The 
stars woidd swing on in their silent, solemn march as 
true to gravitation, if they did not glow like mighty 
rubies and emorEdds and sapphii'es. The clouds would 
be as faithful carriei-s of the bounty of the sea, if God 
did not paint their niorniug and evening glory from the 
rainbow as his palette. Yes ; God loves the beautiful, 
and intended we should love it ; but he does not have to 
economize his [wwer ; his resources are not limited. 
When he spreads the splendors of the rising East, it is not 
at the cost of bread enough to feed ten thousand starving 
souls. Art has an educational value in oiu' homes and 
schools and parks and gaUeries; but how far may one 
who recognizes his Chi-istian stewardship conscientiously 
go in the encouragement of ail and the gratification of 
taste? If every man did his duij/, gave according to 
ability, there would be abundant provision for all Chris- 
tian and philanthropic work, and substance left for the 
pati'onage of art. But not one man in a hundred is doing 
his duty; hence those who appreciate the necessities of 
t'hristiau work must fill the breach, and are not at liberty 
to make expenditures which would otherwise be wholly 
justifiable. Many expenditures are right abstractly 
considered. That is, would be right in an ideal condition 
of society. But the condition of the world ia not ideal ; 
we are surrounded by circumstances which must be 
recognized exactly aa they are. Sin is abnormal, the 
world is out of joint ; and such facts lay on us obligations 
which would not otherwise exist, make sacrifices neces- 
sary which would not otherwise be binding, forbid the 
gratification of tastes which are natural, and might 
Otherwise be indulged. Thrice true is this of us who live 
m this great national crisis and world emergency. It is 
well to play the violin, but not when Riime is burning. 
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Here ia a large family of whith tlie husband and father 
is a contemptible lounger (if loafers had any appreciation 
of the eternal fitness of things, they would die) ; he does 
Biitiply nothing for the support of the family. Excep- 
tional cai-es are, therefore, laid on the wife and mother. 
She must expend all her time and strength to secure the 
hare necessaries of life for her children; and with the 
utmost sacrifice on her pai-t they go hungry and cold. 
If her wretched husband did his duty, she could com- 
mand time and means to beautify the home and make 
the drees of herself and children attractive; but, under 
the circmnstances, it would be worse than foolish for her 
to spend her scant earnings on vases and flowers, laces 
and velvets. God has laid upon Christian nations the 
work of evangelizing the heatlien world. He has laid 
on UB the duty of Christianizing our own heathen, and 
under such conditions that the obligation presses with 
an overwhelming urgency. If this duly were accepted 
by all Chi'istians, the burden would rest lightly upon 
each; but great multitudes in the church are shirking 
all responsibility. So far as the work of missions is con- 
cerned, these members of the household of faith are 
loungers. The unfaithful many throw unnatural bur- 
dens on the faithful few. Under these circumstances he 
who would be faithful must accept sacrifices which 
would not otherwise be his duty. That is, the principle 
always and everywhere applicable, that we are under 
obligations to make the wisest use of every penny, binds 
him to a use of his means which, if every Christian did 
hia duty, would not he necessary. Notwithstanding all 
the sacrifices made by some, there are vast multitudes, 
which the established channels of beneficence have placed 
within oiu- reach, who are starving for the Bread of Life. 
As long as this is true, must not high uses of money 
yield to the highest? It is not enough to be sure that we 
are making a good use of means; for, as the Germans 
say, the good is a great enemy of the best. The expen- 
diture of a large sum on a work of art may be a good use 
of the money, but can any one not pui-hlind with selfish- 
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iiess fail to Bee that, whtsn a thouBand dollars actually 
represents the salvatiou <^f a certain number of souls, 
there are higher uses for the money! 

The purchase of luxuries ia often justified by the fol- 
lowing fallacy: "lam giving work and hence breadto 
the poor ; and it is much wiser thus to let them earn it 
than to encoiirage them in idleness by bestowing the 
price o£ the lace in charity." Thus many justify extrav- 
agance and make their luxuries flatter theu* pride into 
the complacent conviction that they are unselfish. An 
economy in truth — foi-ciug the same act to minister at 
once to self-indulgence and self -righteousness 1 Does it 
make no difference to the world how its labor ia 
expended, whether on something useful or useless, for 
high uses or low? Your one elegant dress has given 
many day's work to many persons. But is there no self- 
ishneas in the fact that their labor was consumed on 
yourself alone when it might have clothed a score or 
more who are now shivering in rags J " Do not cheat 
yourself into thinking tliat ^1 the finery you can wear 
is BO much put into the hungry mouths of those beneath 
you: it is not so; it is what you yourselves, whether 
you will or no, must sometime instinctively feel it to 
be—it ia what those who stand shivering in the streets, 
forming a line to watch you as you step out of your car- 
riages,, fciiow it to be; those fine dresses do not mean 
that so much has been put into their mouths, but that so 
much has been taken out of their mouths. The real 
politico-economical signification of every one of those 
beautiful toilettes is just this: that you have hadacer- 
tain number of people put for a certain number of days 
wholly under your authority by the sternest of slave- 
masters,— hunger and cold; and you have said to them, 
' I will feed you, indeed, and clothe you, and give you 
fuel for so many days; but during those days you shall 
work for mc only: your little brothers need clothes, but 
you shall make none for them; your sick friend needs 
clothes, but you shall make none for her; you yimrself 
will soon need another, and a warmer dress, but you 
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shall make none for j'ourself. You shall make nothing 
but lace and roses for me ; for this fortnight to come, j 
you shall work at the patterns and petals, and then I : 
will crush and consume them away in an hour." . . . 
As long as there are cold and nakedness in the land 
around you, so long there can be no question at all but 
that splendor of dress is a crime. In due time when we 
have nothing better to set people to work at. it may be 
right to let them make lace and cut jewels; but, as long 
as there are any who have no blankets for their beds, 
and no ra^ for their bodies, so long it is blanket-making 
and tailoring we must sot people to workat— -not lace."' 
These principles which Mr. Ruskin applies to splendor 
of dress are equally applicable to all luxuries, and are 
an answer to all those self-deceivers who excuse their 
selfish expenditures on the ground that they give work 
to persons needing it. "Many hold that an enormous 
expenditure of wealth is highly commendable, because 
it ' makes trade.' They forget that waste is not wealth- 
making; war, fire, the sinking of a ship also 'make 
trade,' because by destroying existing capital they 
increase demand. The wealth thus wasted would, moi-e 
wisely used, give work to many more people in creating 
more wealth."' 

Again, tho advocates or excusers of self-indulgence 
pose as the vindicators of Giod's love. They tell us that 
he gave all good things for the uses of his children, and 
that he rejoices in their delight. Yes ; God is even 
more benevolent than such suppose. So greatly does he 
desire our joy that he is not content to see us satisfied 
with the low delights of self-gratification, but would 
fain have us know the blessedness of self-sacrifice for 
others. The writer baa no sympathy with asceticism. 
There is no virtue in deformity ; good taste is not 
unchristian; beauty often costs no more than ugliness. 
Away with the idea of penance. It belies God, and 
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caricatui'es the Cliristiiin religion. It differs from the 
self-saci'iflce which Christ taught and exemplified aa 
widely as the suicide of Cato differed from the heroic 
death of Arnold von Winkelried, Christ did not die for 
the sake of dying, but to save a world ; and he does not 
inculcate solf-denial for the sake of self-denial, but for 
the sake of others. 

Many practice self-denial, if not for its own sake, only 
for the sake of saving, and with little or no i-efei-cnce to 
giving. Let a Japanese heathen show us a more excel- 
lent way. I take the following account from 37ir 
Missionary Herald, (Sept., 1885). In a certain place, and 
generation by generation, the owner and relatives of a 
certain house prospered greatly. Year by year, those 
persona, on the sei^ond day of the New Year, assembled 
and worshiped the god Kannin Daimiyo-jin-san. The 
meaning of the uaine in English is " the great, bright god 
of self-resti'aint. " After engaging in worship, the head 
of the house opened the Kannin-bako (self-restraint box), 
and distributed to the needy money enough tti enable 
them to live in comfort for a time. The money in the box 
was the annual accumulation of his offering to his god. 

Outsiders, learning of the i)roBperity, worship, and 
large giving to the needy, which charact«rized thia 
family, were astonished, and presented themselves to 
inquire into the matter. The master of the house, in 
reply, gave the following account of the practice of his 
household : 

"From ancient times, my family has believed in and 
worshiped 'the great, bright god of self-restraint.' We 
have also made a box. and called it. 'the self-restraint 
box,' for the reception of the first-fruits and other per- 
centages, all of which ai-e offered to our god. 

■' As to percentages, this is our mode of pi-oeecding : 
If I woidd buy a dollar garment, I manage by self- 
restraint and economy to get it for eighty cents, and the 
remaining twenty cents I drop into 'the self-restraint 
box'; or if I would give a flve-doUar feast to my fi-iends, 
I exercise self-restraint and economy, and give it for 
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four, ili-opping the reranSning dollar into the box ; or, if 
I determine to build a house that shall cost one hundred 
dollars, I exercise self-restraint and economy, and build 
it for eighty, putting the remaining twenty dollars into 
the box as an offering to Kannin Ikiimiyojin-san. . . . 
In proportion to my annual outlays, thesum in this box ia 
large or small. This year my outlays have been large ; 
hence by the practice of the virtues named, the amount 
in 'the aelf-reatraint box' is great. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, we are living in comfort, peace and happi- 
ness. " Among us, outlays and benefactions are apt to 
to be in inverse, instead of direct, ratio. I am strongly 
inclined to think that Christians could gain easy forgive- 
ness for a little idolatry of "the great, bright god of 
self-restraint." And if the "self-restraint box " were 
marked Home Missions, and the savings resulting from 
our self-denial were dropped into it, the " million dollars 
a year" called for by Dr. Goodell, in 1881, would be 
given ton times over. -i 

The general acceptance, by the Church, of the Chris- 
tian principle that every penny is to be used in the way I 
that will beet honor God, would cause every channel of \ 
benevolence to ovei'flow its banks, and occasion a blessed-' 
freshet of salvation throughout the world. " But," says 
some one. "that pi-inciple demands daily self-denial." 
Undoubtedly ; and that fact is the Master's seal set to its 
truth, "If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow me," 
{Luke ix, 23). 

2. And there are no exceptions to this law of sacrifice ; 
it binds all alike. Christian people will agree that mis- 
sionaries are culled to make great sacrifices for Christ; 
but why does the obligation rest on them any more than 
on all! Does the missionary belong absolutely to God? 
No less do we. Do the love and sacrifice of Christ lay 
him under boundless obligation? Christ died for every 
man. Why is not the rich man in America under as 
great obligation to practice self-sacrifice for the salvation 
of the heathen as the missionary in .Central Afi'ica, pro- 
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vided his Bacrifico can be made fruitful of their good? 
And that is exactly the provision which is made by mis- 
sionary boards to day. They establish channels of inter- 
communication which bring us into contact with ^ 
heathendom, and make Africa, which, centuries ;igo, fell 
among thieves, and has ever since been robbed and sore 
wounded, our neighbor. To live in luxury, and then 
leave a legacy tor missions, does not fulfill the law of 
sacrifice. Every steward is responsible for the disposi- 
tion of his trust made by wiU. The obligation still rests 
upon him to bestow his possessions where, after his 
death, they will do most for God. Legacies to benev- 
olent societies ought to be greatly multiplied, and 
would be, if the principle of Christian stewardship wei 
accepted; but such a legacy cannot compound for e 
unconseerated life. If the priest or Levite, who passf 
by on the other side, wrote a codicil to his will, provid- 
ing for wounded w^ayfarers, I fear it was hardly counted 
unto him for righteousness, was hardly a proof that he 
loved his neighbor as himself. Christ said: "Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gosjtel;" and he did not 
say it to the twelve, but to the whole body of believers. 
If wo cannot go in person, we are iinder obligations to 
go by proxy. Tlie rich man has more power to send 
than the miBsionary has to go; he can, perhaps, send a 
dozen. And why is he not called to make as great sacri- 
fices in sending as the missionary in going f ' The obliga- 
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tions of all men rest on the same grounds. Tho law 
of sacrifice is imiversal. "If ANY man will como after 
me;" that means Dives and Lasariui alike; the terms 
are all-inclusive. And not only must all men sacrifice, 
but the measure of sacrifice ia the same for all. God 
does not ask of any two the same gift, because to no two 
are his gifts the same; but ho does require of every nian 
the same sacrifice. " Whosoever he be of you tliat for- 
saketh not all that he Uath, he eaimot be uiy disciple." 
(Luke xiv, 33). To give the little all is as hai-d as to 
give the abounding all. In both cases the sacrifice is 
the same; for it is measured less by what is given than 
by what remains. Only when the sacrifice is all-inclu- 
Bive is it perfect and entire. It is the sacrifice, not the 
gift, which is the essential thing in God's eye. What 
he demands of every soul is a complete sacrifice— the 
absolute surrender of self, of all powers and all posses- 
sions; not the abandoning o( the latter any more than 
of the former, but their entire surrender to God to be 
used honestly for him. In George Herbert's noble 
words ; 

■' Next to SiocBrlty. reinamber still. 
TUou inuat pesolve upou Inteyritn. 
aodwlllbaveaiahouhSBt: tbj- mind, ttiy will. 
Thy thoaghtB. thy wordg, thy works." 

Whatever their occupation, Christians nave but one 
business in the world; viz., the extending of Christ's 
kingdom ; and merchant, mechanic, and banker are un- 
der exactly the same obligations to be wholly consecrated 
to that work as is the missionary. 
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3. One who believes that every dollar belongs to God, 
and is bo be used for him, will not imagine that he has 
discharged all obligation by "giving a tenth to the 
Lord." One who talks about the "Lord's tenth,"prob- 
ably thinks about "his o«n" nine-tenths. The ques- 
tion is not what proportion belongs to God, but hav- 
ing given all to him, what proportion will beat honor 
him by being applied to the uses of myself and family, 
and what proportion will best honor him by being ap- 
plied to benevolent uses. Because necessities differ this 
proportion will differ. One man has a small income and 
a large family ; another has a large income and no 
family at all. Manifestly the proportion which will best 
honor God by being applied to benevolence is much 
larger in the one case than in the other. Gfod, therefore, 
requires a different proportion to be thus applied in the 
two cases. If men's needs varied directly as their in- 
comes, it might, perhaps, be practicable and reasonable 
to fix on some definite proportion as due from aU to 
Christian and benevolent work. But, while men's wants 
are quite apt to grow with their income, their needs do 
not.' A man whose income is five hundred dollars may 
have the same needs as his neighbor whose income is 
fifty thousand. 

"niere are multitudes in the land who, after having 
given one-tenth of their increase, might fare sumptu- 
ously every day, gratify every whim, and live with the 
most lavish e^cpenditure. Would that fulfill the law of 
Christ, " If any man will come after me let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross daily and follow me?" 

There is always a tendency to substitute form for spii-it, 
niles for principles. It is so much easier to conform the 
conduct to a rule than to make a principle inform the 
whole life. Moses prescribed rules ; Christ inculcated 
principles — rules for children, principles for men. 
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The law ot tithes was given when the race was in ita 
childhood, and the relations of money to the kingdom 
o£ God were radically different from what they are now. 
The leraehte was not held responsible for the conversion 
of the world. Money had no such spiritual equivalents 
then as now ; it did not represent the salvation of the 
heathen. The Jew was requirou simply to make pro- 
visions for liis own worship ^ and its limited demands 
might appropriately be met by levying upon a certain 
proportion of his increase. Palestine was his world and 
bis kindi-ed the race ; but, under the Christian dispen- 
sation, the world is our country, and the race our kin- 
dred. The needa of the world to-day are boundless ; 
hence, every man's obligation to supply that need is the 
full measure of his ability ; not one-tentb, or any other 
fraction of it. And no one exercises that full measure 
until he has sacrificed. 

By all means let there be system. It is as valuable in 
giving as in anything else. Proportionate giving to 
benevolence is both reasonable and scriptiu'al — " as God 
hath prospered." It is well to fix on some proportion of 
income, less than which we will not give, and then bring 
expenses within the limit thus laid down. But when 
this proportion has been given— be it a tenth, or fifth, or 
half— it does not follow necessarily that duty has been 
fully done. There can be found in rules no substitute 
for an honest purpose and a consecrated heart. 

4. The principle that every dollar is to be used in the 
way that will best honor God is as appUcahle to capital 
as to increase or income, and in many cases requires that 
a portion of capital be applied directly to benevolent 
uses. " But," says one, " I must not give of my capital, 
because that would impair my ability to give in tlio 
future. I must not kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg." The objection is of weight, especially in ordinary 
times ; but these are times wholly extraordinary ; this 
is the world's emergency. It may be quite true that 
giving one dollar now out of your capital would prevent 
your giving five dollars fifteen years hence. But it 
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should bo remembered that, for home missionary work, 

le dollar now is worth ten dollars fifteen years later. 
This saying has become proverbial among the Home 
Missionaiiea of the West. 

Money, like corn, has a two-fold power — that of min- 
istering to want and that of reproduction. If there were 
a famine in the land, no matter how sore it might be, i 
would be folly to grind up all the seed-corn for food. 
But, on the other band, suppose, in the midst of the 
famine, after feeding their families and doling out a hand- 
ful in charity, the farmers put all the increase back into 
the ground, and do it year after year, while the world is 
starving. That would be something worse than foolish. 
It would he criminal. Yet that is what multitudes of 
men are doing. Instead of applying the power in money 
to the end for which it was entrusted to them, theyuae it 
almost wholly to accumulate more power. A miller 
might as well spend his life building his dam high and 
higher, and never turn the water to his wheel. Bishop 
Butler said to his secretary : "I should be ashamed of 
myself, if I could leave ten thousand pounds behind me." 
Many professed Christians die disgracefully and " wick- 
edly rich. " The shame and sin, however, lie not in the ' 
fact that the power was gathered, but that it was un- 
wielded. 

It is the duty of some men to make a great deal of 
money. God has given to them the money-making 
talent; and it is aa wrong to bury that talent as to bury 
a talent for preaching. It is every man's duty to wield 
the widest possible power for righteousness: and the 
power in money must he gained before it can be used. 
But let a man beware 1 This power in money is some- 
thing awful. It is more dangerous than dynamite. The 
victims of "saint-seducing gold" are numberless. If a 
Christian grows rich, it should be with fear and trem- 
bling, lest the " deceitfulnese of riches" undo him; for 
Christ spoke of the salvation of a rich man as something 
miraculous (Luke xviii. 24-87). 

Let no man deceive himself by saying: " I will give 
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when I have amassed wealth. I desiK> money that I 
may do good with it; hut I will not give now. that I 
may give the more largely in the future." That is the 
pit in which many have perished. If a man Ib growing 
large in wealth, nothing but constant and generous 
giving can save him from growing small in soid. In 
determining the amount of his gifts and the question 
whether he should impair hia capital, or to what extent, 
a man should never lose sight of a distinct and intelli- 
gent aim to do the greatest possible good in a life-time. 
E^ch must decide for himself what is the wisest, the 
highest, use of money; and we need often to remind our- 
selves of the constant tendency of human nature to sel- 
fishness and self-deception. 

THE PRINCIPLE SOT ACCEPTED. 

The principle which has been stated and briefly applied, 
and which is as abundantly sustained by reason as it ie 
clearly taught in the Scriptures, is not accepted by the 
Christian Chiuch, There are many noble gifts and noble 
givers; but they only help us to demonstrate that great 
multitudes in the church have not yet learned the firet 
principles of Christian giving. There were, in 1890, 
13,411,000' members of Evangehcal Protestant chiu^es 
in the United States. The (iccompanying table gives 
their contributions to home missions* for the fiscal year 
closing in 1890. 

i Nob Turk Independent, July Sl.lSX). Tfae rellgiousstatlalicsuf ttaeElev- 
enUi Census are aot yet arallable, but as Chose ot [be Independent and of 
Cbe Cenfms were compiled b; Oie same auUioriCy. Rev. H. S. Carroll. D. D., 
tbe tonner, which are used in IUb dltirton, ant presumobly reliable. 

' In "home missioDB " arn included in thislDBtance Eheordlnaiy domestic 
miaslons, mlsHion church buildtne. irort among- the IMonnona. New Mexi- 
caus, colored people. Indians and Cbknese In the United Stated and ihe work 
of the miesionar; department of the denominational publishing ■odetteB. 
or course city miasioosare " home misaiuns," but the city niisBlonar; work 
of local churctaee is not included because it is impossible to gat anything 
more than fragmentary stat JBtica concerning it. 

The accompanying table Includes only 11,88D.4in' of the evauRellcal church 
memberuhlp In tlie Unlt^ States in 1890. But the remainder is made up of 
Dolored people (900,000) uid forelgnera who glie very little Co mils 
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Of course a great deal of money was given to vnrioua 
benevolences of which there could be no record, but 
1(16,717,000 represents approxiniately what wna given 
through the regular denominational channels for home 
missions, which is an average of flfty-Bii cents per 
member. If, however, we include the several hundred 
thousand church members whoee denominations report 
no home missionary contributions, and bear iu mind that 
a considerable portion of the above simi was given 
by church-goera who were not church- members and that 
another large portion was made up of legacies— the gifts 
of the dead— we may fairly say that the home mission- 
ary contributions of the evangelical church-membership 
in 1890 did not average more than fifty cents per caput. ' 
But many thousands give a dollar each, which means 
that as many thousands move give nothing. There arc 
aorne thousands who give ten dollars; and for evei'y 
thousand of this class there are nineteen thousand ■who 
do not give anything, Dr, Ciiyler says he once had a 
seamsti'eBS in his church who used to give a hundred 
dollars a year to missions. Not a few out of larger 
means, give as much ; and, for every one of them, there 
are one hundred and ninety-nine who give nothing. 
Some give five thousand dollars; and for each of them 
there are ten thousand church-members who do not give 
one cent to redeem this land for which He, with whom 
they profess to be in sympathy, gave His life. There are 
hundreds of churches that do not give anything to home 
or foreign missions ; and of those that do many members 
give nothing. A church in Hartford gave eleven hun- 
dred dollars to home missions. One lady said to 
another: "Didn't we do well this morning?" "No; not 
as a church," was the reply; "for one lady gave six 
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hundred dollars and one gentleman gave three hundred." 
If church collections were analyzed, it would appear 
that, as a rule, by far the gi'cater part is given by a very 
few persons, and they not the most able. The great 
majority of church-membei's give only a trifle or nothing 
at all for the work of missions. 

During the year 1889-90 contributions in the United 
States for foreign missions were ^.977,701.' A total of 
$10,695,259 for home Euid foreign missions sounds like a 
large sum. But great and small are relative terms. 
Compared w^ith the need of the world and the ability <jf 
the church it is pitiable indeed. Look at that ability. 
The Christian religion, by rendering men temperate, in- 
dustrious, and moral, makes them prosperous. There 
are but few of the very poor in our churches. The great 
question has come to be: "How can we reach the 
masses ) " Church -membership is made up chiefly of 
the well-to-do and the rich.^ On the other hani, a 
majority of the membership is composed of women, 
who control less money than men. It is, therefore, fair 
to say that the church-member is at least as well off as 
the average citizen. In 1890, one in every 4.7 of the 
population was a member of some evangelical church, 
that is, SI. 92 per cent, of all the people. We may 
reasonably infer, then, that this percentage of the 
wealth of the United States, or $13,076,300,000 was in 
the hands of evangelical church-members at that time; 
and this takes no account of the immense capital m 
brains and muscles. Of this great wealth one thirty-sec- 
ond part of one per cent, or one dollar out of 3,287, was 

" -en in 1890 to foreign missions for the salvation of 

'en or eight hundred million heathen. We do not 

know what the income of our church -members is, but if 

1 1890 they had spent every cent of wages, salary and 
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other income on themselves and had given to homo and 
foreign miesions only one one-hundredth part of their real 
and personal property (which would have been unepeak- 
ably mean and unchristian) their contribution would 
have been $130,763,000 instead of $10,695,259. For the 
one item of uncut jewels, largely consisting of dia- 
monds, tlie people of the United States in 1888 paid 
110,000,000; and in 1880, church- members paid out nearly 
six times as much for sugar and molnsBea as for the 
world's salvation, seven times as much for boots and 
shoes, sixteen times as much for cotton and woolen 
goods, eleven times as much for meat, and eighteen 
times as much for bread. From 1880 to 1890 the aver- 
age annual increase of the wealth of church -members was 
{434,790,000. And this, remember, was over and above 
all expense of living and all benevolences 1 That is, the 
average annual increase of wealth in the hands of pro- 
fessed Christians' was forty times greater than their 
offering to miaBions, home and foreign. How that ofTer- 
ing looks, when compared with their wealth and its 
annual increase, may be seen on the opposite page. 

If the members of our Sunday-schools in America, 
gave, each, one cent a Sabbath to missions, it would 
aggregate about one-half as much as is now secured, 
with endless writing and pleading and praying, from 
our entire church-membership. IE each of these pro- 
fessed Christians gave five cents— the price of one cigar 
— once a week, it would amount in a year to f35,000,000. 
If each gave one cent every day to that which he pro- 
fesses ie the object of his life— the building of the King- 
dom—it would amount to Wfl,302,000. 

Immense sums are invested freely if there is only a 
chance of large dividends. The Times of India says 
that "nearly $25,000,000 have been invested in search 
for gold in India, and that not $2,n0<l worth of the 
precious metal has been obtained after three years of 
labor." Christians have opportunities to invest, and 
with perfect security, where they will realize thirty, 
sixty, a hundred-fold —that is three thousand, six thou- 
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sand, ten thousand per cent,— yet how few and smiill the 



Seventy businesa men of New York siibecribed $1,4C0,' 
000, or J30,000 each, towards the Metropolitan Opera 
House in that city, which was completed a few years 
ago; and this without receiving or espectiug pecuniary 
return. Where are the seventy men who will give one- 
half that amount to home missions! Is the love of 
Italian opera a more poworful motive than love of coun- 
try, love of souls, and love of Clirist! 

It Is estimated! that in 1669 the liquor hill of the na- 
tion was $1,000,000,000. Aa comparatively few women 
and children use intoxicating drinks, and many men do 
not, it is safe to say that this bill was paid by one quar- 
ter or one fifth of the population. That is, in 1800, 
about 13,000,000 people paid |1,IH)0,000,000 for liquors, 
and a like number of professed Christians gave #10,69B,- 
000 for missions. Any one that did not know better 
might naturally infer that the one class loves beer and 
whiskey better than the other loves souls. 

A w^hile ago a brutal prize-fighter got a. purse of $18,- 
000 for pounding an opponent into pidp. Money can be 
had in abundance for illegitimate uses, but a thousand 
interests, dear to the Master as the apple of hie eye, 
must languish for the lack of funds. We have seen that 
there is no lack of wealth ; there is money enough in the 
hands of church-memberB to sow every acre of the earth 
with the seed of truth; but the avemgo Christian deems 
himself a despot over his purse. God hiis intrusted to 
his children power enough to give the gospel to every 
creature hy the close of this century ; but it is being 
misapplied. Indeed, the world would have been evan- 
gelized long ago, if Christians had perceived the relations 
of money to the Kingdom, and had accepted their 
stewardship. Thei-e has been too much of the spirit of 
an Ohio churcli treasurer (a professed Christian), who, 
when his pastor brought bis annual contribution to the 

■ Cjclopodla o( TempHriinco and ProJilliitlun, Puiili and Wapmlli, 1891. 
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American Board, said to him: " You ought not 
I don't think it's right. You ought to stop giving 
missions and preach for us on a smaller salary"; add- 
ing, in conclusion, " We are heathen." A proposition 
which few enlightened men would he disposed to con- 
trovert, though it is a hard rub on the heathen. 

When the heathen come to the light, they are much 
more Christian in their conceptions of duty and privi- 
lege, and shame us hy their giving. Six native Chris- 
tians, living on the hanks of the Euphrates, whose prop- 
erty averaged, perhaps, eight hundred dollars, gave to- 
ward their chapel and school-room three hundi-ed and 
eight dollars, an average of more than fifty dollars each. 
"This contribution," adds the missionary, " means for 
one of those poor mountaineers more than one thouaand 
days' ifoi'k." "It is an amazing circumstance that, in 
1881, the 1.200 church-members belonging to the mis- 
sions of the United Pi'esbyterian Board, in Egypt — most 
of them very poor men and women^i-aised Ji4,546, or 
more than $17 each, for the support of churches and 
schools. The Baptists, among the Karens, have done 
equally well."' Yes; that is amazing; but it is far 
more amazing that Christians in rich America should 
give only fifty cents each to home missions. If we gave 
as much per caput to home and foreign missions as they 
gave for churches and schools, our offering would be 
¥341,000, 000, instead of #10,695,000. 

Is it not evident that most of our church -members 
have failed to learn the first principles of Christian giv- 
ing? And many who give moat largely do not seem to 
have grasped fully the idea of stewardship, and to hold 
themselves under obligations to use every dollar in the 
way that will most honor God. A wealthy clergy- 
man (1), who was a munificent giver, saw, in Paris, a 
pin that struck his fancy, and gave $800 for it. If, in 
the wide world that was the highest use he could find 
for the money, it was his duty to spend it as he did. 

I Joseph Cook, Oeuklent. p. 1%. 
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Many give largely, and spend as lavishly on thoraaelves ; 
nor is it strange, in view of the instruction b often given. 
A paator, whose fame ia in all the ehurclios, and justly, 
writes: " I say not, indeed, that it is wrong for a man 
to take such a position in society as his riches warrant 
hira to assume, or that there is sin in spending money 
on our residences, or in surrounding ourselves with the 
treasures of human wisdom in books, or the triumphs of 
human art in pictures and statuary; but I do »ay that 
our gifts to the cause of God ought to be at least abreast 
of our expenditure for these other things." And a 
worthy secretary of one of our most honored benevolent 
societies said: " He shall see the travail of his soul and 
be satisfled—When? Not till beneficence keeps paxe with 
luxury." Will that satisfy Him who commended her 
that cast into the treasury all her living, who requires 
of his followers daily cross-bearing, and admits no one 
to disciplrahip who has not forsaken "all that he hath"? 
Is the Master satisfied when a rich man to gratify " a 
nice andcurious palate," spends ten thousand a year on 
his table, provided only beneficence keeps pace with his 
luxury, and he gives as much moi-e to missions? Or, is 
it tmtnie that God requires every one to make the wis- 
est and the best use of all his money! 

Many churches are never taught that the consecration 
of all our property to God is no more optional than the 
practice of justice or chastity or any other duty. Most 
Christians leave their giving to mere impulse ; they give 
something or nothing, much or little, as they feel like it. 
They might as well attempt to live a Christian life and 
be honest or not as they felt like it. The churches arc 
not adequately instructed aa to this duty. They hear 
too often of the " Lord's share." The reformation must 
begin with the pulpit. While I would not seem censo- 
rious of my brethren, it must nevertheless be said that 
too many ministers have not laid hold of this truth, or, 
at least, it has not Idid hold of them. 

Ko, there is no lack of wealth in the churches, even in 
hard times. When the rod of conviction and conaecra- 
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tion smites the flinty rock of selfish iiet;s, it will break 
astmdur and Betid forth abundant streams of beuefac- 
tioii, whiuh shall niake glad the waste places and provo 
the water of life to the perishing multitudes. 

ACCEPTAN<.!E OP THE PRCiClPLE URQED. 

Having defined the true principle of Christian giving, 
and glanced at some of the questions of casuistry which 
spring from its application, and having shown that the 
- Chui-ch does not act on it, it remains to present briefly 
some of the considerations which ui-ge its acceptance. 

1. Duty. It is common to urge benevolence by ap- 
pealing to the hope of larger returns, which are assured 
by many promises of the Word, And such motives 
were needed in the childhood of the race; but with all 
our light they should not be needed now. Did not 
Christ place giving on a higher plane? He said, " It is 
more blessed to give than to receive," not because of the 
riiturn; but because fiiving is more Grod-like. Men urge 
benevolence as an investment. It is true that the stew- 
ard whom God flnda faithful, he is very apt to honor 
with a lai^r trust; but this should not be the motive of 
giving. We should "do good, and lend, hoping for 
nothing again." It is true that honesty is the best pol- 
icy; but if this be the motive of honest dealing, there is 
no real honesty. So when men give because they expect 
a larger return, there is no real giving. In the region of 
right and wrong we may not ask what is politic; we 
stand under the scepter of the absolute Ought, which 
does not reason or advise or plead, but simply says. 
Thou ahalt. Whether or not wo have learned that only 
that which we give is truly and forever ours, the duty 
to give remains the same. The fact that God requires 
the entire consecration of all our substance, ought, 
alone, to be sufficient to move us; but thoi-eare other 
conaidei-ations. 

2, The spiritual life and power of the churches de- 
mand tlie acceptance of the true doctrine touching pos- 

We talk about "our crosses." There is no 
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such expression in the Bible. The wunl iloes not occur 
there in the plui-aL It has been belittled; it has come to 
mean ti'ial, disagreeable duty, anything whicii oroases 
our inulinLitiou; but its meaning in the Scripturee is 
never so meager as that. There it always means cruci- 
fixion; like the word gallowa, in modern speech, it 
meana death. To take one's ci-oss means, in the Bible, 
to start for the place of execution. "If any man will 
ctime after me, let him ta/ce U}) his cross and follow me." 
Follow him where? To Gkilgolha. He in whose experi- 
ence there ie no Calvary where he himself has been cru- 
cified with Christ, knows little of Christian discipleship. 
Christ demands actual self abnegation ; but where the 
Christian name is honored, and its profession confers 
obvious advantages, self-deception is common and Chris- 
tian experience is liable to be rfiallow. As quaint old 
Butherf ord said : " Men get Christ for the half of noth- 
ing — such maketh loose work." Too many church-raem- 
bere know little or nothing of self -surrender ; hence the 
lack of spiritual life and power. At such times the 
Church suflers for the want of some decisive test, the ap- 
plication of which will show men to themselves, and 
separate, with a good degree of accuracy, those who 
have been crucified with Christ from those who know 
not what it is to "take iip the cross." 

In a commercial age, and especially in a luxurious 
civilization, the foi-ra of worldlinesa to which the Church 
is most likely to be tempted is the love of money. As 
the means of almost every possible self-gratification it 
becomes the representative of self; hence the true prin- 
ciple of Christian giving, the actual surrender of all 
substance to God, is exactly the test for the application 
of which the Church is suffering to-day. If this test 
were applied now to every church-member as Christ ap- 
plied it to the young ruler (and the need is the same, 
for the human heart is the same, and heaven and the con- 
ditions of entrance are the same), would not the record 
in many a ctwe be. " and he went away sorrowful, for he 
had great possessions " 3 
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What riglit has any one, who has light on this subject, 
to believe he has given hiiiiaelf to God, if he has not 
given hie possessions? If he has kept back the lees, , 
what reason is there to think he has given the greater? 1 
AsJereiny Taylor Bays:' "He never loved God v 
will quit anything of his religion to save his money." 

Is not much that the Master said concerning posses- 
sions a dead letter in the ehurch to-day? " Lay not up 
far yourselves treasui'es upon earth." Is not that 
exactly what many in the church are doing, and many 
more striving with eager energy to do! " The deeeitful- 
nesa of riches." How many are afraid of being deceived 
by them? How many refuse to run the riskf "How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven." How many are unwilling to become 
rich or richer? Multitudes now complaiu that they have 
so little who, on the gi-cat day of accounts, will mourn 
that they had eo much. The Word declares covetous- 
iiess to be idolatry; but . how many church-members 
were ever disciplined for this idolatry? Tliere is, how- 
ever, a sign of the milleuniuni down in Maine, where, i 
few years ago, achurch disciplined five members because 
they would give nothing. The spiritual life and power 
of the Church can vitalize and save the world only when 
there is a spirit of consecration sufficiently deep and in- 
clusive to accept the true principle of Christian giving. 

3. Again, oiu- safety from the perils which have been 
discussed demands the acceptance of this principle. 

It is not urged as a panacea; specific remedies, which 
there is no space to discuss, mnst be applied; reform 
must be pressed ; we need patriotic and wise legislation, 
and to this end fewer politicians and more statesmen; 
but statesmanship cannot save the country. Christ's re- 
fusal to be made a king, and hie rejection of Satan's 
offer of the world's scepter, ought to teach those who 
seek to save the world that moral means are necessary 
to moral ends. Christ saw that the world could not be 

1 Holy LWine, p 184. 
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saved by legislation, that onJy by liis being " lifted up " 
could all men be drawn unto hiinj/He saw that he could 
not save the world without sacrificing for it; uo more 
can we. The saving power of the Church is its sacriflc- 
ing power. 

The gospel is the radical cure of the world's great evils,! 
and its promulgation, like its spirit, requires sacrifice, i 
Money is the sijiews of spiritual warfare as well as carnal, i 
and a sufficient amount of it would enable us to meet 
these perils with the gospel. 

Christianize the immigrant and he will be easily 
Americanized. Christianity is the solvent of all race 
antipathies. Give the Romanist a pure gospel and he 
will cease to be a iEiomaniat. It has alreaiiy been shown 
that Christian education will solve the Mormon problem. 
The temperance reform, like all others which depend on 
popular agitation, must have money, and is being re- 
tarded by the lack of it. Concerning the remedy for so- 
cialism, accept the opinion of an economist who has 
made it a subject of special study. Says Prof. Ely : " It 
is an undoubted fact that modem socialism of the w^orst 
type is spreading to an alarm.ing extent among our labor- 
ing classes, both foreign and native. I think the danger 
is of such a character as should arouse the Christian 
people of this country to most earnest efforts for the 
evangelization of the poorer classes, particularly in l arge 
cities. What is needed is Christianity, and theAAris- 
tian Church can do far more than political economists to^J 
ward a reconciliation of social classes. ^ The Church's 
remedy for social discontent and dynamite bombs is 
Christianity as taught in the New Testament. Now In ' 
all this you will find nothing new. It is only significant 
in this regard: others have come to those conclusions 
from the study of the Bible; from a totally different 
starting point, from the study of political economy, 
have come to the same goal." ' 



1 From a letter bj Prot, R, 
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But the acceptance of tlie Cliristiaa ductrine concern- ^^^| 
ing property would have a direct, as well as indii^ct, ^^H 
influeact; on socialism. Let us therefore dwell a mo- ^^H 
□lent on the subject. In the popular ferment, a hundred ^^^| 
years ago, which culminated in the French Revolution, ^^H 
^^— the demand was for equal rights and the watchword ^^™ 

was Libeiiy. There is a popular ferment throughout 
Europe to-day which is more universal and extends to 
the United States. The popular demand now is equaUty 
of condition, and the watchword is Property — a cry the 
meaning of which the dullest and most earthly can un- 
derstand. This movement, which is steadily gathering 
force, results from the two moat striking facts of the 
nineteenth century ; first, the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge through the press, which has wonderfully multi- 
plied wants up and down the entire social scale; and, 
second, the creation of iuunense wealth by means of the 
steam engine. But this wealth, which is necessary to 
the satisfaction of these wants, has been massed. In a 
word, the difficulty is knowledge malliplied and popular- 
ized^jmd loealth viultipUed and centralized. 
rTfhe right distribution of property, which is the kernel 
of the social question, is the great problem of our civili- 
zation ; and it may well be doubted whether the true 
solution will he found until the Church accepts, both in 
doctrine and practice, the teachings of Gkid's Word 
touching possessions. For the Church is responsible for 
public opinion on all moral qurations,^nd no great ques- 
tion of righiB can be settled for the world until Christian 
men come into right relations with it. 

The inexorable law of our present industrial system ia 
that the cost of subsistence determines the rate of 
wages. This makes no provision for the higher wants of 
increasing inteUigence, and therefore insures an increas- 
ing popular discontent. It would seem that the solution 
of the great difficiilties between capital and labor must 
be found in some form of co-operation by which the 
workman will be admitted to a just share in the profits 
of his labor. Professor Cairns, who is considered one of 




tile greah'^t et'uiioiiusls England 1ms piixluccil. believes 
that co-operative produi-tiou affords the laboring classes 
"the sole means of escape from a harsh aiid hopelt^s 
destiny " ("Leading Principles," p. 338). Referring to 
several thousand co-operative societies in England, hav- 
ing some millions of capiUil. Tliomas Hughes says: "I 
still look to this movement as the Iwst hope for England 
and other lands." The enjinent stutistician. Can-oil D. 
Wright, Commissioner of the Department of Labor, 
Washington, referring to the duty of the rich manufact- 
urer to regard himself as "an instrument of God for 
the upbuilding of the race," and the promotion of Uio 
higher welfare of those in his employ, says: " This may 
sound like sentiiuent. I am willing to call it sentiment ; 
but I know it means the best material prosperity, and 
that every employer who has been guided by such senti- 
ments has been rewarded twofold : first, in witnessing 
the wonderful improvement of his people, and, second, 
in seeing his dividends increase, and the wages of his 
operatives increase with his dividends. The factory 
system of the future will be run on this basis. The in- 
stances of such are multiplying rapidly now,"' Mani- 
festly, the acceptance on the part of Christian capitalists 
of the scriptural doctrine of possessions wj/iild greatly 
facilitate the introduction of co-operation or any otlier 
plan which promised justice to the workman. 

The Christian man who is not willing to make the 
largest profits which an honest regard for the laws of 
trade permits is a rare man. But the laws of trade per- 
mit much that the laws of God do not permit. Many 
transactions are commercially honest which are not 
righteous. If, now, a man accepts tlie truth that his 
possessions are a trust to be administered for God's 
glory, he will not consent to increase them by any un- 
righteous meims. And since justice and righteousness, 
like honesty, will prove to be the best policy, the accept- 
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ance on the pEirt oE Christian men of a thoroughly 
righteous plan of co-operation between dipital and labor 
would eventually compel its general acceptance. Let 
Christian men gain a correct conception of their rela- 
tions to their possessions, let them accept the duty of 
Christian stwwardshiD, and it would command their 
getting as well as their spending. There would be no 
motive to drive a sharp bai-gain. It would purify 
trade. It would mediate between capital and labor. It 
would destroy the foundation on which the rising struc- 
ture of socialism rests. It would cut one of the principal 
roots of populEir unbelief; for extended inquiry in Cincin- 
nati elicited the almost unanimous response that the rea- 
son workingmen neglect the churches is that there are on 
the church rolls the names of employers who wrong 
their employees. 

The acceptance of the true principle of Christian giv- 
ing is urged upon us by the fact that money is power, 
which is needed everywhere for elevating and saving 
men. It is further urged upon us hy the fact that only 
such a view of possessions will save us from the great 
and imminent perils of wealth. Gkid might have sent 
his angels to sing his gospel through the world, or he 
might have written it on the sky, and made the clouds 
his messengers; but we need to bear the responsibility of 
jjublishing that gospel. He might make the safe of 
every benevolent society a gold mine as unfailing as 
the widow's cruse of oil; but we need to give that gold. 
The tendency of human nature, intensified by our com- 
mercial activity, is to make the life a whirlpool — a great 
maelstrom which draws everything into itself. What is 
needed to-day is a grand reversal of the movement, a 
transformation of the life into a fountain. And in an 

:ceptional degree is this the need of Anglo-Saxons. 
Their strong love of liberty, and their acquisitiveness, 
afford a powerful temptation to offer some substitute for 
self-abnegation. We would call no man master; we 
must take Christ as master. We would possess all 
things ; we must surrender all things. 
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One of the grave problems before us is how to make 
great material prosperity couiiuee to individual advance- 
ment. The severest poverty is unfavorable t<t morality. 
Up to a certain point increase of property serves to ele- 
vate man morally and intellectually, while it improves 
hira physically. But, aa nations grow rich, they are 
prone to become self-indulgent, effeminate, inmioral. 
The physical nature becomes less robust, the intellectual 
nature less vigorous, the moral less pure. XThe pam- 
pered civilizations of old had to be reiuvigorated. from 
time to time, with fresh infusions of barbaric blood— a 
remedy no longer available. If wo cannot find in ChriB- 
tianity a remedy or preventive, our Christian civiliza- 
tion and the world itself is a failureyand our rapidly in- 
creasing wealth, like the "cankered heaps of strange- 
achieved gold," will curse us unto destruction. 

But the recognition of God's ownership in all our sub- 
stance is a perfect antidote for the debilitating and cor- 
rupting influence of wealth. It prevents selE-indiilgencs, 
and the apprehension of religious truth implied in such 
recognition affords the strongest possible motives to sac- 
rifice and active effort of which men are capable. A 
hundred years ago poverty compelled men to endure 
hardness, and so served to make the nation gi-eat. Now 
that we are exposed to the pampering influence of 
riche8\) Christian principle must inspire the spirit of 
self-denial for Chrisfs sake, and the world's sake, and^ 
make the_na tion gi-eater .^ 

"Where that spirit obtains, Manmionism and materi- 
alism, as well as hixuriousness, lose their power, and 
wealth, instead of being centralized, is distributed. So 
that Chr^ tiaji stewardship, so far as it is accepted, 
affords perfect pi-otectiona^inst all the perils of wealth. 

Our cities, which are gathering together the most dan- 
gerous elements of our civilization, will, in due time, 
unless Christian i zed, prove the destruction of our free 
institutions. During the last hundred years, the instru- 
ments of destrurtion have been wonderfully multiplied. 
Offensive weapons have become immeasurably more 
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eff«ctire. Not eo tbe means of defense. Your life 
the band of ererjr man rou nKCt. Societjr is safe h^day 
onljT so Ear as ev'ery luaa beconoet a law unto hinxsdf. 
Tbe lawlesB claaaes are growing rauoh more rapidly than 
the whcAt! popolation; and notfaing but tbe goep^ can 
tmrorfonn lawless nvm and women into good citiiens. 

Tbe number of missionaries in our cities ought to be 
increaMxl ten or twenty -fold; and their work is expen- 
sire. It is nsiially the denaest populations which are 
most ne£^ecl«d, and in ^iich quarters mission chapels 
cannot be built without large expenditures. If our cities 
are to be evangelized, laymen must greatly enlarge their 
ideas of the demands of the work, and of their pecuniary 
responsibility for it. 

The perils which have been discussed (Chaps. IV,— XL) 
have, all of them with the single exception of Momum- 
ism, continued to grow more rapidly during the past 
five years than the whole populati'in. It is also true 
that the membership of the evanfe'Rlic^ churches has 
increased more rapidly than the population. The 
Church of Christ has aroused herself in some measure, 
but, so far as I can judge, the dangerous and destructive 
elements of society are still making greater progress 
than the conservative. 

Has not the time fully come when the Church must 
make a new departure of some HOrt; And is it uot evi- 
dent that one of the first needs is a true view of the 
relations of money to the Kingdom, and such a spirit of 
consecration as will lay it and all else on the altar} 

4. We have seen, in the preceding chapters, that a 
mighty emergency is upon us. Our country's future, 
and much of the world's future, depend on the way in 
which Christian men meet the crisis. Do you say: "I 
trust in God. and therefore have no fear; I believe what 
some one ha.s said, ' If God intends to save the world, he 
cannot afford to make an exception of America.' This 
country is his chosen instrument of blessing to mankind ; 
and God's plans never fail!" The difference between a 
true and a false faith is that one inHpires action white 
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t)ie other paralyzes it, 'God saved th 
till.' War of the Rebellion ; but it was not by a falae faith, 
whitih, with folded arms, rehearsed its <!oniident,-e iii the 
divine deci-ees. It was by a faith which inspired sacri- 
fice. At the time of Paul's shipwreck, it was revealed 
to liim that they were all to he aaved ; but, nevertheless, 
there ;were conditions with which they must comply, or 
be lost. Their salvation was certain, but not necessary: I 
it was conditioned. I believe our country will be saved, j 
Its salvation may be certain in the counsels of God; 
but it is not necessary. I believe it to be conditioned on 
the Church's rising to a higher spirit of sacrifice. 

When the drum beat the nation to battle, a generation 
ago, no sacrifice was too great; wives gave their hus- 
bands, parents gave their sons. A Chriatian mother 
had sent seven sous into the Union army. Near the 
close of the war, the eighth, and only remaining son, 
paid a visit to his mother, and, speaking of the war, 
said: "Mother, what would you do if one of the hoya 
should fall in the struggle?" Turning her deep eyes 
upon him, she said : ' ' God has given me nine noble sons ; 
one he has taken to himself, seven are in the army, and 
I want you to understand, my son, that I only hold you 
as a reserve for your country's defense ; and the first 
breach that you hear of as being made in our number, 
go quickly, and fill it; and may God take care of you, 
and I will take care of your children." Is it easier to 
give one's flesh and blood than to give silver andgoldf 
We are engaged in what Lord Bacon called the " heTOic 
work of making a nation;" for which heroic sacrificea 
are demanded. 

\ And our plea is not Ameri^ m f.-"- Air.o.-ii-q'o qiItq ■ >^»* 
America for the world's sake— For, if this generation is 

faithful to its trust, ^n""''''^ ■" *>^ llPPpmo dnA'a right, 
n,iTin in Tiia hftUlB ffjth t.Tir- wni-lira ipinfiriinpa and impi-PB., 

jiion and sin. / if I were a Christian African or Arab, X 
should look into the immediate future of the United 
States with intense and thrilling mterest ; for as Pro- 
fessor Hnppin ofYale has said : "America Christianized 
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means the ivorM Climtianized. " And. "If America 
fail," says Professor Park, "the world will fail." 
\ During this criais. Christian work is unspeakably more 
important in the Uniteii States than anywhere else iu the 
world/"" The nations whose conversion is the most 
pressiDg necessity of the world to-day," aiys Professor 
Phelps, "are the Occidental nations. Those whose 
speedy conversion is most vital to the conversion of the 
rrat are the nations of the Occident. The pioneer stock 
of mind must be the Occidental stock. The pioneer races 
must be the Western races. And of all the Western 
races, who that can read skillfully the providence of God, 
or can read it at all, can hesitate in afflrminK that the signs 
of divine decree point to this land of ours as the one 
which is fast gathering to itself the races which must 
take the lead in the final conflicts of Christianity for 
possession of the world J y Oura is th e elect nation for the 
age to come. We are the chosen people" We cannot 



aSoi'd to wait. The plans of God will not wai^/ Those 
plans seem to have brought us to one of the closing stages 
in the world's career, in which we can no longer drift 
with safety to our destiny. We ai* shut up to a perilous 
alternative. Immeasurable opportunities surround and 
overshadow us. Such, as I read it, is the central fact in 
the pIiiloBophy of American Home Missions." ' 

What a consummate blunder to live selfistdy in such a 
generation I What food for everlasting reflection and 
regret in a life lived nan-owly amid such infinitely wide 
opportunities 1 

Says a New York daily paper : "A gentleman died at 
his residence in one of our up-town fashionable streets, 
leaving eleven millions of dollars. He was a member of 
the Presbyterian church, in excellent standing, a good 
husband and father, and a thrifty citizen. On his death- 
bed he suffered with great agony of mind and gave 
continual expression to his remorse for what his ( 
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e told him had been an ill-spent life. ' Oh ! ' he ex- 
claimed, ' it I could only hve my years over again ! Oli I 
if I could only be spared for a few years, I would give all 
the wealth I have amassed in a life-time. It is a life 
devottid to money -getting that I regi'et. It is this which 
weighs me down, and makes me despair of the life here- 
after.' " Suppose so unfaithful a steward is permitted to 
enter the "many mansions." When, with clarified spu'it- 
ual vision, he perceives the true meaning of life, and 
sees that he has lost the one opportunity of an endless 
existence to set in motion influences, which, by leading 
sinners to repentance, would cause heaven to thrill with 
a new joy, it seems to me he would gladly give a hun- 
dred years o£ Paradise for a single day on earth in posses- 
sion of the money once entrusted to him— time enough to 
turn that power into the channels of Christian work. 
The emergency created by the settlement of the states 
and territories of the West — a grand constellation of 
empires— is to be met by placing in the hand of every 
Christian agency there at work all the power that money 
can wield. There is scarcely a church, or society, or 
institution of any kind doing God service there which is 
not embarassed, or sadly crippled fur lack of funds. IHb- 
sjonaries should be multiplied, parsonages and churches 
built, and colleges generously endowed. \The nation's 
salt, with which the whole land and pre-eminently the 
tainted civilization of the frontier, must be sweetened, is 
Christian education/ The tendency, which is so marked 
in many of our older and larger colleges, to develop 
and furnish simply the intellect, is full of peril. \ Divorce 
religion and education, and we shall fall a prey either 
to blundering goodness or weU-schooled villainy/ The 
young colleges of the West, like Drury, Doane, Carleton, 
Colorado, Yankton, Fargo,and others, founded by broad- 
minded and (ar-seeing men are characterized by a strong 
religious influence, and send a surprising proportion of 
their graduates into the ministry. In view of their 
almost boundless possibilities for usefulness in their 
relations to the future of the West and of the nation, 
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and in view of their urgent needs, it is a wonder that 
those who, like Boaz, are mighty men of wealth, can 
deny themselves the deep and lasting pleasure of liber> 
ally endowing such institutions. Said one who had just 
given fifty thousand dollars to a Western college: "I 
cannot tell you what I have enjoyed. It ie like being 
born into the Kingdom again." 

This emergency demands the acceptance of Christian 
stewardBhip, that our great benevolent societies may be 
adequately furnished for their ivork. They are kept 
constantly on their knees before the public, and with 
pleas 80 pitifiil, so m.oving, the marvel to me is that, 
when Christian men hold theu- peace and their purse, 
the very stones do not cry out. And, notwithstanding 
all their efforts to secure means, they must, every one, 
scrimp at every point, decline providential calls to en- 
large their work, and even retrench, in order to close 
the fiscal year without a debt. 

C"he door of opportunity is open in all the earth ; orgao- 
tione have been completed, languages learned, the 
' criptures translated, and now the triumph of the King- 
c am awaits only the exereise of the power committed to 
1 16 Church, but which she refuses to put forth. If she 
i to keep step with the majestic march of the divine 
Providence, the Church must consecrate the power 
pvhich is in money. 

5. Oh I that men would accept the testimony of Christ 
touching the blessedness of giving! He who sacrifices 
most, loves most; and he who loves most, is most 
blessed. Love and sacrifice are related to each other 
like seed and fruit; each produces the other. The seed 
of sacrifice brings forth the fi'agrant fruit of love, and 
love always has in its heart the seeds of new sacrifice. 
He who gives but a part is not made perfect in love. 
Love rejoices to give all; it does not measure its sacri- 
fice. It was Judas, not Mary, who calculated the value 
of the alabaster box of ointment. He who is infinitely 
blessed is the Infinite Qiver; and man, made in his like- 
ness, was intended to find his hijrlK"!t lil(>KKo<)nrBK in the 
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completest self-giving. He who receives, but does not 
give, is like the Dead Sea. All the fresh floods of Jor- 
dan cannot sweeten its dead, salt depths. So all the 
streams of God's bounty cannot sweeten a heart that 
has no outlet ; that is ever receiving, yet never full and 
overflowing. 

If those whose horizon is as narrow as the bushel 
under which they hide their light could be induced to 
come out into a large place, and take a worthy view of 
the Kingdom of Christ and of their relations to it, if 
they could be persuaded to make the principle of Chris- 
tian giving regnant in all their life, their happiness 
would bo as much increased as their usefulness. 
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SrxTY-nvE years ago the American Home Misaionary Society 
was oi^nized Ui aasiat congregatinoa that are unablB to suppiirt tbe 
(.iospel ministry, and tn bend the Gospel asd the measb ok 
Christian education to the destitute wiihik the United 
States. 

It began its work near the coinraencement of that great " world- 
luovement" described in this vnlume. In 1826, when Western New 
Yorlc was a frontier region, two-thirds of iu missionatiea were found 
in this State. 

Now they are laboring in nearly every State and Territory of the 
Union ; 1,377 being in States sonth and west of New York. Who 
can estimate the influence they are eierling in bd'iling up the new 
communities on Christiitn foundations? 

Some idea of the magnitude and scope of the Society's work may 
be gained from the following facts. 

In sixty-five years its missionaries have organized 5,621 clilut:lies 
and brought 2,663 to self-support. They have gathered into these 
churches 388,281 raembere. Cash receipts, fl 3,984,024. 91. 

During the sixty-fifth year 1,913 missionaries minisierrd 'o 3,2T0 
congregations and 154,722 Sunday-school scholars ; organizing 212 
new churches and 292 Sunday-schools ; and receiving into the churches 
11,320 members. Cash receipts, $<>35,180.45. 

Never before were the calls for Home Missionary work bo loud. 
Never were the doors so wide open in all parts of the land. Never 
were our institutions in greater peril. Read ■"■■ this Iroofc of these 
perils and their remedy. Then let every patric and Christian ask 
if be is not responable for applying this remedy. The average cost 
lo tills Society for eaoli of its misaionarics is 5341 per year. 

Are there not many who will each contribute enough to support 
at least one such Christian worker ? 

SAVE AMERICA TO SAVE THE WORLD. 
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er of this book, had exceptionikl onporti 
iolerconrtw with Mr. ICmenmn, anil has fumishcd the 
lultcr's admirer)) and lovers of cnlture generally, a service of the 
highest value in preparing this faithful record of the poet's opinions, 
heeiy and spontoneously eipreased in converEalions on current 
thought, literature, philosophy, and criticiiim ; bis views as to what 
knowledge and culture are most worth ; and his thoughts about con- 
temporary writers and workeiB. The book is at once an epitome of 
his philoBophy, and a commentary upon the time anil society in 
which he lived. It is liira;ely uddresiied to the youth of ourcnimttr 
who niipire to that true cultivation which was never better excniph- 
fied than in Emerson's thonght, work, and life. 
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power of the Holy GhoiV— Sight Sni. Wm. Sanon SIfvmr, Bishop ^ 
Pttmsyhiania . 
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J WORK Oy THE HIGRBST CHURCB EFFICIESCY. 

The Working Church 

By CHARLES F. THWING, D.D. 



iffillO, Cloth, Gilt Top, ■ 



i CetOs. 



A careful Dtatise on [he best methods of making the church 
organizatioD sn efEcieot instrameDt. Its lopicc je : I. The Chmi^h 
and the Pastor. 11. The Character of Church Work. III. The 
Worth and Worthlessnesa of Methods. IV. Among Ihe Children. 
V. Among the Young People. VL Among Business Men. ^'11. 
From the BiBineaa Point of View. VIII. Two Special Agencies. 
IX. TheTreatment of Strangers. X. The Unchurched. XT. Duties 
Towards Benevolence. XII. The Bewards of Christian Work. 
XUI. The Country Church. 

fliffirolt to puint [0 ■nolher wort on Ihe BnbJMl in whirh M 



lueh Tiluitile uisltrla] 1b ftimJubiKl, and In 
lord Is wauled. CTewir.nimnlj-.furcilily, • 
' ' But iU chief u^aim ind ani 



" Fu]) of 
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"ght, Ti 

]t feeling, it i 









and piu>b, e 



und wlldam deUgEHfullj- infliaed 
— ftw. R. S. SIOTTi, D.D. 



" Worth tan lima l\a weight in e^ild. 
(hcsentlmenlB cnnlBlned In tblB vcilunie vauld Kl everr Chriitlan to wurfc, 
and soon turn the world upalde down ihrnaah [heflreof ChiiBtlen enerKr." 
—Bnllivwn llnlwdiil. 
" In tlie Terr front rank of all Ihewmost helpful bmkB we place I>r,Thwlng'B 
new ToluDiB on 'The Working Church.' "—Guldm Bulr. 

BDdwbdom. The object ofpnUhblng 
hometning lawardB rendtrlug ihlji kiud of deuw lutu 
Amon wlHom of pastors and churches. The stjle Is 
jleur, crisp and alwajB In Ihe pulol."— rAe Attrana: 

" Everr ch^ler 1« full of pith, hriHtliag with points, vise, Boond, BJid prae- 
liail."— W« Erangtiiil. 

"Eminent for Its brcTlty and (Alness, its good sense and ulilltT." 

—PreMtn/terlan JournaK 
"A practical, eiceetlinglr sensible, and Ihoraughly helnflil book." 

—VhrMiaa Salaman. 
raator had Ihe flpirlt. and enterprise, and tact tbCAe pages call for,' 
-itaifarj' ll'Iprr. 
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OF National Interest. 



NATIONAL PERILS AND OPPORTUNITIES. 

The DiBCUesions of the General Chriatian Conference held at Wash- 
ingtnn, D. (J., December 7-9, 18S7, under the auspices and direction of , 
llif Evangelical Allinnee for the United Stales. Svo, cloth, $1.50. 
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NATIONAL NEEDS AND REMEDIES. 

The Discussiona of the General Christian Conference held s 
Diist^n, Mass., December 4-6, 1S89, under the auspices and direction 
of the Evangelical Alliance for the United Staler. Svo, ]l^KC, $1M; 
doth, $1.50. 

The Important anltject of caasiag. I17 meBDH of Inter-dGnominatiDnal effort, 

nu nlslKirMelr discussed b; Fbillipa Brnulu, Jnaiib Strong, Rlohord T. EI7, 
Howard Crosby, Bishop HuntlnoloD, .Toaeph Cook, and many olbera vbo are 
giving direction to tbe ibuught ol lo-daj. 

"Thia Buston Confcrenoe I3 tbe most imporlant CTont In tbe Amsrlowi J 
religiousworldKblcbwehavcbeenpami ...,-... , ,— ■. 1 



Their Practical Solution the Pressing Christian Duty of To-day. 
Ifinio, doth, 60 cents. 
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This book 
OBlivered before the General ChriBti__ 
Itecembac 7-9, 1837, under tbe auspices of 



Con fen 



.cal Alliai 



CO-OPERATION IN CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Common Ground for I'nittd Intcr-Dciiuminational EflbrL ICmo, 
paper, 30 cents; cliith, (iO ci 

selected addresses on _tbo ahote Wptfl 1 



lieneral Cbrit 
under tbe auspices of 1 



angeUcal AlliancB. 



aahlngton, D. C., ■ 
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AT JESUS SAYS; 

Words oi 
I611LO. Clotli, $1. SS. 



The exceptional value of this book lies in its & 
dying words of Christ, that whoever wishes to kr 
ances bear upon a given thought or suggested C0[ 
its pages like those of an index in order to be bro 
passages Bought for. Every recorded word is given ; 
so majiy dil^;^.: heads, that it will be dilficult not ti: 
s^e which in any way touches the subject in hand. 

" Rev, FnuJt RimcH has rmdored a yaliable seivico to Ihc Church by « 
tee, b I. limn volume, llii: word! ol our Saviour, tn Ihe prtciii 
L, CucfulncH 
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uid aut^ecB of several p 
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"The wott a 
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" Ibe Idea of the book is originali She elecullDn is encel 
voy helpful to all who dc$iro to know just whac our Lo 
accompluJunc this mo«t de^itahle reuilc of hsten' 
lerviceable 10 us aJl."— 7- S. AKglit, LL. D., Pta. MidiigaH Uimo-iilf. 

" Whatever shall put iuto the hands of men the very words of Chdst ca 
be a beneGl to them. It [s a. (avDiable cin»BISI;int:e that his lubil of le 
btlef ■dQtcnccs, mflg i ms or porahlcs, and in thispcculiailty we find a. Just ground I 

.from the vinjby which they had Ue 
-ork.*— Binrr Ward Dcfcktr. 
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A WORK OF PROFOUND INTEREST TO THE 
CHRISTIAN WORLD.' 

SOCIALISM AND 

CHRISTIANITY. 

By A. J. F. BEHRENDS, D-D. 
tZMO, Paper, SO CaNXS. Cloxh, Sl.OO 



fhis book treats from a new point of view the problenis raised by the inwit 
frcqiientjy adianced social theories of the day ; their relations to the reciprocal 
duties of Labor and Capital, and the position of the Christian Chnrch with 
reference to the social and industrial movements that are taking place about iL 

CONTENTS: 
I. Sodal Theories. 11. Historical Sketch. HI, The Asilimptloiia of 
Modem Sodalism. IV. The Economic Fallacies of Modem SodalLsm. 
V. The Rights of Labor, VL The Responsibilities of Wealth. VII. The 
Personal and Social Causes of Pauperism. VUI. The ilisloiical Causes 
of Pauperism and its Cure. IX. The Treatment of the Criminal Classej, 
X. Modem Socialism, Religion, and the Family. 

We have read i1 from bcfiuning id end wiih unflagging iDleml, and shall read it a 
lecrmd time this auEnmer, and hope ia lay some cilracu hefbre our rcaden.^' — Nfv 

" His the Brat approach lo a popalar lyalemalic preienlalior of the principles of 
the deatcuctive iccialiim ol Ihe day. The qucitinns which it discusses are now h 

We coninend Ihii VDJume la Lhem, especially lo ill who detire !□ get an intelligenc 
new of one of Ihe burning queilions of the day." — Prtdiiltriaii Joiaital. 

"The book shonld be in every hume; and we are sure that if the principles whieh 
it advocales and the inlbrnialion which it presents wcie given lo every fiimily in ifa* 
(aw!, the preKUI diilurbances in our country would nan be al an end." — ^(. Leiat 
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EVANGELISTIC WORK 

In Principle and Practice. 

By Rev. Akxhur T. Pikkson, D.D 
12uo, Cloth, «1.26. 



A new book on that method which has been one of the most 
potenl means of building up ihe Chtistisn Chuich — Evangelization. 
It is written by an acknowledged mastei of the snbject. 

" This book is preeminently a book for the hour. Il is at once 
a fruit of the reviving evangelistic spirit and a welcome and powerful 
force for the proraotion of thai spirit among the disciples of Christ. 
All who are working for Christ, especially all ministers and leachers, 
ought to procure and study this book." — Christian Slalesmen. 

" More truth, perhaps, than can be found in any single uaiospired 
book, concerning "evangelistic work,' is included in a volume with 
this title, by Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. Truths of the first importance 
arc spoken concerning methods and the treatment of the poor. After 
having set down the principle as he believes it to be, the anthor has 
enforced it in sketches ot Whitefield, Howard, Finney, Chalmers, 
Moody, Blias, and others. The "look ought tp have a wide circulation ; 
it cannot but be productive ol the greatest good." — Harlfm-d Post. 

" Kvery phase of the question is discussed, the methods ajid 
meritii of diHerent evangelists are set forth, apostolic and modem 
preaching compared, and the causes of failure and success in minis- 
terial work portrayed. It Is a book to be studied by all church 
worke rs. " — iHdianapolis JourHal. 

"The book is dedicated to Dwighl L. Moody, and would seem 
to contain nearly all that can be said in the way of information, 
instruction, example, or exhortation upon the subject." 

—Baptist .'ilaiiilard. 

"The chapters on the great Evangelists arc delightfully written 
In a lofty and devout spirit." — Indianapolis Ncim. 

" His views will be accepted as of orthodoi authority." 

— WaskingtoH Critic. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 
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GREAT VALUE AND SUCCESS 

OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

PKOVED Br DISimGUISHEO mTKiSSeS. 

By Rev. JOHN LIGGINS. 

miA an IiilrodHcliaH by Rev. ARTHUR T. PIERSON. DJ}. 
]2mo, 349 pagei. Paper, 3$e. ; cloUi, 75e. 



A POWEKFUL presenlalioD of overwhelming evideoce. mainly from 
iir^//fn'A«rj«/*r«, and largely thai of Diplomatic Ministers, Viceroys, 
GoveiDOTS, Milttaty and Naval OtiHcers. Consuls, scientific and other 
Travellers in Heathen and Mohammedan countries and in India and 
the British Colonies. The book also contains leading facts and late 
s of the n 




THE ONE_GOSPEL; 

The Combination of the Narratives of the Four Evangelists 

in one Complete Record. 
EDITEJD ^Y REV, ARTHUR T. flEKSOM, L>.1> 



The four Gospels have been aplly stylq^ "Four "Witnesses." 
n a Court of law, after wimcsses have taken the stand, it is of greal 
nponance so to sum up Ihclr testimony with care and skill, as to pre- 
ent at one view every particular detail of the evidence^ avoiding 
oth omissinn and repetition, and at the same time bringing unlly 
nd harmony out of seeming diversity and divergence. 

Somewhat such is the aim of this work. Each Evangelist furnisht 9 
ome matter, found, if at all, not so fully in the other records. It 
:aE been sought to blend all the vaHoua features of the four narratives 
nto one, wilhoot losing whatever is distinctive in each Where 
/ords or phrases are retained which seem almost equivalent, the 
isk of repetition has been preferred to that of losing even a slight 
hade of meaning needed to complete the inspired picture of the life, 
rords and works of the Son of God, and it has been sought to secure 
. full rather than a smooth rendering. 

The text of the authorized version has been closely followed, with- 
lUt the italics, which there mark words supplied by the translators; 
.nd to avoid confusion, using the word " demon " for " devil " where 
vil spirits, not Satan, are meant. Paragraph divisions, as determined 
ly the plain sense of each passage, have also been adopted to avoid 
he loss of connection and continuity. 

Without taking the place of the four Gospels this book may he an 
id in their study— a commentary wholly biblical, whereby the reader 
nay, at one view, sec the complete and harmonious testimony of four 
ndcpendcnt w 
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KEYSTONES OF FAITH 



\'1-IA.'V AND Whv Wtc JJlsliev 
BY WOLCOTT CALKINS, D. D. 
1 61110, Cloth, Gilt Top, 75 Cents. 






This book is designed for young CbriatianH and bnaj people 
who need a brief ontline of the p-oat doctrines of grace, in which 
uli eixingelicai dcitomhiatimn njree. In the body of the wort. Chap- 
ters I. — Ytn.., this is given in popular language, free from oU 
technical phcaEts of theology ; in Chapters IX. and X. nnotter 
outline is given in the langni^e of the Cutbolio imd evangelic&l 
coDfesRions ; and in Chapter XI. still ajiothf r short, bat complete, 
outline is given in the exact language of Scripture, 

''I wish it might be read by every member of the Societies of 
Christian Endeavor, for whom the preface (ellH ns it was especially 
written. A short, roadable, and yet comptehenaive and scholarly 
manual of our accepted doDtrinea, which young people &ud busy peo- 
ple would read und could understand, was much needed. I think 
Dr. Calkins has supplied just this need."— fire. Rands E. CUvk. 

"With grent fidelity and cleamesB the author hits gathered up 
tLe esaentinl ttnthii of the gospel that nre receifed without oontro- 
rersy, in a way to strengthen the mind and heart of the believer." 
— QaialUttt Staieaman. 

"Packed full of sound theology, put in such a way that we be- 
lieve it will be read, even eagerly, by the very class for whom it is in- 
tended— the young, the ineiperienoed, and the busy. "^SoUen Stdt. 

"It is finely and nobly done."— fiec. /.'. S. Slorra, LL. D. 

"I commend both its sound sense and cleamess."^ — Rev. Avgaa- 
tua H. Stroiu), -D- -D- 

"Ib all that it claims to be as a 'declaration of those thiugs 
which are roost surely believed among us.' " — Bishop Vincnd. 

" Will prove a most useful and timely setting forth of the gre«l 
tniths of God's Word."— ii«u. Houiard Or<isl,!i, D. D. 

•■We heartily commend the work."— CJ)Hym;a/Iona/ist. 
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WORKS BY M. F. CUSACK 
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(T-//^ A'l^yV OF KENMARE). 




WHAT ROME TEACHES. 




i2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
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LIFE INSIDE THE OHURCH OF ROME. 






Crown octaTO, 410 pages, $1.75. 
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